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THE WAY YOU WANT THEM ~~EVERY TIME / 


Det MONTE 

Tips ere packed and graded 
according to thickness or cir- 
cumference of the spears and 
each sive shown cn the label— 
Colossal, Mammoth, Large, 
Medium or Smal!. But all, no 
matter what the size, have that 
same uniform tenderness and 
delicacy you naturally expect 
under this quality label. 
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Mighty Metropolis and progressive Louisiana 


- 5 tess 





Parish top their finest buildings 


with this same famous Roof .. . 


D:‘ IWN in Shreveport, La., the 
striking new Caddo Parish Court 
House is topped with a Barrett Speci- 
fication Roof. 1400 miles to the north, 
metropolitan Philadelphia uses a 
Barrett Specification Roof for its new- 
est and finest skyscraper. Distance does 
not vary the nature or quality of this 


famous roof. For in Shreveport, as in 
Philadelphia, the same high type of 
Barrett Approved Roofers, the same 
Barrett Inspection Service . . . the 
same Barrett materials ... render these 
roofs precisely alike—typical of thou- 
sands of other Barrett applications in 


every section of the country. 





do Parish Court House, Shreveport. La. Architect 

dF. Newld, Shreveport, La.; General Con 
tra Gla Wislson « Inc Shreveport, La 
Roofer: Monroe Roof & Sheet Metal Work 













, ew nation-wide recognition of 
Barrett coal-tar pitch and felt 
roofs is the result of 75 years of en- 
deavor and experience. Architects and builders 
can point to 30-, 40- and even 50-year roofs of 
The Barrett Specification type . . . coal-tar pitch 
and gravel roofs that have outlasted countless 
changes in building methods, without once sur- 
rendering to weather or wear. Without once cost- 


mg a@ penny for repairs! 





When you buy a Barrett 
Specification Roof you 
buy at least 20 years’ 
bonded freedom* from roofing annoyances— 
from maintenance expense. The infinite care 
given to every Barrett application prevents any- 
thing dwt a first-class job. Barrett Roofs are put 
down with every thought directed to owner 
protection ... and to the continuation of Bar- 
rett's reputation in the roofing industry. 


Bot ede 







Guaranteed for 20 years is a watchword with 
Barrett. But it is the 10, 15, 20 and 30 years’ 
service beyond that time that has so firmly estab 
lished Barrett as a standard 


* The Barrett Company also offers a Specification 
Type “A” Roof which is bonded for 10 years. This 


type of roof is adaptable to a certain class of build 
ings The same high-zr ide materia are used, the 
only difference being in the quantities 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street New York City 
IN CANADA 
The Barrett Company, Limited 
$551 Se. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebe: 
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then a! fox the 
days gayest adventure 
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When you're between None- 
and-One-Year old, rides in a 
caftiage can be very exciting, 
especially if there’s a dog or 
two to be seen. But baths 
are even jollier. 




















“Would you like 


some bubbles?” 









“Mayn’t I splash 
just a little longer?” 


“Isn’t it almost time 
for my bath?’’ 











T never loses its thrill. Each day 

the Youngest greets his tub with an 
excited little squeal. Each day he dis- 
covers, with happy surprise, what jolly 
splashes he can make—just by patting 
the water... 

And each day a gleaming white boat 
sails to meet him—a boat with a cargo 
of soothing, pleasant foam which is 
soon to be spread delightfully all over 
his little pink self . . . Why, that’s a 
friend! It floats around and around and 
never sinks. Push it down, up it comes 
—a most alluring sport. 

(While keeping wriggling offspring 
right-side-up, mothers are glad that 


... kind to everything it touches 


a 


99 *¥,. % Pure~ “It floats” 





Ivory floats in so friendly a fashion.) 

From his cheery adventure he comes 
back to the nursery, rosy and smiling 
and comfortable, because the gentle 
purity of Ivory has soothed and re- 
freshed him. (Doctors and great 
hospitals advise Ivory to keep babies’ 
sensitive skin smooth and unfretted.) 

And you—haven’t jou found that 
nothing starts a good day off for you 
so royally as an Ivory bath? Or ends 
it so peacefully ? 

Pure, white, cleansing, soothing, 
floating—why shouldn't Ivory give the 
finest baths in the world ? 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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By CHARLES FRANCIS COE 


rLeELCuUvuS TR 


SEE by the papers,”’ Captain Barr 

remarked, “‘that Massachusetts 

has ratified this prohibition 

amendment.”” As he spoke he 
leaned forward and hooked his elbows 
on the edge of his desk. This made 
it possible for him to stare impres- 
into the eyes of his astute 
Paddy Flenger. 

Paddy was a foxlike individual whose features marked, for the 
decided worldliness; one might even say cupidity. His voice was high, 
nasal in tone. He affected a bristling mustache which was dyed deep from the nicotine 
of the cigars he continuously smoked. He met the gaze of his chief, inhaled deeply of a 
cigar and hissed the smoke through the hair of his mustache. Mingled scorn and anger 


“Well, 


sively 
lieutenant, 
careful observer, a 
penetrant and 


were in the gesture. 

‘Massachusetts?’ he gasped. ‘‘That’s a hell of a note!” 

Captain Barr smiled complacently. ‘‘ You mark my words, Paddy; 
time any man that buys a drink in this country is going to be a criminal.” 

Flenger bit viciously at his cigar, jumped to his feet and paced the room. His hands 
were stuffed deep in his trouser pockets and his cigar protruded from his lips at an angle 
He spoke so vehemently that his jaw snapped the ashes from 
lapel of his coat. He paid no attention. 

““That’s the craziest idea, chief,’’ he growled, ‘“‘that I ever heard from you. What do 
you think the brewers are goin’ to do—an’ the whisky ring?” His tone changed suddenly 
from anger to scorn. “I suppose they’re goin’ to sit quiet an’ turn their breweries an’ 
distilleries into candy factories jerked the cigar from 
his mouth, gazed at its charred end and snapped it in the general direction of a 


in three years’ 


that was almost vertical. 
the cigar and trailed them over the 


or maybe soda-pop works.”” He 


You'd be Surprised,’’ Barr Countered. 
gest Thing Since Lincotn’s Proclamation Freeing the Slaves; 


ATE D BY 


‘*This Prohibition Law, 


following the gestures of 
ured confidence 
‘Mark my 


you this war has put differen 


ballyhoo about 





votes for them 
hasn’t been singed 
tender 
“Nob dy | 
right here in the st: 





ence 
called on them, 
with this country 
Flenger, 
his teeth 
‘That's the bunk, chief 
ment 
Captain Barr la 


‘| guess between 
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‘“‘Weill,’’ Flenger Insisted, 

“You Watch Your Step. 

You Get to Play Along 

With Us, Too. It Ain't All 
on Our Side"’ 


his vote the way the wind blows. Right now it’s blowing 
toward prohibition. Nation-wide prohibition. And that’s 
ist what we're going to get.” 

‘I teil vou it ain’t the people,” Flenger insisted; ‘it’s a 
few cracked fanatics that are tryin’ to save the world for 
the Democrats. They know everything’s upset row an’ 
they're steppin’ in, packin’ legislatures an’ buildin’ up 
enough of a case’ so they can put the shake on the brewers 
an’ distillers. In a year’s time you won't hear anything 
about prohibition, because the paid reformers will have 
been bought off.”’ 

“T’ve just got a hunch,” Barr answered in a matter-of- 
fact tone, “‘that the leaders of this dry movement can’t be 
bought off. Some of the biggest men in the country are 
pouring their money into this fight, and they’re doing it be- 
cause they think it’s the right thing to do. There's already 
a dozen or so states that have ratified, and what chance 
have the wets got in states that have been dry for years?” 

=7 “Take it from me,” Flenger snapped, “this whole thing 
is a lot of hypocritical bunk. People lookin’ for political 
power an’ publicity. It won't come off. Somebody’ll have 
brains enough to stop it.” 

He was pacing the floor and searching his pockets for a 
match. He paused sharply as there came a knock at the 
door of the captain's office. At a gesture from Barr he 

pped across the room and opened the door. A desk 
sergeant entered. He saluted the captain carelessly. 
We've picked up that old souse again, captain,”’ he ex- 
plained. “‘Martin kicked him out into the street an’ he 
stood on the corner makin’ speeches that didn’t please the 





ladies a whole lot 

4 look of impatience crossed the captain's face. ‘‘Who 
brought him in?” he asked. 

‘Flaherty, sir. The old boy’s pretty noisy.” 

The captain looked at his watch and thoughtfully ran his 
thumb over its crystal. ‘“‘Why didn’t Flaherty take him 
home?” he demanded impatiently 

‘He's prettv bad,”’ the sergeant replied. ‘‘About the 

nly place that’) hold him is a cell.” 

‘He didn’t go to work today at all?”’ the captain asked. 

The sergeant smiled wryly. ‘‘It’s Monday, you know, 
captain. He never goes to work on Monday.” 

““Who've you got?” Flenger cut in. “‘The old bozo from 

. ver in the next block?” 








“That’s him,” the sergeant nodded. 

“Did he have any money on him?” Flenger asked. 

“Four or five dollars,’ the sergeant shrugged. 

“‘Well,”’ Flenger growled through his mustache, “if you 
take my advice you'll buy him a pint of nose paint an’ 
throw both of ’em into a cell together. After he quiets 
down we can spring him.” 

“We get him about every Sunday night, don’t we?”’ Barr 
asked. 

“We get him pretty often,” the sergeant admitted. ‘‘So- 
ber he ain’t a bad old guy, but just as soon’s he gets a week’s 
pay he’s off on a grand souse. He’s been in here so often 
that last Thursday he walked in an’ asked if there was any 
mail for him.” 

**Poor old bum,” Barr said. ‘“‘Get him half a pint, ser- 
geant, and put the two of them in a cell. When he quiets 
down have one of the boys take him home.” 

“Very good, sir.”” The sergeant turned toward the door. 

“How much money did you say he had?” Barr asked 
quickly. 

“Four or five dollars, sir.” 

“That’s all that’s left of his week’s pay?” 

“‘T suppose so. That’s all he had when he came in, sir.” 

Barr’s fingers drummed a tune on his desk. Wrinkles 
crept across his forehead. The sergeant waited at the door. 
Flenger found his match, struck it on the sole of his shoe 
and filled the air around his head with bluish-white smoke 
clouds. 

“Have one of the boys take him home later on tonight,” 
3arr repeated. ‘‘See that he gets home, sergeant, and to 
bed. Also see that his wife gets whatever money he had 
when he came in. Don’t let him get his hands on it again.”’ 

When the sergeant had left, Flenger turned again toward 
Barr. “‘Just on account of bums like that old fool,”’ he said, 
‘your idea is that decent people can’t have a drink now an’ 
then?”’ 
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“Tt ain’t my idea, Paddy. I’m only telling you what’s in 
the wind. With thousands of men dead in France, there’s 
no room in this educated generation for the finished prod- 
uct of the corner saloon. The women are taking a hand in 
affairs. And you mark my words, it won’t be long before 
you see every saloon in America closed tight as a clam.” 

Flenger interrupted: ‘‘ You'll never close them with a 
law! A blind man can see that. There’s been a law in this 
town for years making them close at one A.M. an’ I don’t 
know a saloon that isn’t open all night! What's the law got 
to do with it? If we can’t enforce a law closing saleons at 
one o’clock in the morning, what chance have we got to en- 
force one that keeps them closed all the time?”’ 

“A better chance,”’ Barr countered, ‘‘than we ever have 
of closing them at a certain time. As it is now, the saloons 
are there and it ain’t a very difficult thing to break the law 
in them. If this amendment goes through, there just won’t 
be any saloons and we won’t have to bother about closing 
them at a certain time. It’s the old difference between a 
halfway slap and an honest-to-God wallop. 

“You got to admit, Paddy, the saloon gives a man plenty 
to talk about. Any factory owner in town will tell you that 
he can’t get anything done on a Monday. Half the stores 
don’t have enough people in their delivery departments to 
make shipments. The biggest trouble is that most of the 
money spent in saloons is spent by those who can least af- 
ford it. And what is spent, too, ain’t a hundredth part of 
what they actually cost the people!” 

“You been readin’ folders,’’ Flenger sneered. 

Barr shrugged. “ Well, there ain’t any sense in an argu- 
ment between you and me, Paddy. I just mention that 
Massachusetts has ratified. Others are going to fall into 
line. I think the country’s going to go dry. The next thing 
is what effect has that got on you and on me? We've worked 
together the last nine years and we understand each other’s 
ways. You're on the eligible list for captain and you ought 
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to make the grade within the next five years. I’m retiring Barr laughed. “‘I called him the minute I read the order.” ‘I'd like to sleep on it,”’ Fleng: ' 
in four and I’ve got a pretty good chance to make an in- “Ts it a shake-up?” tell you the truth, chief, there ain't a i! rt 
spector’s rank before Ido. With that in mind, Paddy, take “The alderman says not. Hesaysthere’ssomethinginthe hibition thing to g er—nota the wor [t 
yi a flash at this.” wind all right, but he can’t do much talking about it now all right to look ahead, but there thing 
From among the papers on the desk, Barr selected a de- However, he told me to go out there and not to let any too far ahead. If Swinnertor 
, partmental order and slid it impressively toward Flenger. thingworryme. . . . Of course, it ain’t a bad station.” protection for } listiller it there ‘ y 
The lieutenant stepped to the desk and picked it up, a look Flenger was chewing his mustache in advance. I can har ee two or three 
of inquiry in his eyes. again. When he answered, it was with lean years out there on a gamble. | 
It announced the transfer of Captain Barr to a new a growl: “No, it ain’t so bad. But worked 1 t r 
precinct. Flenger chewed his mustache and his eyes there’s nothing out there, Barr. In this puttin’ myse 
darted about the room as if reflecting the activity of his precinct there’s more than a hundred You n yree 
thoughts. saloons an’, in spite of the gamblin’ But I don't se t 
“Well,” he muttered at last, “‘what’sbackofit? Ithought shake-up two years ago, there’s still canr An ‘ t " 
everything was goin’ sweet here. You ain’t got a better enough houses spread around so that a r prett H the 
break over there, have you?” fellow can do himself a lot of good angle 
Barr shook his head negatively. ‘‘I ain’t got anything Your new precinct ain’t got that. It’s He’s wror ’ | 
there, Paddy. This is just one of those things. Crabo’s just anice, quiet old ladies’ home where neered, ‘‘ar ‘ 
taking my place here and I never had the notion that he the best copper you’ve got knows how hipped on tl I 
was tied up with any weight.” to stop a short circuit on a telegraph pole tel 1, not é 
““Crabowon’t clickin this house,” Flengersneered. ‘“‘This or maybe turn in a fire alarm right.” from now 
is a police station. Things happen around here. What poli- Barr was drumming the desk top You're wror I te 
ticians is he tied in with that could help himrunthis house?’”” again. ‘“‘There’s two breweries and a Their conversatior was inte 
The manner of the man had changed considerably. It was_ distillery out in that precinct,’’ he said rupted by a tapping the d 
inbred in him that a sudden and inexplicable change of this softly. ‘‘Swinnerton owns the distil- Come in!” Flenge i t | 
nature could presage but one thing. That wasashake-up. lery. Maybe he’s looking ahead too. was the desk serge 
He guessed that the same thoughts filled Barr’s mind. I happen to know that whatever he “Sorry to bother ; é 
The captain went on by way of explanation: “I talked says to the commissioner just about Paddy Flenger plained, “‘but there's a your w 
with Crabo on the telephone this morning.”’ goes. If he didn’t want me transferred at the desk raisin’ guff because he car 
““What’d he have to offer?’’ Flenger snapped. I'd stay right here.”” He drummed louder and the lines’ get his fathe it of Donohue’s place. He's pretty 
“Well,” Barr drawled thoughtfully, ‘judging from what on his forehead deepened. about it too. He says his father’s drunk and Donchue 
he said and the way he said it, he don’t like it any better “You mark my words, Paddy, when this prohibition keepin’ him in there just to git his money. The young 
than I do.” thing goes through, whisky’s going to be worth an awful fellow says if we don’t do somethin’ about it he’s goin’ t 
Flenger puffed his cigar meditatively; finally hesaid: “Of lotagallon. I was wondering if you would like to go along headquarters.” 
course, he may be lying.” with me?” Flenger had taken to pacing the floor aga his forehea 
““He may be,” Barr grunted. Flenger took to pacing the flooragain. Greedwasstamped deeply creased with wrinkle ell him t imp in t 
“‘An’ if there’s anything to cover up,”’ Flenger went on, deep upon his cunning features and his gestures were nerv-_ lake,’’ he muttered What does he t we’ re 
“he’s certainly lying. We've got to figure that. Have you ous. It was plain to be seen that he was weighing the pos- here-—-a day nursery?” 
talked to Swinnerton about this?” sibilities that the transfer wrought. Barr waited patiently. Continued on Page 72 
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**We've Picked Up That Old Souse Again, Captain. Martin Kicked Him Out Into the Street an’ He Stood on the Corner Makin’ Speeches 
That Didn't Please the Ladies a Whole Lot’’ 
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HE invention of money and the invention of print- 

ing have been proclaimed by wise men to be the 

greatest inventions of mankind. In modern times 
the two have been combined in the shape of printed 
money—an inevitable joining. The success of that union, 
however, is dependent upon a fundamentai—credit. Credit 
rests upon material property in the immediate instance, 
but, ultimately, upon character. 

“‘Commercial credits are based upon the possession of 
money or property?” J. P. Morgan, the elder, was asked on 
the witness stand before the Pujo Money Trust Committee. 

‘‘ Money or property or character,’ Mr. Morgan answered. 

“Ts not commercial credit based primarily upon money 
or property?” 

“No, sir; the first thing is character.” 

‘Before money or property?” 

“Before money or anything else. Money cannot buy it.” 

‘But is that the rule of business?” 

‘That is the rule of business, sir.” 


The entire theory of the Federal Reserve System, 
which sprang to some extent out of 
the conclusions pointed 
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Pujo Committee, is 
based on credit. Though it is true 
that the Federal Reserve Act stipu- 
lates that a minimum of 40 per cent 
gold reserve must be held against 
Federal Reserve notes outstanding, 
that is, relatively, a gesture. Expe- 
rienced bankers in the United States 
maintain that the system would work 
equally well were there a complete 
absence of any reserve requirements. 
The Federal Reserve notes, which 
make up a large proportion of the 
paper currency in circulation, are, in 
fact, but shadows of incomplete 
transactions, not worth the excellent 
paper on which they are printed, ex- 
cept for the circumstance that they 
represent the belief that business men 
will pay their debts. Even the 40 
per cent gold reserve would not 
save their face value, or really any 
value at all, were it not for confi- 
dence. 

That Federal Reserve money 
passes current, is never ques- 
tioned, never rejected in the chan- 
nels of trade, is due to faith that 
the transactions which it repre- 
sents will be concluded. It must 
constantly be borne in mind that 
there can be no Federal Reserve 

currency in circulation which does 
not spring from the cperation 
of credit. Assoon as the man 
whose borrowings have given 
issuance toa Federal Reserve 


By Reed Smoot 


United States Senator From Utah 


DECORATIONS BY WYNCIE KING 


note pays his debt, that note disappears, retires instantly 
from circulation. The note is born of debt, lives its entire 
life subsisting on the existence of that debt, and expires 
automatically upon cancellation of the obligation. In a 
word, this note, this instrumentality with which material 
things of value may be purchased, lives, circulates and has 
its value in anabstraction. It abhors the present substance; 
it thrives solely on expectation. It succumbs to realization. 
Almost mysterious as such a process may seem, it touches 
the intimate lives of the American people every day, every 
hour, every minute. Now established as the principal cur- 
rency, it is a part of the very life of the people. Concerning 
the process of its operation there is 

nothing mysterious. The tangible 

operation is exceedingly simple; 

almost a kindergarten perform- 

ance of playing with blocks, 
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that one there to make a de- 
sign. The mystery, the intangible thing, too, is 
simple in a final analysis. All there is to the mystery is a 
simple belief called by the names of Credit and Character. 
John Anderson has some land in Montana and desires to 
stock it with sheep. He goes to a national bank—say, the 
First National Bank of Helena. He is known to the officers 
of the bank as a man of good character, industrious, with a 
reputation for persevering endeavor and a desire to meet 
his engagements. Anderson borrows $5000 on his personal 
note, indorsed, perhaps, by some other reputable person. 
He buys his sheep. For such an agricultural purpose he 
may make a six months’ loan, the Federal Reserve Act 
especially favoring farmers and livestock growers by giv- 
ing them longer terms than any other class of borrowers. 


In Lieu of John Anderson's Sheep 


EANTIME, the First National Bank of Helena, having 

assisted many sheepmen and other producers in the 
region it serves, finds itself in need of funds. It has made 
more loans than it otherwise could because it is a member 
of the Federal Reserve System, as are all national banks. 
So, wanting more money in hand, it takes the note of John 
Anderson and those of other borrowers to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, in whose district it lies, and 
rediscounts them, paying the Federal Reserve Bank the 
current rate, which is less than the rate being charged 
Anderson. 

Now had it not been for the existence of the Federal 
Reserve System, John Anderson might not have received 
his loan in the first place. But, knowing it could fall back 
on the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, the First 
National Bank of Helena did make the loan. Upon the 
rediscount of the Anderson and other notes presented, 
Federal Reserve notes are issued. The existence of John 
Anderson’s debt, which created the demand of the Helena 
bank for ready funds, constituted the cause of the issu- 
ance of the Federal Reserve notes. They circulate freely in 
the markets of the nation, facilitating, stimulating trade, 


finding their way into the pay envelopes of factory em- 
ployes, clerks, farm hands, miners, and thence to the grocer, 
the hardware merchant, the landlord. 

Those notes are the paper representatives of the sheep on 
John Anderson’s ranch. It would be highly inconvenient 
to pass a sheep across the counter in purchasing a new ax 
or a dozen eggs, and perhaps receiving an assortment of 
rabbits and white mice and talking parrots in change. The 
Federal Reserve note serves the purpose better. But what 
is perhaps of greater economic importance is that while the 
note is taking the place of the sheep, the sheep are growing 
and breeding and increasing in value, and thereby increas- 
ing the common wealth. The rancher and the nation both 
are made richer, because the sheep can be left alone and 
not prematurely consumed. 

In due course come lambing time and shearing time. 
Two sources of wealth have been stimulated by the exist- 
ence of the Federal Reserve 
System. John Anderson 
shears his flock and sells his oy 
wool. He is in funds and pays pe: 
off his note to the First Na- a 
tional Bank of Helena. In- 
stantly that institution 
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3 redeems the note held by the 
, Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis and, as instantly, the 
Federal Reserve notes based 
upon the rediscount retire from 
circulation. The debt has been 
paid all along the line. 

But John Anderson wants 
to finance his lambs—a part 
of them until they are large 
| a enough to sell for meat; a part 

~ to add to his flock in order to 

He ~ increase his wool production. 

hy aie He has paid off his first note. 

ie He has proved to the bank 
that he is honest. His credit 
is good. He borrows anew. 
His note goes through the 
ies, same process of reaching the 
Federal Reserve Bank and 
giving birth to more Federal 
Reserve notes. When the 
ifs lambs are grown large enough 
for the market he sells some 
of them. With the proceeds 
of the sale he is able to pay off 
a part of his debt to the bank. 
He cuts his debt in half, re- 
taining half the original loan, 
by renewal, in order to carry 

his stock over the winter. 

So the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, by means of its phantom 
evidences of value—itsnotes 
this time is assisting in the pro- 
duction not only of wool but 
of meat. 

In almost every industry 
the ramifications and vicissi- 
tudes of the product are sc 
numerous that a volume could 
be written tracing to ultimate 
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consumption every major product and by-product of a 
single original sheep. It would be found that at every stage 
the Federal Reserve System touched the operation in some 
manner, and always in a helpful manner. This cannot be 
done in the space of a brief exposition. Let wool alone be 
traced in a general way. 

At shearing time a buyer representing a wool dealer de- 
sires to buy John Anderson’s wool, as well as that of others. 
A transaction is consummated. The wool company ac- 
quires large quantities of raw wool and stores it. The wool 
company, rich in the actual, tangible wool, but low in cash, 
goes to the First National Bank of Boston, the city in 
which the company has its offices, and puts in a note for 
$20,000. This time, though the note is properly indorsed, 
it is almost certain to be accompanied by warehouse re- 
ceipts, which alone can unlock the door of the warehouse 
where the wool is stored. Did the bankers lack confidence 
in the integrity of the company, they would not have made 
the loan at all, but, as many contingencies occur in the life 
of any business, it is well to take possession of the wool 
itself. The wool constitutes the security. 

Now the wool dealer goes forth in search of a market. 
He is successful in negotiating a sale to the American 

Woolen Company and 

must deliver the wool. 

a Meantime he has made 

19% other sales and has gradu- 

r . : ally curtailed his loan to 
Rs the bank. Each time such 










a transaction has taken place, the First National Bank of 
Boston has found occasion to take the company’s note, with 
warehouse receipts attached, to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston and rediscount them, taking Federal Reserve notes, 
which find their way into the pay envelopes of spinners in the 
woolen mills, into those of other workers, and into the cash 
registers of merchants. 

Therefore, though the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston is 
indirectly making possible the orderly marketing of the wool 
held by the company, making it unnecessary for the company 
to dump it on the market at once, thereby depressing the 
price so that the sheep grower would find the industry un- 
profitable, the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis is mak- 
ing it possible for John Anderson to raise not only more wool 
but more lamb and mutton. But now the wool company 
pays up its note to the First National Bank of Boston, the 
Federal Reserve notes based on it retire, the company again 
comes into possession of the warehouse receipts and delivers 
the raw wool to the American Woolen Company. ' 


Links in the Endless Chain 


HE latter is a great corporation which buys wool from 

many companies to feed its thousands of looms. It needs 
operating capital. It may have moved the wool from the 
warehouse to its own premises or may merely have taken over 
the receipts and left it stored. In any event, the wool is in 
existence, about to be or in the process of being manufactured 
into blankets. The company gives its note to a member bank 
of the Federal Reserve System; the Old Colony*Trust Com- 
pany of Boston, for example, which, under special provisions 
of the Federal Reserve Act, has been permitted to join the 
system, although a state-chartered institution. The Federal 
Reserve notes received go to pay the textile workers and to 
pay the salaries and commissions of salesmen who are out on 
the road obtaining orders from blanket wholesalers for blank- 
ets or for bolts of wool goods of various sorts. 

With orders in hand, and the raw wool woven into finished 
fabrics, delivery is made, bills paid, the note to the bank can- 
celled and the Federal Reserve notes retired. 

Now the wholesalers face the job of selling to department 
stores, garment factories and tailors and upholsterers—in 
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short, to all manner of consumers of woolen goods. They 
must finance their undertakings. They have bought their 
goods but not yet sold them. So they borrow, and once 
again the wool takes the form of Federal Reserve notes, 
and when sales are made, the notes again vanish away as 
completely as the baa-baa of the sheep from which the 
wool was sheared. 

But another factor may enter. The fact remains the 
same, but may take a different form. Perhaps, when the 
wholesaler or jobber bought the fabrics from the American 
Woolen Company he could not pay cash for them because 
he had laid out so much on stock in trade. But he was a 
man of character with good credit and the American Woolen 
Company accepted his note. In turn this note was dis- 
counted at the Old Colony Trust Company because it had 
the indorsement of the American Woolen Company upon it, 
and back of that the blanket jobber and the blankets them- 
selves. Again the aura of credit associated with the pos- 
sessors of the wool carried the whole matter to the Federal 
Reserve Bank and Federal Reserve notes came into being. 

When the jobber or wholesaler finally disposed of his 
stock to retailers in various cities, he received cash and 
negotiable notes which enabled him to pay off his own 
obligations. The retailers, too, financed their purchases at 
their local banks and, ultimately, notes turned up in every 
one of the twelve Federal Reserve Banks in the country, 
representing money advanced to tide over the merchants 
and other tradesmen until the public, the ultimate con- 
sumers, had appeared and made their purchases. 

It would obviously be impossible to trace John Ander- 
son’s wool from the time it left his ranch until it reached 


the identical person wearing 
a suit made from it, but the 
credit granted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in every 
stage of manufacture was, in 
mest cases, necessary to the 
successful operation of each 
f | particular line of manufac- 
. Ca ture. 

| Nor must it be forgotten 
that the purchase of John 
Anderson's wool, in the form 
of a woolen suit, was made 
possible because the man 
who bougkt the suit had em- 
ployment and because his 
employers were able to pay 
him a salary for the reason 
that they had obtained 
credit. Indeed, the Federal 
Reserve notes he received in 
his pay envelope and turned 
over to his tailor or garment 

















shop conceivably could have 
been the identical notes 
which sprang into existence 
because of the loan negoti- 
ated by his employers. Con- 
ceivably also he might have 
handled the notes of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minne- 


- apolis which issued the very 

fx: first ones stimulated by John 
i Anderson’s enterprise. Fed- 
eral Reserve notes of all 

twelve Federal Reserve 


Banks are equally valuable 
in all parts of the country. 
i“ When it is stated that 
when John Anderson paid 
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his first note the Federal Reserve notes which his loan ha 
created were retired, it obviously is not meant that t 

identical notes were discovered and retired. But it dos 
mean that a precisely identical volume of some Federa 


Reserve notes were retired 


It may very cogently be inquired: How was all tl 


financing transacted before December 23, 1913, when the 
Federal Reserve Act became law? It was accomplished 
but in a clumsy manner, dangerous to the community ar 

unreliable from the point of view of the producers who de 


pended upon credit 


In the Days of Uncertain Credit 


[Fee were made to farmers, to manufacturers, whole 
salers and retailers, and character and integrity were, a 
now, the chief bases of credit. But no dependable systen 
existed 

The situation then and now in the financial and credit 
world is suggestive of an apt comparison. All but th 
newer generation well remember the early days of the au 
tomobile. Automobiles would run and people used then 
but one did not have to walk f a mile without seeing a 





crippled machine, usually with a man beneath it, prone or 
his back, or with the hood raised, tinkering with more 

less patience at the engine. Or, mayhap, he was to be ob- 
served patching a puncture or 
sweating at a hand tire pump 
He was greeted with derisive 


cries of ‘Get a horse.”” He wa 





the butt of many 
songs were written with the unre 


kes, and popular 4 


bility of the automobile as the central j 
theme. That was only yesterday | 
How often is the same spectacle 


A man may drive 
many a Sabbath day’s journey with- 
out seeing a breakdown, except ir 


witnessed today 


case of collision or other accident due i 

to outside causes, but not the id, 

repetitious engine trouble L 
The old credit system did function. 

Butit was continually breaking 

There were no roadside garages for it \ 

no conveniently located filling sta- 

tions. And when credit machinery 

breaks down, much falls with it ‘ 


rdown 


Moreover, credit was more direct } 


susceptible of contr l at the hands of 
interests inimical to the genera! wel- \ 


fare. \ 
Small banks throughout the coun- A 


try, lending money to farmers, sma 4 


manufacturers, storekeepers, and 

the like, were confined to their i 
own resources and what they could ; 
borrow in a pinch from their big- 
city correspondents. Every small 
bank, then as now, carried bal- 
ances with big city banks and fre- / 

quently borrowed funds from the Y 

larger brothers. But the larger 

brothers were under no obligation \ 

to discount the small-bank 

paper. At any time they f ? : 
could call in advances made exes Co 
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C OZY By Louise Kennedy Mabie 


ILLUSTRATED Br 





“I’m Going to Town,"’' He Said. 


HE bricked terrace stood forth fair and rosy. For 

two days no one had played follow-the-leader across 

it and into the pool and out of the pool. The green 
Italian garden below was in shadow and at peace. For two 
days no one had played football down its mossy alleys, 
among its cypresses, about its quivering, crumbling old 
fauns and satyrs, imported in bulk and at great cost by 
Mr. Henderson, and staring bewildered at a new world 
from stony Roman eyes. The robin in the apple tree chirped 
sleepily. For two days no one had tried to lure him down 
to the tea table below with lumps of sugar held up in thin, 
coaxing, nervous little fingers, with crumbs of corn bread, 
with slices of cake. 

Even the great pink facade of the house—thirty rooms 
or so, and no one ever remembered how many baths— was 
unlighted and somnolent, for Mrs. Henderson was taking 
her before-dinner rest and Mr. Henderson was submerged 
in his black-marble tub and Mortimer, the butler, was 
smoking his English brier pipe and looking over the rose 
garden 

In the music room someone had turned on the organ. 
The organ was searching for a lost chord in the dusk. 
Quiet people at ease-—-Mr. Hendersor, Mrs. Henderson 
and Mortimer, the butler—when Miss Gypsy Gower was 
away, but trained troops on their toes when Miss Gypsy 
Gower came home again. 

One heard her first at the turn of the hill below Jour- 
ney’s End; her horn, like a tallyho trumpet, telling any- 
one who might be coming down the hill that Miss Gypsy 
Gower was coming up. And then one heard the roar of the 
car itself arid the scud of great tires over gravel, and a 
pulled-up brake. Sometimes one heard her voice, more 
frequently one did not. And no one ever heard her laugh, 
for Miss Gypsy Gower did not laugh. 








Tonight Mortimer, at the first shock of the tallyho horn, 
dropped his pipe and ran. Mrs. Henderson awoke and 
sat upright. Mr. Henderson got out of his tub. 

“Who is playing the organ, Mortimer?’’ asked Miss 
Gypsy Gower as she came in the front door. 

“That will be Mr. Henderson’s nephew, Miss Gypsy, 
who has arrived for the week,” said Mortimer, panting. 
“*He—he has been at the organ more or less since he came.” 

** At it,’”’ echoed Gypsy blankly. 

“‘Since Saturday,” said Mortimer. “In time for luncheon. 
He liked, particularly, the chocolate sauce, Miss Gypsy.” 

“‘Chocolate sauce! The Lost Chord! Is Mr. Hender- 
son’s nephew a little boy, Mortimer?”’ 

“Ho, no, miss,’”’ said Mortimer. ‘Quite a large young 
gentleman. I believe he follows the profession of—of 
gushers, miss.” 

**Gushers,”’ echoed Gypsy blankly. ‘‘Oh, oil. Mr. Hen- 
derson did make his money in oil, didn’t he, Mortimer?” 

“In something—something Texan, Miss Gypsy, I be- 
lieve,”’ said Mortimer, hedging. 

But Miss Gypsy had already stepped across several 
squares of black marble toward the music room. 

“Tell Mrs. Banton that I shall want milk toast and 
melon for my dinner, Mortimer,’”’ she announced crisply. 
“At 7:45. In my sitting room upstairs. . . . Ditch those 
roses. . . . There is dust along the Doge’s picture frame, 
Mortimer. Get in Harriet with a soft cloth and a step- 
ladder to dust the dirty Doge.” 

“Yes, miss,"’ agreed Mortimer, deprecating, perspiring. 
“There are three telegrams and some flowers, miss. And 
Mr. Cheek has been ringing up—er—feverishly, miss.” 

But miss did not attend. She crossed the polished ex- 
panse of black-and-white marble without faltering, clip- 
clip, in her high-heeled severe little shoes. She entered the 
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*‘What are You Going to Do?’ 


music room and snapped on the lights. Mortimer sighed 
with the lifting of tension and found time, even in his 
preoccupation with Miss Gypsy’s homecoming, to be thank- 
ful that he was not Mr. Henderson’s musical relative. 

Miss Gypsy was standing just within the wrought-iron 
gates which opened to the music room, looking at Mr. 
Henderson’s nephew, and one can get some idea of his size 
by the statement that seated at the console of the electric 
organ at one end of the music room he could be seen at all 
from the other. For the music room was vaulted and raft- 
ered and three stories high and a hundred or so feet long. 
It was tapestried and niched and fireplaced and dim and 
Italian. It was set out here and there with cinquecento 
sofas in dull mulberry brocade. Two grand pianos were 
lost in the dusk of a far corner, but Mr. Henderson’s 
nephew was not lost. Gypsy could see him clearly as she 
moved down the central space between the flanking sofas, 
and presently Gypsy, small as she was, by her irresistible 
advance, began to beseen herself. Mr. Henderson’s nephew 
stood up suddenly as Gypsy advanced to the console, and 
leaning over swiftly, shut off the power. 

“Do you like The Lost Chord?” asked Gypsy after a 
moment. 

““Y-yes, ma’am,” stammered Mr. Henderson’s nephew. 

“‘When we run the organ in this house,” said Gypsy 
kindly, tolerantly, as one might to an erring child, “we 
play Honegger or Erik Satie or Debussy. Or we play jazz. 
We are cerebral—devotees of the Six—or we give ourselves 
over frankly to the voodoo blues. But never by any chance 
are we sickly or sentimental or sticky.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Henderson’s nephew. 

“You are stopping for the week?” continued Gypsy 
kindly. ‘‘You are Mr. Henderson’s nephew? I am Gypsy 
Gower.” 




















When there was no answer to this Gypsy swept on. She 
held up her forefinger. She wiggled it playfully, admonish- 
ingly, at Mr. Henderson’s nephew. 

“So big,” she said sweetly. ‘‘So bashful. Such a boon. 
Are the curls real? Is the rest of the haircut real 
especially the tight part over the ears?” 

He raised a vague hand to his hair. He ran a vague hand 
across his eyes, shutting out for a moment her gleaming 
girl’s face. 

“After tonight I shall not be at home,” sighed Gypsy, 
“and at the end of the week you go. Dear, dear, you blush 
so nicely. I have not seen anyone blush for years. Do you 
understand anything at all of what I have been saying?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I , 

“You understind particularly that The Lost Chord 
is out?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I 

“‘Good-by,” said Gypsy crisply, and was gone. Up the 
length of the Persian rug between the cinquecento sofas. 
Across the marble hall, clip-clip, gone. He sat down ab- 
ruptly at the console. And after a time he ran his hands 
through his blond crest of hair. 

Gypsy smiled once at her dressing table as English 
Robbins brushed out her hair. 

“Almost cozy to be back again, Robbins,”’ said Gypsy. 

Robbins stared. ‘‘I understood you didn’t much fawncy 
Journey’s End, miss,”’ said Robbins, brushing. 

“T don’t,” said Gypsy, “but, after all, I was born here. 
I meant that it is almost cozy in comparison with other 
people’s houses. Deadly work, visiting. The pillows are 
always too big. And crépe-de-chine sheets. French. Deca- 
dent. And windows that stick. Give me cool, lavendered 
linen, Robbins, and plenty of air.” 

“Yes, miss. You 


were born here? 


’ 
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bare toes wiggling in her black satin, fur-lined slippers, her 
nerves tingling all over just beneath her skin. She sat in 
patience waiting for the end of it, and when the end came, 
it began all over again. 

Gypsy was pale as she stood up and kicked off her fur- 
lined slippers and ripped out of her dressing gown. She 
didn’t stop to put red on her lips or powder on her nose. She 
flung herself into the first thing at hand—a wisp of an old 
black lace dinner dress. 

They were at dinner when Gypsy came in. Mr. Hen- 
derson was chuckling over a particularly good joke of his 
own, and Mrs. Henderson was laughing with him, and Mr 
Henderson’s nephew was eating his fillet of sole 

“Why, Gypsy,” said plump Mrs. Henderson in some 
dismay. ‘“‘ Darling, couldn’t you rest?” 

“‘No, mother,”’ said Gypsy gravely. “I haven't rested 
for years.” 

“Arch,”’ said Mr. Henderson heartily at the top of his 
lungs, “‘the lovely ghost before you is my stepdaughter, 
Miss Gypsy Gower.” 

Mr. Henderson's nephew, standing beside his chair, 
looked at Miss Gower, and Miss Gower’s eyes flicked over 
Mr. Henderson’s nephew. After the little pause, dinner 
moved forward like a processional. 

“She is going to get herself married in November,”’ con- 
tinued Mr. Henderson, beaming on the company, “to young 
Bannister Cheek, son of old Bannister Cheek. Compared 
to B. Cheek, Sr., in money and power, I am a lamb and a 
piker, and compared to B. Cheek, Jr., Arch, you are a lamb 
and a piker. The headlight on her left hand is the Cheek 
family engagement ring. Marie Antoinette dropped it one 
morning out of her crown jewels, and whenever anyone 
drops anything in this world, there is a Cheek at hand to 





asked Robbins. 

“There isa rumor 
to that effect in the 
family,”’ said Gypsy, 
‘but I’ve never had 
a home.’’ Above 
Gypsy’s head was 
reflected Robbins’ 
tight little smile, 
Robbins’ glance 
about the luxurious 
room. ‘‘It isn’t 
funny,” said Gypsy 
abruptly. ‘‘It’s 
true.”” And relapsed 
into her usual si- 
lence. But she was 
really pleased with 
Mrs. Banton’s care- 
ful tray when it 
came up with Mor- 
timer. She lifted the 
cover over the toast. 
She sniffed at the 
melon. 

‘“‘Almost cozy, 
Mortimer,’’ said 
Gypsy, smiling. 
“Tell Mrs. Banton 
she’s a duck.” 

Still in her high 
good humor withthe 
world, she was be- 
ginning on her toast 
when she heard the 
organ. The music 
room made a wing 
by itself. Its glassed 
doors stood open to 
the night and were 
just across from } 
Gypsy’s windows. 
Even with her fin- | 
gers stopping up her 
ears—and they were 
stopping up her ears 
immediately —she 
could not help hear- 
ing the organ. 
Gayly, almost 
jauntily, in quick- 
ened time, The Lost 
Chord came swing- 
ing uptoherthrough 
the night. Gypsy 











pick it up 
your sleeve?”’ 


Bully fish, Mort. What else have you up 


‘Guinea hen, sir. And your favorite dessert, sir.” 

“Not the little pancakes?”’ shouted Mr. Henderson, 
beaming 

“Yes, sir. Crépe Suzettes, sir.’ 

“Cheer up, Gypsy,”” boomed Mr. Henderson, flapping 
his napkin. ‘Little French pancakes for dessert. Little 
French dress. Little French slippers. Little French hair- 
cut. You oughta be a happy girl, Gypsy. You oughta 
frisk.”’ 

“T don’t frisk,"’ said Gypsy with tight lips 

“Cripes, don’t I know it!”’ said Mr. Henderson, wiping 
his face with his napkin. 

Gypsy shook her head at the guinea hen. She glanced at 
the asparagus and shuddered. She did not do anything 
really except sit in her chair and look with a fixed, relent- 
less, stony sort of looking across the table at Mr. Hender- 
son’s nephew. All the vitality in Gypsy at the moment 
seemed to have gone into her eyes and her hair. Her lovely 
little face was pale enough, but her eyes were ablaze and 
her hair, after Robbins’ even, vigorous brushing, simply 
rioted. The Gower hair was dark and fine-spun and crinkly; 
most comfortable blowing in the wind from the bow of a 
racing yacht or the back of a polo pony or the top of the 
world. The Gower men through generations had been dark 
and adventurous—soldiers and sailors and explorers and 
pioneers. The Gower women had been dark and glamorous, 
and had followed their men into impossible places, under- 
going hardship and pain and fatigue, and leading thereby 
incredibly interesting and amusing and diverting lives 
They had taken off their hats and had let their hair blow 
Gypsy had cut off her hair when it got too much in her 
way, and it had 
prayed into curls 
over her small head, 
and the girls at 
school had called her 
“baby.” Shehad let 
it grow again, and it 
had cuddled dowr 
into curls in the nape 
of her neck and had 
made a frame for 
her face and had 
brought ost the am 
ber lights in her 
great dark eyes, and 
people had stared 
and said she looked 
like an actress. So 
now she parted it 
demurely in the 
middle and bound it 
down in a net and 
looked like a lady, 
and except when it 
ame down she for- 
got it. But tonight 
sne had not remem- 
bered her net, and 


across the table she 
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sat through it with- 
out moving, her fin- 
gers in her ears, her 


He Looked to Gypsy Like a Painting She Had Seen Somewhere of Someone Blond and Powerful 


and Greek Who Was Driving the Chariot of the Sun 


Continued on 
Page 65 
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collection, one in a museum and another in a New 
York dealer’s possession. I pushed a lettuce leaf 
to one side and scrutinized it. It was just as I 
feared. I looked at my host. His eyes were fixed 
on me with a curious expression, pride and ex- 
pectancy being evenly matched. 

“How many have you?” I asked. I could do 
no less. 

With that meekness beyond which human pride 
cannot extend, he answered, as though he were 
speaking of Rembrandts: 

“Only a dozen!” 

““Where in the world did you find them?” 

He considerately raised his voice so that all 
his guests might hear. 

“T’ll admit right off the bat,”’ he said, with the 
plagiarized modesty of all true collectors, ‘‘that 
it was not brains or knowledge but dumb luck. 
I was walking along one of those quiet little 
streets in Naples last year. I like to go out by 
myself when I am in Europe, without a guide or 
interpreter tagging along trying to steer me into 
places where he gets a rake-off on all purchases, 
or into palazzos of impoverished noblemen where 
they plant a lot of bum furniture and expect 
double a regular dealer’s price because they are 
supposed to be heirlooms that have been in the 
family since the sixteenth century, and so on. 

“The street I was telling you about was one 
of those where tourists never go. All of a sudden 
I happened to see in the window of a little shop, 
among a lot of curios of all kinds, one plate! I 
am no china expert, but even from a distance 
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A Tali Case Clock, 1690. Made by Tomas Tompson 


HE other night I dined at the Long Island palazzo 

of an acquaintance whose winnings in the stock 

market last year were so great that the newspapers 
did not print a single lie about them. In fact, they did not 
even mention his mame, though they purveyed enough 
ticker romance about hitherto unknown plungers who 
cleaned up five or ten newspaper millions. Now, any man 
who takes so much reali money out of the stock market that 
he goes to the trouble of keeping unpublished the statistics 
thereof, is rich, even in Detroit. On week days, especially 
between ten A.M. and three P.M., my reticent millionaire is 
a shrewd, straight-thinking chap, without illusions about 
any man, himself not excepted. In the matter of invest- 
ments he is 110 per cent Missourian, with telescopic vision 
and microscopic accuracy. He is familiar with the devices 
employed by the cleverest people in Wall Street and else- 
where to part equally clever people everywhere from their 
dollars. 

My host, affable and self-confident, was too modest to 
talk to me about his stock-market triumphs. 

‘{t’s the old story,”’ he said. “‘ You have made the point 
time and again that there can be nothing new in Wall 
Street. You are right. Say, I understand you are 
interested in antiques.” 

“T am,” I confessed. 

“So am I!” And in the exuberance of his joy he shook 
hands, congratulating himself and me on the achievement 
of real brotherhood at last. 


Treated to His First American 


: 1 sir,”’ he continued, with all the pride of discovery, 

“it is the greatest thing in the world to have a hobby, 
especially when you pick one that can be indulged in so 
that it will pay you in dollars and cents. If you stick to 
dealers who know your financial rating you will pay top 
prices. If you go to those who don’t, you bump into 
fakes. To get bargains, you must look in the right place. 
I insist on being my own picker. That’s all.” 

The sacred laws of hospitality compelled me to ask 
politely: “‘Do you find many bargains that way?” 

‘*] have other things to do, of course, but I get my share. 
It took me some time to learn.” 

The salad was served in—I’ll call it a Capo di Monte 
plate. I looked at it from force of habit. It belonged toa 
rather gorgeous set of which there were five famous speci- 
mens in the United States, three of them in a private 


I knew I had found something!” He paused. I 
could see that he really believed what he was tell- 
ing me. He went on: 

‘““You know Ear! Storrs, don’t you?”” He meant the re- 
tired banker, known in New York antique circles as the 
Auctioneers’ Best Friend. 

“Yes,” I said; “but I thought he went in for silver.” 

*‘And for china. He is always bragging about his Capo 
di Monte collection, and particularly about the three 
plates that belonged to the last king 
of the Two Sicilies—I forget his 
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“It was dirt cheap at fifty dollars but, you know, those 
chaps really feel badly if you pay them what they ask you 
the first time. So I laughed and held up ten fingers before 
him. I thought he would die right then and there, but he 
recovered and gasped, ‘Forty!’ 

“So I said, ‘Twelve!’ Half an hour later he wrapped 
up the plate and I gave him twenty dollars. He tried to 
sell me the rest of the shop. But he didn’t have anything 
else I wanted, until it occurred to me that he might have 
more plates. I asked him: ‘Have you any more plates 
like this?’ He looked at meso blankly that I knew he was 
holding out on me. ‘I want the rest,’ I said. He looked 
seared and said: ‘I don’t know. Perhaps.’ Suddenly he 
stopped talking. It struck me he might be selling stolen 
goods—you know, that was a very rare plate—but I did 
not wish to do the poor devil an injustice. So I said: ‘If 
you can get another I’ll give you twenty dollars for it.’ I 
gave him the name of the hotel and the number of the 
room, and told him to come at six P.M., but he shook his 
head. ‘What’s the matter?’ I asked. And he answered: 
‘More at twenty dollars? No!’” 


Polite Agreement Among Collectors 


a E HAD me. I said: ‘If you bring me another I’ll give 
you twenty-two dollarsfor it. If you bring me two 

more I'll give you fifty dollars for the two. If you bring 
me six more I’ll give you $180 for the six.’ ‘No!’ he said; 
‘one a day and not sure! For thirty-five dollars I bring all 
I can. Perhaps! Understand? The friend who obtains 
them brings for me one in the night. He—he—he is an ec- 
centric.’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘if you bring me the whole lot at 
once I'll give you thirty dollars apiece; but don’t come unless 
you have at least five more.” His face positively writhed 
with anguish, but I felt sure he would bring me half a dozen 
that night. But he didn’t. He brought only one.” 

“T’ll bet somebody was stealing them, one at a time,”’ 
volunteered someone. 

“Oh, no!” smiled the host. ‘I wouldn’t buy stolen 
goods.”’ 

“Oh, no!”” This came sweetly from four of the guests. 
They were married to collectors—none of them of bottles. 





name. Well, when I got close enough 
te the shop window I saw the plate 
was the mate of Earl Storrs’ triplets. 
I speak Italian just about well enough 
to get along with the help of my 
hands and a book of travelers’ checks. 

“It was a dingy little shop inside, 
full of all kinds of junk—Pompeian 
antiquities, Egyptian relics, furni- 
ture, figurines and any old thing! 
The proprietor was an excruciatingly 
polite little chap who bowed a million 
times. I could tell that I was the first 
American tourist that had ever been 
in that shop.” 

“How could you tell?”’ I asked. 

“T get you!’”’ And he smiled for- 
givingly. ‘‘But I knew it from the 
way he carried on—afraid the rich 
foreigner might get away without 
buying the shop. Anyhow, I got 
busy. I asked the price of things I 
didn’t want—chairs and old cande- 
labra and daggers with silver-gilt 
hilts, and things in the window, until 
I finally worked up to the plate. 
‘How much for that one?’ And I 
yawned in his face. But he was as 
excited as anything. ‘Ah! Itis very 
good!’ ‘Listen,’ I told him, ‘if your 
price isn’t right the first time, I walk 
out. Understand?’ ‘Si, signore!’ 
He was torn between the desire to 
hook his first American and the fear 
of losing that trade. Finally he 
plunged: ‘Fifty,’ he said. ‘Fifty lire, 
eh?’ I said. ‘No! No! No!’ he 

















shrieked; ‘not lire! Dollars! Amer- 
ican money!’ 
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“Really, I wouldn’t. It isn’t virtue. It is that I don’t 
collect china. I wanted all I could get, so I told him to 
take back his plate and not come unless he had more. You 
should have seen his face drop. He asked me how long I 
was going to be in Naples, and I said a couple of days. 
He took the plate back with him. The next night Ee 
He paused. Then he finished artistically: ‘‘He didn’t 
come at all!” 

The host looked about him, smiled and went on: “But 
the night after he brought me eight. I paid him thirty 
dollars apiece. I told him what train I was leaving on and 
he said: ‘I hope—that is all! I hope!’ Well, just before 
my train pulled out he came running with three more. He 
tried to hold me up for fifty dollars apiece but I gave him 
$100 for the three. It completed the dozen. I was talking 
to a dealer in Rome about them and he didn’t believe I had 
them. He said he did not think there were that many in 
existence. They are part of a special set made for some 
king of Naples and they thought every one 
was accounted for. I was afraid the govern- 
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a lot of trouble to gratify the Wall Street [ 
man’s wishes. He did not misrepresent 
the goods. A clever antique dealer doing 
his usual, and a smart American business 
man doing in Europe what he would not 
dream of doing at home. 

I recalled no end of stories about the 
indignation of other hard-headed men 
who had found “‘bargains”’ in European 
antique shops, only to run up against 
rude appraisers in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia who disagreed with them as 
to the age and nature of the articles. The 
buying of old masters has been a popu- 
lar pastime among the rich for centuries. 
In the drab 80’s and the mauve 90's 
there wasn’t a mansion on Fifth Avenue 
that didn’t boast of its Vandykes or 





ment would keep me from taking them out of 
Italy, so I didn’t show them to anyone.” 

“That was very wise,”’ I said. I couldn't 
help it. “‘Did you have any trouble with the 
customhouse here?” 

“‘No trouble; only the usual bother. An- 
tiques more than 100 years old are admitted 
free of duty; but, of course, the customs people 
always tell you that your antiques are only 
ninety-eight years old or else they make a big 
fuss about restorations or repairs. They hate 
to have anybody bring in anything without 
paying duty. The inspectors feel personally 
cheated. I had some chairs that were more 
than 100, but the seats were covered with 
damask which they claimed was only eighty- 
five years old, and they actually classified it 
as silk fabric, with a heck of a big duty.” 




















Period About 1730 


Murillos or Rubenses. They were 
not always fakes. Sometimes it was 
merely a case of the wrong attribu- 
tion—Bols calling himself Rembrandt 
or Mazo passing for Velasquez— but 
then, the European museums were 
not free from misattributions. Of 
late the fad has been for furniture, 
silver, china and prints. 

It was my good fortune the very 
next day to meet an old acquaintance 
who had been 
connected 
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| A Mahogany Table, 1755, Chinese 
| Chippendale Style 
didn’t deny that, so B told him how 
| z . . 
much duty he would have to pay, without say- 
ing specifically for what. There were also a 
couple of strips or runners of red damask that 
dated back nearly five years, so your friend 


paid duty on the chest and contents. When 

his wife saw him forking over the cash she be 

gan to scold him for being so easy, but he told 

her he was paying duty on the chest, which he 

} never claimed was old. Everybody was satis 
: 


fied. Your friend get his plates in and Uncle 
Sam got his duties.” 


Large Volume and Profits 


“ARE there many fakes coming over from 
4 Europe these days?” I asked 


“They have always come,” he answered 





“IT mean, more than former} 

“Yes. It is the same in Europe as here 
With the spread of the antique fad and the high 
prices, collectors tell me fakes have multiplied 
everywhere. You know that antiques have always been 
faked, and faked cleverly. 
greatest change—in this country, at leas 
technic of marketing these spurious pieces. The planting 
is more artistic, more elaborate. The classic stunts pulled 
off on the other side 
tell if he wanted to—were el 
the amount involved in each case was large enough to 
justify taking great pains. Today, here, dishonest dealer 
will go to considerable trouble to sell even low-priced 


I am inclined to think that the 
t 


has been in the 


such as every museum offictal could 


aborately carried out, because 





fakes, because there are so many buvers that the aggregate 





with the ap- 
praiser’s office 
for years. He 
had passed on 
some of my 
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A Mahogany Settee, 1730. Style of William 


*‘And about the plates?” I asked. 

“Of course they said they were new, but I proved to 
them they were wrong. I had a small walnut chest that I 
picked up in Florence. The antiquarian swore it was old, 
but I had my doubts from the first. The wood was worm- 
eaten and the color was right, but I had a hunch the carv- 
ing was modern. Anyhow, I got it cheap because I insisted 
it was new. Buying reproductions is not a crime if you 
pay reproduction prices. It is trying to sell me reproduc- 
tions at the price of real antiques that makes me see red. 
Well, the customhouse said the chest was new. I didn’t 
dispute the appraiser, so I paid a small duty on that. The 
only point to remember is that I own twelve out of the 
only seventeen plates known to be in this country!” 


When Everybody is Satisfied 


LOOKED at him and saw that he was absolutely in ear- 

nest. The plates were modern, without any reai attempt 
to deceive—reproductions made in Saxony. The deception 
in this instance was self-inflicted. My friend was the victim 
not of a faker but of an artistic salesman. It was the kind 
of deal you get from the Latin temperament when you call 
for it at the top of your voice. That Naples dealer went to 


Kent 


purchases and 
we were still 
friendly. Itold 
him about the Capo di Monte plates 
and mentioned the lucky buyer’s 
name. 

“Oh, yes,” he laughed. “Bill 
Batchelder, my side-kick, was tell- 
ing me about the case. Your friend 
is such a prominent business man 
that Bill thought it proved—that 
it made an interesting story. He 
said that when he told your man 
the plates were modern the old cuss 
just laughed at him. He knew all 
about those plates! He had read 
up on Capo di Monte and he had 
more dope and dates about it than 
a college professor. Also, he had 
intimate friends in high places, and 
as Bill says, his business is to see 
that Uncle Sam is not defrauded 
out of revenue. It isn’t for any of 
us to educate wise guys who have a 
political pull. They are never grate- 
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ful. The plates came in a chest that 
was indisputably afake. Your friend 





A Watinut-and:-Gilt Chair, 1715. Queen Anne Style 


Continued on 
Page 78 
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THE CAPTURED SHADOW 


By F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRIETTA McCAIG STARRETT 


ASIL DUKE LEE shut the front door behind him 
and turned on the dining-room light. His mother’s 
voice drifted sleepily downstairs: 

‘Basil, is that you?” 

‘“No, mother, it’s a burglar.” 

“It seems to me twelve o'clock is pretty late for a 
fifteen-year-old boy.” 

““We went to Smith’s and had a soda.” 

Whenever a new responsibility devolved upon Basil he 
was ‘‘i boy almost sixteen,” but when a privilege was in 
question, he was ‘‘a fifteen-year-old boy.” 

There were footsteps above, and Mrs. Lee, in a kimono, 
descended to the first landing. 

“Did you and Riply enjoy the play?”’ 

“Yes, very much.” 

“What was it about?” 

“Oh, it was just about this man. Just an ordinary 
play.” 

“Didn't it have a name?’ 

““*Are You a Mason? 

“Oh.” She hesitated, covetously watching his alert 
and eager face, holding him there. ‘‘Aren’t you coming to 
bed?” 

‘I’m going to get something to eat.” 

“‘Something more?” 

For a moment he didn’t answer. He stood in front of a 
glassed-in bookcase in the living room, examining its con- 
tents with a glazed eye. 

‘‘We're going to get upa play,”’ hesaid suddenly. “I’m 
going to write it.” 

‘““Well—that'll be very nice. Please come to bed soon. 
.id you've got dark circles 


You were up late last night 
under your eyes.” 

From the bookcase Basil presently extracted Van Bibber 
and Others, from which he read while he ate a strawlike 
cereal softened with half a pint of cream. Back in the 
living room he sat for a few minutes at the piano, digesting, 
and meanwhile staring at the colored cover of a song from 
The Midnight Sons. It showed three men in evening 
clothes and opera hats sauntering jovially along Broad- 
way against a blazing background of Times Square. 


‘*You Were Wonderful,’’ He Said —‘‘Wonderful!"’ 





Basil would have denied incredulously the sug- 
gestion that that was currently his favorite work 
of art. But it was. 

He went upstairs. From a drawer of his desk he 
took out a composition book and 
opened it. 


BASIL DUKE LEE 
St. Recis ScHooL 
EASTCHESTER, CONN. 
FIFTH FORM FRENCH on 


and on the next page, under Ir- 
REGULAR VERBS: 


Ip per 
PRESENT 

j¢@ connais nous con 
fu connais 


il connait 


‘ 

é 
He turned over f 
another page. } 


MR. WASHING- 
TON SQUARE . id 
A Musical 
Comedy 4 
by 
BasIL DUKE LEE 
Music by Victor 
Herbert or Regi- 
nald de Koven 
ACT I 
[The porch of the Millionaires’ Club, 
near New York. Opening Chorus, 
LEILIA and DEBUTANTES: 
We sing not sofi, we sing not loud 
For no one ever heard an 
opening chorus. 
We are a very merry crowd 
But no one ever heard an 
opening chorus. 
We're just a crowd of debutantes 
is merry as can be 
ind nothing that there is could ever bore us 
We're the wittiest ones, the prettiest ones 
In all society 
But no one ever heard an opening chorus. 


LEILIA (stepping forward): Well, girls, has Mr. 
Washington Square been around here today? 


Basil turned over a page. There was no 
answer to Leilia’s question. Instead in cap- 
itals was a brand-new heading: 


HIC! HIC! HIC! 
A Hilarious Farce in One Act 
by 
Bast DuKE LEE 


SCENE 
{A fashionable apartment near Broadway, New 
York City. Itis almost midnight. As the cur- 
tain goes up there is a knocking at the door and 
a few minutes later it opens to admit a han- 
some man in a full erening dress and a compan- 
ion. He has evidently been imbiding, for his 
words are thick, his nose is red, and he can 
hardly stand up. He turns up the light and 
comes down center. 
STUYVESANT: Hic! Hic! Hic! 
O'Hara (his companion): Begorra, you been 
sayin’ nothing else all this evening. 


Basil turned over a page and then an- 
other, reading hurriedly, but not without 
interest. 


PROFESSOR PUMPKIN: Now, if you are an 
educated man, as you claim, perhaps you can 
tell me the Latin word for ‘‘this.”’ 

STUYVESANT: Hic! Hic! Hic! 

PROFESSOR PUMPKIN: Correct. Very good in- 
deed. I 

At this point Hic! Hic! Hic! came toan end 
in midsentence. On the following page, in just 
as determined a hand as if the last two works 
had not faltered by the way, was the heavily 
underlined beginning of another: 

THE CAPTURED SHADOW 
A Melodramatic Farce in Three Acts 
by 
Bast DuKE LEE 
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He Got Into Bed, as a Compromise With Incipient Madness, and 


Wrote for an Hour More 


SCENE 
[ {/] three acts take place in the library of the VAN BAKERS’ house 
in New York, It is well furnished with a red lamp on one sid 


and some crossed spears and helmets and so on, and a diva 

and a general air of an oriental den. 

When the curtain rises Miss SAUNDERS, LEILIA VAN BAKER 
and ESTELLA CARRAGE are sitting at a table. Miss SAUNDERS 
is an old maid about forty, very kittenish. LEILIA is pretty with 
dark hair. ESTELLA has light hair. They are a striking com 
bination. 


The Captured Shadow filled the rest of the book and ran 
over into several loose sheets at the end. When it broke off 
Basil sat for a while in thought. This had been a season of 
“‘crook comedies” in New York, and the feel, the swing, the 
exact and vivid image of the two he had seen were in the 
foreground of his mind. At the time they had been enor- 
mously suggestive, opening out intoa world much larger and 
more brilliant than themselves that existed outside their 
windows and beyond their doors, and it was this suggested 
world rather than any conscious desire to imitate Officer 
666, that had inspired the effort before him. Presently he 
printed ACT II at the head of a new tablet and began to 
write. 

An hour passed. Several times he had recourse to a col- 
lection of joke books and to an old Treasury of Wit and 
Humor which embalmed the faded Victorian wise cracks of 
Bishop Wilberforce and Sydney Smith. At the moment 
when, in his manuscript, a door moved slowly open, he 
heard a heavy creak upon the stairs. He jumped to his 
feet, aghast and trembling, but nothing stirred; only a 
white moth bounced against the screen, a clock struck the 
half hour far across the city and a bird whacked its wings 
in a tree outside. 

Voyaging to the bathroom at half-past four, he saw with 
a shock that morning was already blue at the window. He 
had stayed up all night. He remembered that people who 
stayed up all night went crazy, and transfixed in the hall, 
he tried agonizingly to listen to himself, to feel whether or 
not he was going crazy. The things around him seemed 
preternaturally unreal, and rushing frantically back into 
his bedroom, he began tearing off his clothes, racing after 
the vanishing night. Undressed, he threw a final regretful 
glance at his pile of manuscript—he had the whole next 
scene in his head. He got into bed, as a compromise with 
incipient madness, and wrote for an hour more. 
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Late next morning he was startled awake by one of the 
ruthless Scandinavian sisters who, in theory, were the Lees’ 
servants. ‘‘Eleven o'clock!” she shouted. ‘‘ Five after!” 

““Let me alone,” Basil mumbled. ‘‘What do you come 
and wake me up for?” 

““Somebody downstairs.””’ He opened his eyes. “‘ You 
ate all the cream last night,” Hilda continued. ‘‘ Your 
mother didn’t have any for her coffee.” 

“All the cream!” he cried. “‘Why, I saw some more.” 

“Tt was sour.” 

“‘That’s terrible,” he exclaimed, sitting up. “Terrible!” 

For a moment she enjoyed his dismay. Then she said, 
‘“‘Riply Buckner’s downstairs,” and went out, closing the 
door. 

““Send him up!” he called after her. ‘Hilda, why don't 
you ever listen for a minute? Did I get any mail?” 

There was no answer. A moment later Riply came in. 

“My gosh, are you still in bed?” 

““T wrote on the play all night. I almost finished Act 
Two.” He pointed to his desk. 

“That’s what I want to talk to you about,” said Riply. 
‘Mother thinks we ought to get Miss Halliburton.” 

“What for?” 

‘Just to sort of be there. 

Though Miss Halliburton was a pleasant person who 
combined the occupations of French teacher and bridge 
teacher, unofficial chaperon and children’s friend, Basil felt 
that her superintendence would give the project an unpro- 
fessional ring. 

“She wouldn’t interfere,’’ went on Riply, obviously 
quoting his mother. “I'll be the business manager and 
you'll direct the play, just like we said, but it would be 
good to have her there for prompter and to keep order at 
rehearsals. The girls’ mothers’ll like it.” 

‘All right,”’ Basil agreed reluctantly. ‘‘ Now look, let’s 
see who we'll have in the cast. First, there’s the leading 
man—this gentleman burglar that’s called The Shadow. 
Only it turns out at the end that he’s really a young man 
about town doing it ona bet, and not really a burglar at all.” 

“That's you.” 

‘**No, that’s you.” 

““Come on! You're the best actor,” protested Riply. 

‘“‘No, I’m going to take a smaller part, so I can coach.” 

‘Well, haven’t I got to be business . 
manager?”’ 

Selecting the actresses, presumably all 
eager and with feelings to be considered, 
proved to be a difficult matter. They set- 
tled finally on Imogene Bissel 
for leading lady; Margaret Tor- 
rance for her friend, and Connie 
Davies, for “‘ Miss Saunders, an 
old maid, very kittenish.”’ 


PBR 2.0, 





“Excuse Me,” He Said. 
‘Is This the First Metho: 
dist Episcopal Church ?’’ 
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On Riply’s suggestion that several other girls wouldn't 
be pleased at being left out, Basil introduced a maid and 
a cook, ‘“‘who could just sort of look in from the kitchen.” 
He rejected firmly Riply’s further proposal that there 
should be two or three maids, ‘‘a sort of sewing woman,” 
and atrained nurse. Ina house so clogged with femininity 
even the most umbrageous of gentleman burglars would 
have difficulty in moving about. 

“Til tell you two people we won't have,” Basil said 
meditatively —‘‘that’s Joe Gorman and Hubert Blair.” 

“T wouldn’t be in it if we had Hubert Blair,” asserted 
Riply. 

“Neither would I.” 

Hubert Blair’s almost miraculous successes with girls 
had caused Basil and Riply much jealous pain. 

They began calling up the prospective cast and immedi- 
ately the enterprise received its first blow. Imogene 
Bissel was going to Rochester, Minnesota, to have her 
appendix removed, and wouldn’t be back for three weeks. 

They considered. 

“How about Margaret Torrance? 

Basil shook his head. He had vision of Leilia Van Baker 
as someone rarer and more spirited than Margaret Tor- 
rance. Not that Leilia had much being, even to Basil 
less than the Harrison Fisher girls pinned around his wall 
at school. But she was not Margaret Torrance. She was 
no one you could inevitably see by calling up half an hour 
before on the phone. 

He discarded candidate after candidate. Finally a face 
began to flash before his eyes, as if in another connection, 
but so insistently that at length he spoke the name. 

‘Evelyn Beebe.” 

“Who?” 

Though Evelyn Beebe was only sixteen, her precocious 
charms had elevated her to an older crowd and to Basil 
she seemed of the very generation of his heroine, Leilia Van 
Baker. It was a little like asking Sarah Bernhardt for her 
services, but once her name had occurred to him, other pos- 
sibilities seemed pale. 

At noon they rang the Beebes’ doorbell, stricken by a 
paralysis of embarrassment when Evelyn opened the door 


” 


herself and, with politeness that concealed a certair 
prise, asked them in 


Suddenly, through the portiére of the ing room, Ba 
saw and recognized a young man in golf knickerbockers. 
‘I guess we better not come in,” he said quickly 


““We'll come some other time,”” Riply added 

Together they started precipitately for the door, but she 
barred their way 

“Don’t be silly,” 
heart.” 

Just Andy Lockheart—winner of the Western Golf 
Championship at eig.teen, captain of his freshman base- 





ball team, handsome, successful at everything he tried, a 
living symbol of the splendid, glamorous world of Yale. For 
a year Basil had walked like him and tried unsuccessful] 
to play the piano by ear as Andy Lockheart was able to do, 

Through sheer ineptitude at escaping, they were edged 
nto the room. Their plan suddenly seemed presumptuou 
and absurd. 

Perceiving their condition Evelyn tried to soothe them 
with pleasant banter 

‘Well, it’s about time you came to see me,” she told 


t 


Basil. ‘‘ Here I've been sitting at home every night waiting 
for you-——ever since the Davies dance. Why haven't you 
been here before?’ 

He stared at her blankly, unabie even to smile, and 
muttered: ‘Yes, you have.’ 

“T have though. Sit down and te j 
neglecting me! I suppose you've both been rushing the 
beautiful Imogene Bissel.’ 


“Why, I understand,” said Basil “Why, I heard 
from somewhere that she’s gone up to have some kind of ar 
appendicitis—that is * He ran down to a pitch of 


inaudibility as Andy Lockheart at the piano began playing 
a succession of tho&ghtful chords, which resolved itself into 
the maxixe, an eccentric stepchild of the tango. Kicking 
back a rug and lifting her skirts a little, Evelyn fluently 
tapped out a circle with her heels around the floor 

They sat inanimate as cushions on the sofa watching 


her. She was almost beautiful, with rather large feature 
and bright fresh color behind which her heart seems 


Continued on Page 48 
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i4 THE 


EXIT ROBIN Il 


OBALT shade from a high, southward cliff built an in- 
closure of coolness round the house. In front, the 
veranda looked out upon a proscenium of peaks 
through which the August sky was dust and immobility and, 
nearer at hand, the canyon road that bent inward from the 
ruce. At the creek, aspens trembled, but elsewhere early 
afternoon hung motionless, dust-choked and baked. 
From time to time Martha looked up from her sewing 
a fragility of orchid-colored chiffon—to study the restless girl 
who, clad only in a printed silk dress, read a novel resignedly 
and scowled. There had been no explanation of Caroline’s 
visit—only a letter that necessitated the long drive to the 
city to meet her train, and, since then, the capricious and 
contemptuous behavior that Caroline always inflicted on her 
family. The girl had no business in Magpie Canyon, Martha 
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thought. Anything less active than a polo match or a minor 


earthquake completely failed 
te occupy her nerves. This 
time she was pretty bad; as 
an elder sister, Martha 
‘ouldn’t remember when 
Caroline had been so defiant 
and so defensive. It would 
take some months of moun- 
tain air to smooth out 
that scowl and relax 
those nerves, but Caro- 
line was incapable of 
staying anywhere for 
some months. Chicago 
debutantes, Martha 
decided, had greatly 
changed in the ten years 
since her time. 

The aberrant energies 
in Caroline bubbled up 
and stimulated her to 
throw the novel the 
entire length of the ve- 
randa. 

‘For Pete’s sake, stop 
sewing if you don’t want to 
hear me yell! If Jay can’t 
huy underwear for you, why , 
don’t you tell dad to? 
Doesn’t anything but heat 
ever happen in Magpie Can- 
yon? I thought I'd find des- 
peradoes in the West, at 
least. What do you do for 
excitement? In Chicago 
there’s always the beer war. 
Oh, be human, Martha; 
swear at the heat anyway. 
And you're a rotten mother. Have you any idea where 
the kids are?”’ 

Martha studied the printed silk through which the es- 
sential Caroline was fully apparent. ‘‘I can’t conscien- 
tiously advise you to take off anything more,” she said 
tranquilly—-she had always had to be tranquil with Caro- 
line. “It really isn’t hot; only, you’ve brought a set of 
disordered nerves seven thousand feet into the air. If 
you've a heat phobia, you should experience August at the 
ranch. The children are at the creek; Elizabeth is sitting 
in a puddle and Jay Junior thinks he’s catching trout. I 
think Jay could buy my underwear, but I like to make it. 
Sewing preserves me from hurling novels down the porch.” 

Caroline laughed thinly, on the edge of anger. ‘‘ You 
simply strangle me, Martha. Honestly, you do!”’ 

‘““[ mean, you really do, my dear.” 

‘I have to remind myself that you were Well, 
what were you? A belle? Did that term linger on into 
your era? And now, a ranch woman, chatelaine of a lot of 
stock. Thank heaven, I’m postwar!” 

‘That term lingers on, doesn’t it?” 

“You're wholesome, aren’t you? You're placid and 
hearty; just your husband's out-of-doors pal. You hike 
and make fires.” 

Caroline’s scowl was narrow and intense. Too many 
men had admired her, Martha thought, and she had bul- 
lied her way too successfully. She had the contemporary 
illusion: A commonplace girl who thought that she was 
extraordinarily clear-sighted and cynical, and who really 
suffered from an elusive sort of impairment that drove her 
into a frantic activity to avoid self-knowledge. A psycho- 
neurosis, Martha diagnosed from her uncertain knowledge 
of current phrases—-a psychoneurosis that succeeded in 


totally misrepresenting Caroline to herself. The scowl 
smoothed out before a surge of wakened interest. The 
muffled echo of an automobile exhaust crept backward 
from the cliff and Caroline kicked over her steamer chair, 
getting to the screened wall of the veranda. 

“An event in Magpie! But it’s only Jay, I suppose. 
Run and kiss him, Martha. It must be ten days since you 
saw him.” 

“Jay would come in the touring car. This is a different 
exhaust.” 

“How Western of you! You know how things sound and 
you can trail desperadoes by the shoes of their horses. If 
it isn’t Jay, who is it? Can I count on a desperado? Don’t 
tell me there are beer runners in the mountains.” 

“Are you expecting one?” 

Certainly, the girl was expecting someone. Martha 
wondered what North Shore romance was to have its West- 
ern chapter. Caroline had always had too many men hanging 
on her smile. They gave her an altogether dispropor- 
tionate idea of her importance in the world, and they 
gravely misinformed her about her ability to do what she 
wanted in that same world. Jay, who saw his sister-in-law 
for a week or so every winter in Chicago, had been quite 
eloquent about Caroline’s delusions. She needed, Jay said, 
someone to point out to her that there was no necessity of 
pleasing her. She needed also, he said, a good slam on the 
jaw. Martha reflected that a daily bromide would help too. 

“Only a truck,’’ Caroline mourned. ‘It’s coming here 
though. Maybe something has happened.” 

“Don’t be optimistic. It’s Bill Nourse and the cook 
from the ranch.” 

The children rushed out when Bill Nourse stopped his 
truck at the bridge and moved slowly toward the house. 
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Martha Expected Caroline to Assauit Lorrie With Fists or Movable Furniture, But Caroline Stood Poised for Another 
Long Moment and Then Suddenly Turned Away 


A broad hat came off sun-weathered hair when he observed 
the women. Martha held open the door. 

“‘Come in and meet my sister, Bill,’ she said. . . . 
“This is Bill Nourse, Caroline. Miss Forman, Bill. 
Don’t let her lack of stockings embarrass you. She’s from 
Chicago and has an idea that this is hot weather.” 

“Is, too,” the grizzled ranch hand said. He pumped 
Caroline’s hand; then dropped it and scrubbed his fore- 
head with a blue cotton handkerchief. ‘‘Dust! Mrs. 
Storrs, you got no idea how that dust lays in the air. It 
give my truck a bronchitis. I'd like to take off more’n my 
socks. My pants, maybe.”’ Bill Nourse stopped short and 
his ingrained tan went a degree darker. 

Caroline laughed. ‘I have, long since.’ 

Nourse hurried on: “‘ Mr. Storrs ain’t come yet? Well, 
he’ll be here for supper. Tuesday he left the ranch to go to 
the reservation. Oh, the Indians, they’re makin’ a powwow 
an’ dance to git some rain—I hope their medicine’s good, 
at that—and some college had a gang out studyin’ things 
in the West, and they heard about the dance. Seems Mr. 
Storrs knowed the professors and they ast him to get ’em 
a chance to see the show.” 

“That means visitors. You get your excitement, Carol.” 
Martha was energized. ‘Did you bring supplies, Bill?” 

“Side of beef, if the ice ain’t all gone. Dozen fries. All 
the berries we picked—crate and a half. Two bushel 
peaches. Plenty vegetables and melons. Mr. Storrs was 
goin’ to the city for some fancy things, only this college 
gang come and he went to the reservation.” 

Caroline asked indolently, ‘‘ What college?”’ 

“Ts there one in Chicago?” 

“* About a dozen.” 

“One of them, then.” 
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“Probably the university.’ Caroline smiled. ‘Sorry, 
my dear. If it is, and if this is an Indian dance, then you'll 
have one of my disasters underfoot.” 

“But not the one you're expecting?” 

“T mean Lorrie Ware. It will be a fifth act in Lorrie’s 
life to walk into a wilderness shack and meet his heart’s 
desire. Fidelity neurosis—it’s about seven years since he 
first offered me all of himself, driving me home from the 
station after my first year at Miss Bigler’s. And, oh, every 
few minutes since then.” 

“Put everything in the shack, Bill. Didn’t I see the cook 
with you?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Wang Too come. Mr. Storrs said the 
boys could feed themselves while these professors stayed. 
They’re comin’ for trout.” 

“You'll have to make spruce bunks outside, or sleep in 
the shack, if we’re having guests.” 

Bill Nourse went out to dispose of his supplies. Wang 
Too’s depressed treble rose, demanding wood for the range, 
but Nourse remarked on the abundance of dead limbs and 
the Chinese got an ax and moved toward the underbrush. 

“IT wonder how Too’s nerves would hold up if someone 
chopped wood for him sometime,’’ Martha said. ‘“‘How 
long has Lorrie Ware been a professor?” 

“He isn’t, but he will be. I did that too. He beheld my 
loveliness and understood it wasn’t right just to be athletic 
and amusing. So he’s been two years at the university 
studying Indian fashions in skulls and polygamy. He ex- 
plains it. You see, just to know me made him ambitious. 
You see, a man can’t just ride surf boards; he’s got to share 
the world’s work. It isn’t that I suggested squaws, only 
that Lorrie got converted.”” With no break in her casual, 
depreciating insolence, Caroline flung abruptly into a de- 
mand: ‘Martha, what did mother write to you?” 

“Only that she’d heard of a place in the outskirts of 
Paris that offered a new vision. Some place where they run 
about in chemises and eat lettuce, isn’t it?”’ 

Caroline’s lips showed disdain. ‘‘ Drusilla Barre’s meta- 
physical community— Chicago has gone in for it. They 


starve you and wallop you with a club to make you sense 
how real the body is. Dew walking and no mattresses 
It will do her good; she’s overweight. Well, then, what did 
dad write?” 

“One line: ‘For heaven's sake don’t let Carol have an 
automobile.’”’ 

“Why doesn’t he tell the truth 
malevolently at her bare knees. ‘‘That’s a pretext. Oh, 
I hit a youth who was riding a bicycle to entertain his 
sweetie—without handlebars and on the wrong side of the 
street. I broke his collar bone and gave him a career by get- 
ting his picture in the papers. It would have been jail—the 
cops were after me. I'd been up for speeding twice that 
month. . . . It isn’t fair to shift the cops around ; 
The beer war being inactive that day, I got headlines. | 
had to agree to come out here while dad’s lawyers did the 
right things.” 

“Driving while intoxicated?” 

“My dear backwoodsman,” Caroline drawled, ‘‘my dear 
peasant, it was in the daytime. No, but I'd been caught 
twice that month. So dad screamed with joy and sent me 
here—to profit from your virtues. He’d been lusting for 
three months to get me out of Chicago. There’s something 
queer about that man, Martha; you can’t explain prema- 
ture senility by blood pressure alone. He’s got a neurosis.” 

Martha smiled briefly. ‘‘You discover a great many 
neuroses, don’t you, dear? This insistence of yours on 
being constantly excited is a case history in itself. Why did 
he want you out of the city?” 

“That would be interesting, wouldn't it? . . . I think 
I'll dress for Lorrie. Want to watch? Life will flower for 
him when he arrives and finds me here. No, I'll tell 
you. I always alarm dad. He’s romantic. He isn’t com- 
fortable when he’s imaginative. He objects to my getting 
any satisfaction out of life. He shares a lot of ideas with 
Lorrie. It’s too bad they can’t get together.” 

“‘Lorrie,”” Martha said, remembering him as one of the 
more agreeable youths who had grown up with Caroline 
and hopelessly adored her-—-‘‘Lorrie may surprise you 


> 


Caroline gazed 


If he’s slaved seven years he may decide that’s quit 
enough.” 

“Lorrie? No rebellion, my dear. He isn't that interest 
ing. He read a poem about fidelity, years ago. It’s proha- 
bly the origin of his neurosis."’ Caroline begar puli the 
dress over her head. “The excitement in Lorrie Ware 
isn’t illegal. It’s less than one-half of one per cent.’ 

“Inside, darling. Bill Nourse isn’t impressible.’ 

Martha shoved her sister through the door and folhowed 
her inside. The canyon house, half logs and half plaster 
was far from luxurious, but it had showers, frigid from the 
mountain creek. Martha sat on a bed and, watching her 
sister’s activity, was deeply disturbed. It was impossib] 
not to like Caroline at the very moment when you most 
deplored and resented her. She might be, { nstance, nine 
parts triviality and one part fool, but she was also ten 
parts athlete. She stepped into that icy water with casual 
confidence, the shock eliciting no more than a gasp of al 
most Roman satisfaction. She slapped vigorously with ar 
enormous towel at legs and shoulders that had been disci 
plined by every form of exercise. Caroline's body was as 
hard as she deludedly thought her mind wa Her mind 
wasn’t, of course, Martha mused; it wasn’t hard, it wasn’t 
even disciplined, it was only flattered and unoccupied 
That was the North Shore in this contemporary phase 
bodies that were real enough and minds that persuaded 
themselves erroneously that they were important and dis 
enchanted. A few years of mountain ranching would help, 
Martha thought out of her own experience—would suggest 
that the approval of the North Shore was not indispensable 
to the realities of existence. A few years of marriage might 
strengthen the tendons of a mind enervated by too muct 


easy dominance. If it wasn’t a North Shore marriage that 


perpetuated the dominance At twenty-four, Caroline 
really had no justification for existing. She couldn't, of 
course, even understand such a judgment if it were pro 


nounced for her. She thought herself justified from every 
possible point of view, and especially from the one that 
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Onegin Had Moved Within Arm's Length of Lorrie and Was Glaring His Question at Caroline 
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CLIPPER-BO 


HAT’S the matter, Clipper-bow? You've been 
acting funny ever since before chow.”’ 
ienry Rowan raised his eyes slowly and looked 
across the plain wooden table at his roommate. 

‘‘Nothing.”” Then he returned his gaze to the worn 
blotter between his e bows. 

The half hurt, half irritation of that name was nearly 
lost in deeper tré uble, but he was still conscious that it had 
been used. Mar- 
kell Phillips, his 
roommate, would 
not use it if he knew 
how it hurt, Row 
supposed, but some 


























sulien instinct 
would not aiiow 
him to show that he 
thought anything 
about it. As he sat 
in his straight chair 
he could feel, with- 
out seeing, the 
} 


hard, bare bright- 
ness of the room 
about him on the 
fourth deck of one 


f the new wings of 
to roft Hall. The 
blackness of the 
two windows 
merely reflected the 
light inside, but he did not need to look out to 
know what was there—the broad tiles of the 
seaward terrace, gleaming irregularly with light 
from the rooms of the cld wings and from the 
central brilliance of Mi: smorial Hall; beyond 
that the hi igh pale wall of the other new wing, 
with nearly every window glowing yellow. If 
he put his head out of the window and looked 
to the left, he could see the anchor lights of 
lumber schooners in the Severn River, and far- 
ther out the Greenbury Point lighthouse. 

He thought there was no beauty in any of it 
only strain. Plebe year was not yet so far 
behind that he could forget that grinding, endless round; 
even now there were a thousand electric bells a day that 
must be answered instantly. The name “Clipper-bow”’ 
brought back memory of plebe year. He had come to the 
Naval Academy straight from the farm in Kansas; every- 
thing nautical had been mysterious but fascinating to him. 
Entering late in the summer, he had not learned much when 
the upper classes carre back from leave. The constant fire 
of questions had crowded and buffeted him into bewilder- 
ment and finally into sullenness. It seemed to him that 
because, with his strength and size, he had not been on a 
training table, he had been run harder than his classmates. 

One day, in the mess room, as he sat braced up appre- 


hensively, listening for the rap of upper-class glasses to be 
filled between the chair race and the pie race, he caught a 
question out of the air: ‘‘Mr. Rowan, what’s a clipper- 
bow?" In his mind was only that he must not say he 
didn’t know. 


V ords came thick and breathless: ‘‘ It’s a bow like a pair 
f clippers, sir.” 

The memory could still make him squirm. The upper 
classmen had howled and even the other harassed plebes 
{ had trouble with their parade faces. All the rest of the 
meal Rowan had been under the table, and after that he 
had been called Clipper-bow. He had gone through that 
year grimly, more to defy the upper classes than for any 
other reason, only to get into this. He noticed that 
Markell was speaking again, his calculus book shoved 





“Listen, guy; there is something wrong. I’ve been a 
good wife to you for a year and a half. You're going to tell 
me sometime. Why nc . get it over with?” 

Rowan wanted to tell, though he knew that telling could 
do no good. But he had tc seem gruff and reluctant. 

You know I’ve been out for wrestling, Mark.” 
oure. 

“And you know I didn’t want to go out. I wish I'd held 
back on that strength test. I didn’t know what it would 
get me into. I had to go out for football first; life wouldn’t 
have been worth living if I hadn’t.” His lips twisted bit- 
terly. “Strongest man in the class not out for the team— 
dear, oh de ry How long did I last? Kicked off the B squad 
in a week. I know I’m—slow.” He could not make it 


“clumsy.” “‘But what good did it do me or the team? I’m 
used to getting along by myself. There aren’t enough fel- 
lows within ten miles of my home to make a team of any- 
thing. I’m yo good on teams. So then I had to go out for 
wrestling. It wasn’t any good from the first. I’m stronger 
than those fellows, but I can’t get hold of ’em. I get all set 
for a grip and then find they have something on me I can’t 
break with strength. Fellows fifty pounds lighter got falls 
over me. The skipper, Bill Wolfe, for one. He 
wrestles welterweight, but he can put me down 
any time. When I got up against him it used to 
set me almost crazy. I didn’t say anything 
about it, but I tell you, it got me. I could feel him 





He Knew That 
There Could be 
Only a Few Sec- 
onds Left, and 
He Had a Little 
Strength Unused 


before he ever touched me, like the walls coming together. 
And me a hundred and ninety-five stripped. I got so I 
wouldn’t wrestle him if I could help it. I knew I was get- 
ting sore at him. It seemed to me he was trying to make 
a goof of me. Today he kept after me—made me take him 
on. It was worse than ever. After he put me down he 
said something—I don’t even know what—and’’— Rowan 
grinned sideways, hoping to keep the misery out of his 
voice—‘“‘I hit him.” He noticed that Markell had put on 
a different mask—a scared, incredulous mask. 

“My gosh! What’d you do that for?” 

“I told you as much as I know,”’ Rowan snarled. “It 
felt like it was somebody else doing it.” 

Markell shook his head. ‘‘And him regimental five- 
striper too. What did he do about it?” 

“T apologized right away. I don’t think he could lick me 
in a fight. But he didn’t like it much, anyway. He stood 
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there a minute looking at me sort of nasty and then he told 
me to report to his room tonight at 9:30.” 

“Whew! You know who his roommate is, Clipper- 
bow?” 

“No, and I don’t care.” 

“Well,” said Markell dryly, ‘it’s Thug Wilson.” 

Rowan’s bitterness was not so deep that he could not be 
startled. He had known that, but forgotten it. Thug Wil- 
son, Academy heavyweight-champion boxer and another 
first classman. He had not earned his nickname entirely 
in the ring, either. 

“In a way, Clipper-bow, you'll be lucky if he beats you 
up. That’ll mean he won’t pap you, anyway. If he does 
put you on report you'll stand a 
good chance of a kick-out. It 
would be a Class A offense any- 
way, and you’d spend your week- 
ends on the ship from now on.” 

There was so much bad that 
might come out of the situation 
that Rowan had not even tried to 
classify it in degrees. He wished 
he could turn off his mind until 
9:30. Calculus might help. He 
was a steady student with no mark 
below a three. 

But when the 9:30 lsell did ring 
he started convulsively. He felt 
cold and rumpled inside, even in 
the controlled outburst of life 
along the whole deck that fol- 
lowed. This was re- 
lease from rooms for 
half an hour. 

As he went out in- 
to the broad, spotless 
corridor, Rowan al- 
most braced up and 
turned a square cor- 
ner. Reporting to 
an upper classman’s 
room at 9:30 was so 
repulsively familiar. 
But now he was a 
youngster, required 
only to keep out of 
trouble with his su- 
periors. 

Presently he came 
to the door of Wolfe’s 
room, a door exactly 
like all the others, 
but even the light 
shining through the 
transom seemed sin- 
ister. The door was 
opened in answer to 
his knock, and he 
went in despairingly. 
Wolfe sat down again 
across the table from 
Thug Wilson, leaving 
Rowan standing. 
The two first class- 
men looked at him 
with unfriendly eyes, 
but he felt a miser- 
able flash of interest at seeing the great men familiarly, in 
bath robes and slippers. Thug Wilson even had a box of 
letter paper on his side of the table. So he must be human 
tosomebody, somewhere. But helooked formidable enough 
now — olive skin and dark, curly hair; eyes narrow and singu- 
larly blue; his whole form showing power. Wolfe was 
slender in comparison, but with something of the same car- 
riage of head. There was more impressiveness in the im- 
mobility of bodies that could move as these could than there 
would have been in any action. Wolfe’s voice, when he 
spoke, was hard, but held a note of unwelcomed tenseness: 

“T’ve been thinking this over, Rowan; I don’t like any of 
it. You’re done with wrestling. But you like to fight, it 
seems. All right. Go out for the boxing team and stick out 
the rest of the season; don’t miss one practice, understand, 
and I won’t say any more about what happened this after- 
noon. If you fall down on that, you’re just about through 
with the Navy.” 

Rowan’s eyes shifted dazedly to Wilson’s face. So this 
was how they had him. Not one beating up and done with 
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it, but a beating up every afternoon for 
weeks. He could not tell anything from the 
boxer’s expression. As far as it went, this 
might be a perfectly ordinary invitation to 
join the squad; but obviously, it couldn’t 
be. The old, mean sullenness that had carried him through 
plebe year so painfully, moved far down in Rowan’s inside. 

“T’ll come out for boxing, sir.”” The “‘sir’’ slipped and 
could not be bitten back. 

“Very well. But remember you've got to stick it out.” 

Back in his own room, he found Markell Phillips unduly 
enthusiastic over the result. 

“You'd have been worse on the pap all right, Clipper- 
bow. Even if you didn’t get kicked out, you’d have missed 
your week-ends ashore. How about this young crab you’ve 
been snaking around lately? Would you like to get along 
without seeing her for a few months?” 

The thought of Sally Brevard had been all the while in 
the back of Rowan’s mind, but having it dragged out this 
way was cruel. 

“‘T guess I won’t be fit to look at most of the time,” he 
muttered. 

“Ah, stop it! Drags like black eyes and a few teeth out. 
Well, taps in five minutes.” 

With the windows flooding the room with sharp January 
air and the long notes of the bugle dragging over the sea- 
ward terrace, there was not will or energy left for anything 
but sleep. 

The next afternoon after drill, Rowan tramped across to 
the gymnasium and reported to the boxing room. The 
coach looked him over wisely, but without any noticeable 
sympathy, and left him alone. Thirty-odd midshipmen 
were on hand when the actual practice started. Nearly a 
dozen were Rowan’s own classmates, but they were all in 
lower weight classes. It appeared that besides himself and 
Thug Wilson, there was only one heavy- 
weight, a short, chunky, second class- 
man named Suvac. 

Rowan had fought before, without 
any rules to speak of, back in Kansas, 
but this cool, systematic preparation 
at the same time interested and alarmed 
him. He went through the shadow box- 
ing and rope skipping doggedly, mov- 
ing at about half the average speed and 
tripping over his rope. But in the 
room with the heavy bags he was con- 
scious of showing to better advantage. 
There was no one else but Thug Wilson 
himself who could make the ponderous, 
sand-filled canvas buckle and tremble 
as he could. The clean smack of blows 
stirred Rowan oddly. Fighting before 
had involved rage to the exclusion of 
every other feeling. 

But when the time came actually to 
put on the gloves, things were different. 
Thug Wilson battered him around the 
ring with an interested but impersonal 
manner that left him nothing to return, even in spirit. The 
first session was short, but at the end Rowan’s lip was 
puffed and his left thumb ached. Thought of the future 
killed any feeling of exhilaration that the workout might 
have left. 

That same day the weather turned bad; no snow, but 
black skies, with flurries of sleet and a cutting wind. The 





Severn River, from 
the sea wall to the v4 
lighthouse, ran 
white, and schoon- 
ers staggered in and 
out with bare decks 
under double- 
reefed sails. 

Also, though there was no direct action against 
him, Rowan began to notice the hostility of first 
classmen in his platoon. He knew that at least 
one of them had been present that last afternoon 
in the wrestling room, and the regiment had not 
yet recovered from the depression of return from Christ- 
mas leave. First classmen rated being more depressed 
than others, and showing it more unmistakably. In spite 
of standing from under sourly, as he had done in plebe year, 
and observing regulations strictly, he found himself on the 
report frequently, and the first free time he had after join- 
ing the boxing squad he spent with a rifle on his shoulder 
at extra duty. Boxing practice settled into a grind. He 
was not punished so much severely as steadily. Nearly 
every afternoon left its significant mark. 

Both the coach and Wilson himself 
helped him with the science of boxing, 
but any improvement on his part was 
merely a signal for Wilson to let out a 
little more. Rowan had no personal 
relations with any member of the 
squad, either friendly or otherwise. It 
was harder to keep on with than a 
bloody feud would have been. 

The regular boxing season opened 
and Navy seemed headed for another 
of a long string of undefeated years. 
The only team which was expected to 
give real trouble was Penn State, met in 
the third dual match of the year. Penn 
State’s heavyweight, Red O’Regan, 
had been intercollegiate champion for 
two years and was the only college man 
ever to win a decision over Battler 
Muller, the Navy skipper of two years 
before. The year after that O’Regan 
had knocked out Thug Wilson in the 
third round of a bout that had seemed 
to be going all the Navy man’s way. 
The rest of the team, built around O’ Regan, was known to 
be adequate and Navy was pointing for Penn State. 

“This O’ Regan,’’ Rowan had heard the Navy coach say, 
“‘reminds me o’ Bob Fitzsimmons. He don’t look like 
much—red hair, skinny legs, could fight light heavy if he 
wanted to—but when he throws a punch he reminds me 
o’ Fitz more than ever.” 
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He Was Giad 
That Clipper: 
bow Was For: 
\ gotten, But 
He Wondered 
What These 
Mids Wouid 
Think if They 
Knew That, 
Compared to 
JSatly, Boxing 
Was Nothing 


Rowan, in a dark corner of his 
mind, was hoping for the joy of 
seeing Thug Wilson knocked out 
h again. The daily hammering was 
¢ taking its effect. Rowan’s work 

a in class began to fall off, but ne 
had an average that would carry 
him safely to the semiannual 
examinations. He got up each 
morning with a snar] and turned 
in each night in sullen silence 
Markell Phillips gave up trying 
to keep the room normal. 

Then, one evening after a day which had reopened a 
scarcely healed lip and added more demerits to a total that 
was becoming dangerous, he asked himself suddenly why 
he was in the Navy, and he was genuinely startled when 
he could find no answer. The life seemed neither more nor 
less than a treadmill. A profound disgust of all electric bell 
and bugles filled him. What sense was there in struggling 
to stay somewhere you didn’t want to be? The idea that 
it was necessary only to write out a slip of paper and walk 
out the Academy gate was devastating in its simplicity 

He found a sheet of white paper and his fountain pen; 
then he picked up the regulation book deliberately and 
looked up the form for addressing the Navy Department 
He had already begun to write when Markell Phillips came 
in. Markell sat down opposite him at the talyle and looked 
at him quietly 

Presently he said, ‘‘ What are you putting in for, Clipper- 
bow—leave or something?” 

“*Yes,"’ said Rowan under his breath, “‘ permanent leave.” 

The feeling under Markell’s raillery was too obvious 
“What? Resigning again? You rate making out a resigna- 
tion every week-end plebe year, but what's the good wast- 
ing paper now?” 

“The only difference is that I'm going to put this one in 
the battalion office. I don't know why I'm in the Navy 
and I never have known.” 

““You’re going to sleep on it, though, aren't you? 

“No, I’m not going to sleep on it. Only difference be 
tween this place and a jail is that in jail you get better 
company.” 

There was a jerk in Markell’s voice as he overcame of- 
fense. ‘‘There’s another difference too. A jail is easier to 
get into than it is to get out of.”’ 

Rowan went on writing without any reply. 

Markell sat silent until the document was complete 
Then he spoke again in a slow, cool tone: “I just thought 
I'd mention that I had a note from Sally Brevard today.” 

Rowan took hold of the edge of the table. Here was 
something else that could cut through sulienness 

“Yeah? What’s she writing to you for?” 


Continued on Page 53 
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“It's the Lady Spider,’’ Said Harrison, Still Whispering —‘‘One of the Argyopida”’ 


XT 

HILE dressing, Evelyn had an op- 

portunity to review the case a little 

more dispassionately. She really 

ould not blame him for anything he had 

or said. She had played a shabby trick 

upon him by making and winning that bet. He had found 

ut about it and therefore had time to prepare to punish 

erest and cruelest way possible. She de- 
served it and respe ted him for it. 

In fact, while she had bent over him and helped to bring 
him back to consciousness, she had felt that pity for him 
old-fashioned people like to think is akin to love. 
ought of love, if there really was such 
a thing, especially in such circumstances. They were quite 
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her in the clev 


which 


She | wg at the th 


realisti circumstances. The half-drowned little rat had 
been sick at his stomach and she had to hold his head like a 
tewardess on a steamer. It was immediately after one of 


that he had looked up at her and said “I'll 
marry you, after al Plenty of men had physical cour- 
ige, but it takes rare moral courage to be humorous and 
easick at the same time 
It would be so utterly ridiculous to 
fal! in love with a man while he “Don’t you 
ve it!”’ she said to herself. : 
He was physically almost puny, even though he did play 
a good game of tennis. He could not swim. He was not 
a good rider. He was nothing that she admired physically, 
so it was impossible for her to love him, as they called it. 
For she knew perfectly well that all that meant was physi- 
ttle sentimental nonsense powdered over 
it like sugar to hide the truth. There was nothing senti- 
about her and there never would be. She was too 
No one could fool her. She couldn’t 
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even fool herself 
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Then she stopped smiling and looked into the glass. 
There it was. Pretty big and pretty bad. But it couldn’t 
be helped. Oh, well, what was the difference? She didn’t 
care. Men liked her arryyway—real men—big ones, like 
Cecil. Or was it only her money? One never could tell. 
And then she added, still without smiling, ‘‘He’s a good 
little sport, all the same, and he has more in him than the 
big ones.” 

She resumed her dressing. The little highbrow could 
not have meant quite all that he said to her. He was 
merely angry—and no wonder. Well, he seemed to like 
talking to her anyway. She brought out his best. He 
was good fun. She wanted to talk to him some more. She 
liked his sparkle. He kept her guessing. In fact, small as 
he was, he was too much for her. 

She did not care to apologize, of course, but she wanted 
to make amends. She wasn’t really so bad as he thought 
she was. She would get that over to him somehow. Per- 
haps they could become good friends and razz each other 
indefinitely. It would be interesting. She did not want 
him to leave. She would like to have him around for a 
long time—all the while, now that the Cecils were to be 
exterminated. 

“Why, you might think you were falling in love, after 
all!” That got a laugh out of her. She caught a glimpse 
of herself laughing in the glass. She looked rather attrac- 
tive, laughing. ‘‘I wonder if he likes my laugh,” she said 
to herself; and added, “‘Oh, for heaven’s sake, don’t be 
wet! You make me sick!” 


He had left the sun room when she came 
out from dressing, and she was surprised to 
find how disappointed she was over such a 
small matter. ‘“‘ Probably gone up to the house 
for tea with the others,’’ she said to herself, 
and passed out by way of the terrace to take a path 
through the woods. 

But as she went by the canoe-room door she heard 
voices. One of them was Harrison’s. The other was 
O’Brien’s. He was the bath attendant and boatman. 

“Have you seen her today?”’ That was Harrison’s voice. 

“No, sir. But she usually appears about this time.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“This is eavesdropping,” the girl said to herself, her 
pulse suddenly and most unaccountably going fast. ‘All 
right then, I’m an eavesdropper.”” She drew nearer to hear 
better. She heard the clink of silver coins and then she 
heard Harrison’s voice again: 

“It really isn’t necessary for you to stay here any longer 
this afternoon, is it?” 

“No, sir, thank you, sir.”’ 

“‘T ought to be ashamed of myself,”’ thought Evelyn, 
and she turned toward the house. ‘“‘I’ll never eavesdrop 
again. I don’t like the feel of it.’”” She walked through 
the wood in thoughtful silence. ‘‘So that explains it all,” 
she said to herself with the smile pronounced fascinatingly 
cynical by Peggy. ‘‘ Dear me, this is becoming interesting.”’ 

She walked still more slowly. The sun was sinking. She 
smiled some more. That was the thing to do. All life was 
a huge joke. 

“The little devil! An affair—right here in the sanctity 
of our pure home. Well, I still have much to learn about 
highbrows. So that’s why he came to my house party!” 
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She walked on in silence for a space, and since no one 
was around, she forgot to smile. ‘“‘Oh, I don’t care. Why 
should I? It’s nothing in my life.” 

And yet she suddenly became unaccountably angry, 
perhaps at herself for being so easily taken in. She paused 
in her walk as if trying to analyze her indignation. She 
decided that it was because of his cheek. No guest had a 
right to have a rendezvous on her father’s property. He 
would never stand for that sort of thing. She was his 
daughter, his representative. 

She found herself walking rapidly back toward the boat- 
house. As she came near the lower entrance she stepped 
on a dried twig. Almost immediately Harrison hurried out 
of the open basement door where the canoes were kept. 
He closed the door behind him. He looked taken aback 
rather alarmed. 

“‘I heard you coming,” he said in a low voice. He evi- 
dently did not want to be overheard. 

“And you were so eager to see me?”’ 
tones too. 

‘Not at all. I didn’t know it was you. Where are you 
going?”’ 

“To look at my canoe. I think we lost one of the seats.”’ 

He barred the way. ‘‘ You're not to come in here just 
now.” 

“‘T believe I have as much right in there as you have— 
possibly more.” 

“That may be, but you can’t come in.” 

Evelyn looked him in the face and began to smile. 
“‘What is she doing in there?” 

“Oh, you overheard me talking to O’Brien, did you?’ 

“So you have a date with her, have you? Well, it’s a 
romantic place for it, with the sun setting over the lake and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“She is waiting for her mate,’ 

“Meaning you?” 

““Meaning her husband.”’ 

“Yes? No doubt that’s why you're here.”’ 

“That’s the only reason I’m here.” 

““Oh, you want her husband to come, of course.”” Eve- 
lyn smiled. 


She spoke in low 


, 


said Harrison. 


“T can’t tell you how much.” 

“No? Why?” 

‘Because she is going to kill him.” 

She laughed. ‘‘ How very interesting! I'll act as a wit- 
ness to the murder.”’ She tried to brush by. He took her 
by the shoulders. 

“T think not,” he said. 

“Don’t you dare touch me!” she cried in a shrill voice. 

“Be still. I don’t want to touch you, but she'll hear 
you.” 

“‘T want her to.”” She raised her voice 
try to kiss me?” 

“Kiss you? Good Lord, I never had to try very hard!” 

“You little rat!’’ She gave him a resounding slap on his 
cheek. 

This made him step back, and then she made a dart for 
the door. He blocked the way, however, and they had a 
tussle. Perhaps if the rat had not been half drowned so 
recently he might have done better; she proved the 
stronger of the two. She gained the shadowy interior of 
the canoe room, an unfloored place with several canoes 
resting upside down on the racks. Leaves had recently 
drifted through the doors and lay upon the bare earth in 
the corner. 

The girl glanced around. She saw no one. 

“Oh, look!” said Harrison in a low, awe-struck whisper, 
and he pointed to something he had been searching for 
during the past two years. ‘‘There she is! She has come 
out at last!’”’ He forgot that he had been slapped, kissed 
and nearly drowned. ‘The jarring of the door brought 
her out. Thank you for coming. I would never have 
thought of that.” 

Behind the door Evelyn now saw, by the aid of the last 
romantic ray of sunlight, a spider web. And then, her eyes 
becoming accustomed to the gloom, she detected the 
spider. 

“It’s the lady spider,”’ said Harrison, still whispering 
“‘one of the Argyopidz.” 

‘““Where is her husband?” asked the girl. 

“He hasn’t come yet. He's afraid of her.” 

“‘ Afraid of her? Why should he be?’ 


“How dare you 














Still She Wouldn't Go. He Ignored Her for Half an Hour 
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“Because she’s so much bigger than heis. She wi 
and eat him after they have paired.” 

‘Then why does he come at all?” 

“Can't help himself, poor devil. He hangs ar 
outskirts of her web and signals his presence by jerking 
the radial threads in a peculiar way Apparently that 
what she thought was happening a few minutes ago wher 
you jarred the door frame. She thought he w: ming 
and came out to meet him 

“*Good joke on her, wasn’t it?” said the gir 

““Now in the case of the park-web spider,’ Harrisor 
went on with scientific enthusiasm-—‘‘the one we « the 
Atypus, a member of the Mygalomorphs I ca er My 


Gal for short—the lady spider spins a tubular web and t 

gentleman comes along and taps the wa rst t 
show he’s not afraid, though of course he’s scared to deat} 
The males always are. Then he bites a hole in it and de 


scends into her burrow.” 

“Then what?” 

“She kisses him and kills him 

“You mean she doesn’t really like him? 

“Like him? Why, she loves him to death and eat 
up!” 

“Why does he let her 

“She’s bigger than he 
for a long time before he dares come ir 

She was having difficulty to keep from smiling, but Har 


s. Sometimes he wait 


rison apparently saw nothing but seriou 
in the matter. 
“Are they all like that?”’ she asked 
“Oh, no, sometimes they both die together 
““What a beautiful death!” said Evelyn 
sentimentality, and she looked at the grotesque shape of 
the female spider and shuddered I suppose thes 


i 


are all poisonous.’ 

“A good many of them are.” 

‘It’s too bad these true lovers have to die just after the 
find each other.” 

“Oh, but the lady doesn’t. She lives on until she has 
constructed her cocoon and devours other husbands. Some 


Continued on Page 38 
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The Free:-Lance Allies of Wall Street 


HE current practice on the part of great corporations 

of sending their surplus funds into Wall Street to be 
loaned out on call to Stock Exchange houses at the stiff 
rates which overnight money has been commanding 
virtually throws a potential monkey wrench into our whole 
mechanism of credit. At the same time it opens up an in- 
teresting field of speculation, which is likely to attract 
much attention both in Congress and out of it. 

Theoretically the Federal Reserve system has no direct 
interest in this practice. The paper sent to it for rediscount 
represents constructive trade and business. Much of it 
comes into being for the purpose of financing the move- 
ment of commodities from the producer or manufacturer 
into the hands of the private consumer. Unlike the Bank 
of England it is not permitted to rediscount loans growing 
out of Stock Exchange operations. One of its chief func- 
tions is to provide sound and readily available credit of 
sufficient dimensions to meet the requirements of actual 
producers, middlemen and those who perform tangible 
services for the community. Brokers and their clients 
must finance themselves in their own way without tapping 
this fount of credit. 

Despite these facts, it must not be forgotten that credit 
is as liquid as air and water; and like them it cannot be in 
two places at once. Corporation funds which are loaned 
directly in Wall Street, whether for the use of metropolitan 
plungers or to finance the little trades of little people two 
or three thousand miles away, cannot at the same time be 
available to pay the farmers for their crops or the railroads 
for hauling them; neither can they be at the service of 
manufacturers for the purchase of raw materials or to tide 
over their needs until they receive payment for the finished 
products they have sent to market. To this extent the 
corporation which sends its surplus funds directly into 
Wall Street, instead of retaining them on deposit, is sap- 
ping the potential ability of the Federal Reserve system to 
meet the legitimate credit needs of constructive business. 

There is little or no reason to believe that Federal Re- 
serve officials have viewed with alarm this new pattern in 


our financial kaleidoscope; but they are quite too alert to 
everything that affects the banking interests of the coun- 
try not to be watching it with lively interest and solicitude. 


The cries of protest with which the bankers have greeted 
this usurpation of their function are neither so humorous 
nor so selfish as they may sound. No sane banker pretends 
that he is in business for his health; nor can he be ex- 
pected to regard with equanimity the diversion of business 
in large volumes which, owing to long custom and to the 
very nature of his profession, he has come to look upon as 
his own, together with whatever profits may grow out of 
it and whatever risks are incident to it. If our bankers, or 
any large proportion of them, were mere buccaneers and 
adventurers with no thought save for the largest and most 
immediate cash profits for themselves they would have no 
moral or logical right to entertain these sentiments. But 
we know that they are nothing of the sort. Our bankers 
are the stewards of our whole intricate credit system; and, 
for the most part, their sense of obligation and their feel- 
ings of responsibility for the maintenance of that system 
in a high state of adequacy and efficiency are as lofty as the 
motives of other professional men. Most of them are in 
the banking business for life. In fair weather or foul they 
are on the job. They cannot run to cover at the first signs 
of asquall. They cannot elect to accept business only when 
it looks highly profitable and go fishing when it promises 
to pay little more than the overhead. Fat or lean, thick or 
thin, they must take the banking business as it comes. 

No such responsibilities devolve upon the corporation 
which sends its million or five millions or ten millions into 
Wall Street to work as brokers’ call money for the fancy 
wages it can command. It is by no means impossible that 
in a pinch these private corporate lenders might take a 
large and public-spirited view of the situation and leave 
their funds in the Street long after immediate self-interest 
counseled their withdrawal; but we have not as yet any 
sufficient body of precedent upon which to predicate a fore- 
cast of their mass behavior in a time of sudden stress. The 
action of the bankers, however, can be safely predicted. 
We know by long and well-remembered experience that 
they would instantly get together, adopt some clean-cut, 
coéperative plan, and strain every nerve to ease the situa- 
tion along, to provide additional credit and to prevent 
morale-shattering insolvencies. Unfortunately we have no 
very substantial reason for believing that the big corpo- 
rate money lenders which have gone into the market 
would see the thing through to the permanent hurt or even 
the temporary inconvenience of their companies or their 
stockholders. 

Whatever may be the termination of the greatest bull 
market in history, it cannot be denied that; grave hazards 
have been incurred by the invasion of the money-lending 
business by outside and occasional participators. To a 
certain extent their activities have been helpful; but as 
allies they are like a guerrilla band fighting alongside the 
organized body, not subject to any central authority, not 
bound to codperate with it, and entirely free to cut and run 
at their own pleasure. Not until the battle is over can one 
say whether such allies have been assets or liabilities. 


I'd Die for Dear Old Mazuma 


T LEAST two publications have of late printed articles 
designed to expose the abuses that have grown up 
around intercollegiate football. One of these magazines, in 
an article by a well-known coach, makes the point that 
professionalism and proselyting will form an integral part 
of the collegiate athletic system as long as a winning team 
is an impo™.-nt factor in replenishing college coffers, help- 
ing out wits the campus building program, and bolstering 
up enrollment and prestige. 

There is a steadily growing minority that distrusts the 
important position football has come to occupy in the 
collegiate scene. They fear that “the tail is wagging the 
dog.”” They fear that someone is making a lot of money 
out of it. They doubt the “educational desirability” of 
football, as it exists today. They do not feel that the dis- 
proportion existing between the salary of the average 
coach and the average professor is fair or healthy. They 
mourn the overshadowing of the halls of classic learning by 
the walls of the stadium. 

This attitude is not a new one, and we have grown accus- 
tomed to pooh-poohing such criticism. But a careful 
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analysis of excerpts from the current press, such as the 
following, makes it evident that such doubts and fears are 
not altogether “‘the stupid vaporings of a lot of old women.” 


“The average football player in larger universities brings 
$10,000 to his school through gate receipts and endow- 
ments, James Weber Linn, Professor of English at the 
University of Chicago, said yesterday. Speaking before a 
group of football enthusiasts, Professor Linn said: ‘Many 
of the big universities clear $200,000 a year in their football 
season. That’s $600,000 for the players in three years of 
eligibility. Divide that by a squad of sixty men and it 
means each player has paid $10,000 each in gate receipts 
alone.’”’ 


At a football banquet recently a high scholastic stand- 
ard and three hundred dollars’ tuition fee were blamed for 
keeping good athletes away from a certain university. 
One of the speakers is quoted as saying: 


“What I would call this team of ours wouldn’t look good 
in print. . One big reason for our failure to develop a 
better team is the lack of coéperation by the administra- 
tion. With our required scholastic standing of 85 and our 
$300 tuition fee, few fathers can afford to send their boys 
here. And if the standard and tuition aren’t lowered we 
might as well kiss athletics good-by.”’ 


That this problem of producing a winning team, impor- 
tant as it is, is cast into the background by the amount of 
the gate receipts is indicated by the following news item: 


“Although the Navy and Michigan elevens have con- 
tributed their full share of the poor football played this 
season, authorities of both institutions are somewhat 
peeved because the gate receipts of their game at Balti- 
more last Saturday grossed a paltry $90,000. Commander 
Jonas Ingram is quoted as saying that since ‘institutions 
depending upon receipts for their activities must play be- 
fore larger crowds,’ he favors transferring the annual game 
to Philadelphia or Washington.” 


That Yale University is not troubled by such a problem 
is made plain in a report just made public at New Haven. 
Football receipts at Yale were $1,033,211.98 for the sea- 
son of 1927. 

Football is a great game—perhaps the greatest from the 
standpoint of the spectator and the player. Those in con- 
trol of its destinies, however, might well give heed to the 
rampant commercialism that bids fair to engulf it. It 
would be a great shame if this sport, exemplifying as it 
does the virtues of manliness and healthy rivalry, should 
be allowed to degenerate into a sordid business proposition, 
with its success gauged in terms of dollars and cents. 


Prosperity 


OST of us listened with amusement during the presi- 

dential campaign to the conversation about pros- 
perity by a superior minority. In all this talk there was 
the implication that there is something inherently vicious 
in prosperity, that it is a condition which brings a blight 
upon idealism, right thinking and a due sense of obligation 
to our neighbors and the world at large. Constructively, 
at least, it was charged that those who believe prosperity 
to be a condition greatly to be desired are low money- 
grubbers, people without vision. 

Prosperity means different things to different people. 
To some it may mean longer strings of pearls, bigger and 
shinier imported cars and larger quantities of poison-free 
bootleg; but this is not the idea of prosperity which rises 
before the eyes of the average sane American. His definition 
of prosperity is couched in broader and better terms. To 
him, and to most of us, it means work for all who wish to work 
at fair wages; better living conditions, an abundance of 
wholesome food, decent clothing, better care for the health 
of women and children, broader educational advantages 
and a chance to accumulate an old-age fund by thrift. 

If this be treason, let those who view with alarm make 
the most of it. Most of those who inveigh against pros- 
perity have inherited theirs and are bulwarked behind gilt- 
edge bonds or are reaching out for it with their right 
hand while they make the get-thee-behind-me gesture 
with their left. If they had talked against unearned pros- 
perity, gained without work and through speculation, they 
would have been on more solid ground. 
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ASSING OF INDIVIDUAL 


QOWNERSAIP=—By Albert W. Atwood 


NE of the distinguishing traits of the age in which we 
live is the expanding ownership of securities. It has 
been described as a silent revolution. Surely it goes 

hand in hand with the wondrous productivity of our time 
and the extension of national wealth. Millions of men and 
women could not become shareholders if they did not have 
the savings to invest. But on the other hand there would 
be no stocks for them to purchase if it were not for that 
other significant transition, the withdrawal of the small 
private individual business proprietor and the rise of great 
stock corporations whose shares are available to all. 

Now, it is still true that the overwhelming majority of 
business units are comparatively small, especially if agri- 
culture be included. The smaller concerns escape popular 
notice, but when counted up are very numerous. For the 
most part they are one-man or family or private businesses. 
It is usually the larger and individually important enter- 
prise which passes into banking control and thus into wide- 
spread ownership. Yet, if we exclude agriculture, a 
comparatively few hundred of the larger corporations dom- 
inate something like two-thirds of the industrial life of the 
nation. Nor is that all there is to it. 

The tendency is for the great corporation, with its banker 
affiliations and its thousands of stockholders, to invade 
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field after field. Observe how chain stores are penetrating 
every corner of the land and driving out the small inde- 
pendent shop. Even personal service is passing from the 
hands of the individual proprietor, and barber shops are 
being gathered together in corporate chains. We have 
mergers of ice-cream companies, of bakeries and of manu- 
facturers of cleaning powder for the kitchen sink. 

Even patent medicines, which not so long ago were ped- 
dled from door to door by the itinerant inventor, are now 
handled by large corporate entities with Wall Street con- 
nections, while, it is safe to say, the descendants of the 
originators of the concoctions disport themselves at Palm 
Beach or on their Long Island country estates. 

All we can be sure of is that the change or shift has come 
fast and will go further. Robert Brookings, founder of 
institutions for economic study and research which bear his 
name, says that when he was a young man active in busi- 
ness, practically all industries were either small partner- 
ships or closely held. He says he was rarely interested in 
any company in which there were more than five owners, and 
that all the stockholders were active in the management. 

The separation of ownership from management or con- 
trol began to be conspicuous at the turn of the 
century, and was originally a mere by-product 





of the formation of trusts. The main purpose of trust for- 
mation was monopoly, and frequently the movement failed 
of obtaining its objective. But always the net result wa 

to transfer ownership of these great industries to the invest 

ing and speculating public From that point the move 

ment has developed logically, as part of the very growt! 
and elaboration of our economic structure. With it ha 
come the expansion of the stock exchange and the’ mult 

plication of the investing class, all working toward di 

tributed ownership. 

There is about all this a sort of sheer inevitability, a 
blind, ruthless evolution, as it were, that no man’s hat 
can stay. Read, if you will, one chapter in a little book, 
entitled The Way Out, written only four or five years ag 
by Edward A. Filene, president of the great Boston de 
partment store which bears his nam« Nowhere 
business and financial literature can there be found a more 


(Continued on Page 76 
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THE SUCKERS ON THE BANK OR IN THE STREAM? 
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“ferry, Oid Man, But Your Parking Time is Up!"’ 


Tested 


Y GIRL'S not flip, demoralized, 
2 Nor is she rattle-brained or tough. 
Her character ig prewar stuff 


I’ve had her psychoanalyzed 
Lloyd Mayer. 


Vanity Preferred 


SH ge ARKETSPECULATOR: Where’sthedinner? 

His Wire: I didn’t buy any butter because I think it 
will drop a cent or two within a few days. I got some quo- 
tations on eggs. The common variety I wouldn't take at any 


price,while the preferred ones are altogether too high. I did 
have a piece of meat, but Mrs. Jones saw it and begged me 
to sell. I couldn’t resist taking the profit. 
STOCK-MARKET SPECULATOR: Well, why didn’t you re- 
invest it in fish or poultry? 
His WIFE: Because I had a chance to get a hat, par 
value ten dollars, for nine ninety-eight. Bill Sykes. 


An Excuse for Being 
YNIC: Bridge has one thing in its favor. 


SKEPTIC: Yeah? 
Cynic: It enables one to enjoy oneself with bores. 
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‘Edgar, are You Sure You’re Dressed Warm Enough?’’ 


The Loving Couple 
The Nap 
E: Oh, hum gawkh. 
SHE: What? 

HE: Ha boo gugh. 

SHE: Sleepy, darling? 

HE: Guess I'll lie down for a while. 

SHE: That’s right. Lie down for a while. Take a little 
nap. After all, there’s not much else to do on a dull Sun- 
day afternoon. After a big Sunday dinner, naturally, you 
don’t feel very spry. That’s right—lie down on the divan. 
Are you comfortable? 

(Continued on Page 51) 





















































Papa Keeps His New Year's Resolution 
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Why millions now enjoy this delicious 
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Tomato Soup for their health! 


T’S because everybody is eager to eat 

food which contains those wonderful 
“Health Givers” (Vitamins). And they find 
in Campbell’s Tomato Soup a most 
delightful and tempting food in which to 
obtain their invigorating benefits, right in 
the daily meals. 

ewe 

The discovery of ‘Health Givers” 
was promptly followed by another great 
discovery —that tomatoes contain these 
health-promoting substances in extraordinary 
abundance. 

eve 

Then people began to eat Campbell's 
Tomato Soup as never before. Popular for 
years, its use has now grown by leaps 
and bounds. For it is a favorite way 
—a palatable and attractive way—to 
obtain a regular supply of the precious 
“Health Givers”. 
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MEAL OR AS 


Do you realize how important “Health 
Givers” (Vitamins) are? If the food on 
your table does not furnish them in sufficient 
amount, your family’s health is bound to 
suffer. Proper growth, strong bodies, 
abounding vigor, resistance to disease—all 
these depend on the regular eating of food 
with “Health Givers”. 
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A MEAL 


BELONGS IN 


Naturally people prefer a vitamin - food 
which is most pleasing to their taste and 
which they like to eat regularly and often 
No wonder they are enjoying Campbell's 
Tomato Soup so frequently. For the appetite 
never tires of this delicious blend of vitamin 
rich tomatoes, fresh creamery butter and 
delicate seasoning. 
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And for the best Cream of Tomato Soup 
you ever tasted, simply mix Campbell's 
Tomato Soup with an equal quantity of 
milk, stir while heating but do not boil 
Serve immediately. Many preter to use 
evaporated milk for an extra-rich Cream of 
Tomato Soup. 


eww 


Vary your menus by selections from the 
twenty-one Campbell's Soups listed on 


the label. 12 cents a can 
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x 
HE ordeal 
started out 
with decep- 
tive mildness. After 
alling them- 
~ in the lux- 





irious suites which 
represented the first 
uutluy of the pag 
eant proper, the 
ontenders for the 


wr were mar- 


nali, where tne 
mayor, supported 


by his retinue, the 


tourage, and the 
lirector-general ¢ f 
the festival and his 
personal following 
to all and 


presented 


sundry the freedom 


I eact fi the 
m eys had 
ne i tay in- 


ind course of thi 

iry mark of hon 
orary distinction, 
and perhaps a post- 


ript stating that 
‘ys had previ- 


»USILY been De- 


would have known 
what t do with 
them But as 

was, the majority 


hada not ‘Would You Like to Marry 
hopefully, in search 
f a monster heap 
ff trunks. As they dispersed, Laurie was met by Mr. Man- 


" 


\ Jones in his quality of her agent-manager under 
ommission from the state committee, which in turn repr 

sented a vast agglomeration of booster organizations. He 
Better than his word, he had succeeded 
n having it repainted so that now the black and orange 
tripes which had earned it the title of the Bengal Tiger 


led her to her car 


had given way to a creaminess like the gloss on rich Jersey 


milk, with Miss New Jersey emblazoned on its sides in 


bin’s-egg blue. It remained an eyeful, but, nevertheless, 
as a foil to the artful simplicity 
garbed 


thank you! It’s 


tremendously improved 


with which she and her attendants were 


She cast him a grateful glance. ‘Oh, 
ich an improvement.”’ 

Mr. Jones nodded in his most businesslike manner. He 
of compunction, but it succumbed to 
his professional sense of duty. Dreamers and idyls were 
ail right between book covers, but cold everyday fact de- 
manded that he kick this still unsuspe ting young lady over 


had ome last moment 


ragoal. ‘‘Glad you like it,"’ he muttered. ‘I had a bat- 
tle, but I persuaded ‘em that since we had something to 


hoot with we might as well shoot high. Now listen to me, 
Miss Laurie: you 
een there's a judge around somewhere looking on. These 
udges think they are all eyes; but, as a matter of fact, they 
and their ears aren’t plugged. The noise 
he crowd makes as you pass doesn’t cut any official ice 


ve got to be seen, and every time you're 


have ears as Well, 
1 mean it can't possibly score a knock-out—but it’s an 


nnamed point and a big one.” 


\ rousing cheer for Miss New Jersey rent the air. “‘ Did 
1 hear that?” asked Mr. . Jones gravely 
‘How could I help it?” exclaimed Laurie, smiling and 


it and left 

- E acwnpw contribution in the way of 

it by flipping the ash off my cigarette 

Those are our Jersey rooters, and if you can’t produce 
mething from the crowd that'll make that yell sound like 

i whisper, | warn you you're going to fee! awful lonely 





noise I alone mad 


na game now and you've got to play it.” 
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Abe?" 
"Tl Don’t Think So. Why?’"’ 

“‘Oh!"' said Laurie, her face falling with disappointment. 
Was nothing to be real, spontaneous, from the heart — not 
even the shouts of the crowds? ‘‘ What comes next?’’ she 
asked dully. 

‘Your car falls into line with all the others and you doa 
tour of the sights of the city, but never forget you’re the 
main sight yourself. Stand up to it most of the time, and 
if you do sit down, make it look as if you’d fainted under 
the strain. Gee! Why did I never think of that one be- 
fore?” 

She smiled a little uncertainly as he jotted down a re- 
minder in his notebook. ‘I've never fainted in my life.” 

‘Nothing you can do,"’ he murmured without looking 
up, “can keep you from fainting today, so you might as 
well make it look real. The way we'll explain it, it’s be- 
cause you were too excited to touch your breakfast, so the 
minute you've had a bite tc eat you'll naturally pick up 
and be ready for the jaunt down the Boardwalk to visit the 
shops. Like all the other baby queens, you'll be followed 
by a wagon to carry the presents you get. Listen; I’ve got 
If you’re given a choice don’t choose anything 
Pick something big—the cheaper the 
better, as long as it’s big. Here’s your second chance to 
shine. I'll have an extra wagon ready to fall in behind 
you, so go to it, kid. There’s never been an overflow wagon 
yet.” Laurie whispered something. ‘‘What’s that?’’ he 
asked, leaping on the running board as the car started to 
move amid a terrific din of hooters. 

‘I wish I were home!” repeated Laurie in his ear. 
Listen !"’ shouted Mr. Jones. ‘‘ You’re wound 
You can’t get away, you can’t stop, you 
All you can do is to grit your teeth 


another! 
you really want. 


“Home? 
up for five days! 
can't even turn around. 
and go over the top.” 

He hurled his new straw hat into the air as he jumped 
from the car, and this time a roar for Miss New Jersey 
arose as spontaneously as if he had touched a match to a 
powder magazine. No wonder Laurie caught fire. She 
stood up amid the cluster of her handmaidens, bowed, 
laughed, threw kisses with both hands and for the moment 
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“No,” Answered Laurie, Unabie Altogether to Repress a Startled Gasp, 


By George Agnew Chamberlain 


ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


forgot her burdens and was genuinely joyful. She had 
no intention of obeying him when, half an hour later, she 
lost her balance as the car turned an unexpected corner 
and sank gracefully into outstretched arms; but having 
fallen, she remembered his words and did not rise. Nor 
was it due to any artifice on her part that having been 
fully revived in time to join her rivals in a sort of mendi- 
cant pilgrimage down the Boardwalk, the 
emergency wagon provided by Mr. Jones’ 
forethought should be called into service 
ahead of his most sanguine expectations. 
It, in turn, was heaped to overflowing with 
gifts, and again she was not 
knowledging the enthusiasm aroused by 
the unusual badge of popu- 
larity with flushed cheeks, 
shining eyes and a steadily 
gleaming smile. 

Not until she was back 
in her hotel and, having 
plowed her way through a 
vociferous lobby, kad 

reached her rooms, 
did she realize that 
smiling, like too 
much handshaking, 
can actually 
unaccustomed 


above ac- 


bruise 


muscles She put 
up investigating 
fingers to her 
cheeks, convinced 
she would find them 
ridged and plaited 
Her aunt was 
frightened at her 
woebegone expres- 
sion, but the expert 
maid, the personal 
contribution of the 
chairman of the 
state committee, 
was more than 
equal to the occa- 
sion 

She prevented 
Laurie from throw- 
ing herself down on 
the first chair that came to hand. Insisting that she stand 
up if only for a moment, she stripped her skillfully of her 
smart sports suit and the little else that girls now wear, 
enveloped her in a negligee as cool to the touch as moon- 
light to the eye, and then picked her up bodily to lay her 
full-length on her bed. 

““Oh, thank you,’’ murmured Laurie, “that’s better 
much better. Auntie, what have I done to be so tired?” 

The maid, who was a person of a certain age and much 
sense, spoke to her rather roughly: ‘“‘I’ve got to begin 
dressing you for the banquet pretty soon and then there’s 
the street carnival and after that the grand reception 
You'd better try to get forty winks before your bath.” 

‘“*She’s quite right, Laurie,’’ pleaded Aunt Laura. 

“Of course she is,’’ said Laurie sanely, as she reached 
for a pillow and rolled over on her side. 

The banquet presented no new sensation save that it 
was bigger, grander and consequently a little more awful 
than half a dozen other such occasions she had already en- 
dured. The one thing that struck her with increasing force 
was that a man had to be fat or over forty, or both, before 
he was eligible to sit in at these festive parties. Even Mr 
Manville Jones apparently had to eat in the kitchen. She 
discovered coincidentally that while young men sometimes 
looked at you with insolence, older men were apt to ogle, 
which was harmless but worse. 

The street carnival excited her, but only by anticipation. 
She had read about the French Bastille Day and shared in 
the illusion that the clodhopper dancing which obstructs 
the pavements of Paris for forty-eight hours on end renders 
them unusually gay. Thus also in Bagdad-by-the-Sea. 
In spite of fifty sweating bands, miles of colored lights and 
barrels of confetti, the well-meaning dictum of the authori- 
ties, “‘ Let joy be unconfined,’’ seemed somehow to fall flat. 

Why? Nobody knew. Surely there is not one person in 
a million who would not like to be gay, and yet, set the 
stage for revelry, give the million or even a hundred thou- 
sand -—acarte-blanche order on joy, and the result is and has 


Continued on Page 26 
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"esos a good old American tradition 
that gives every father the right to regard 
his infant son as a future president. 

Part of our heritage is the belief that in 
this country any man can go as far as his 
abilities will carry him. 

There are the cynics, to be sure, but 
the records of almost any large American 
business refute them. 

Swift & Company, for example, oper- 
ates with efficiency and economy largely 
because of the many employes who have 








trom the bottom 


of the ladder 


“worked up”’ to posts of major respon- 
sibility, with resulting continuity of 
management and accumulation of expe- 
rience. 

An examination has been made of the 
records of 158 men who hold the most 
important positions with the company. 

Nearly all of them started at the bottom 
of the ladder—as office boys, clerks, plant 
workers, etc. 

More than 80 of these key men have 
been with Swift & Company for more 


Swift & Company 











than 25 years. Only about 20 have been 
with the company less than 15 years. 

G. F. Swift, the founder of the business, 
used to say, “I can raise better men than 
Swift & Company still be- 
lieves in developing executives from its 


I can hire.”’ 


own ranks. 

Adherence to this policy has enabled 
Swift & Company to perform with signal 
efficiency and economy a nation-wide 
service in the preparation and market 
ing of meat and other farm products. 


Visitors are welcome at Swift & Company plants 
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Centinued from Page 24) 
began either a saturnalia or a funeral. 
al of the famous resort there could be 





been since the world 
At the 
not even a choice 

All the thousands of faces, turned for a moment to gaze 
on the passing aspirants to a tinsel crown, became a single 

onglomerate face, an unending sea of half tones—expecta- 

tion without hope of fulfillment, desire without the courage 
of its greed, maudlin aspiration chained to futility, with 
here and there an orgiastic appetite licking its lips over 
some purely imaginary triumph 

The faithful gang of boosters shouts, ‘Yea! Miss New 
and the conglomerate face takes on a look of 
surprised relief. Here is something definite it actually 
how to do. It opens its mouth, joyfully echoes 
and the morning papers dutifully record the re- 
sounding ovation 

Laurie had a feeling that ghosts haunted the party. She 
did not count such omnipresent members of her claque as 
Young and the Donovan boys, or Aunt Laura at her side, 
but she caught a glimpse of what looked like Uncle War- 
ren's drawn-out face, and immediately she imagined the 
presence of all the rest of the numerous tribe of Bulls, 
gathered from the four corners of the land to keep tabs on 
how she would acquit herself. 

She had been assured that the eyes of judges would be 
upon her when she least suspected them and faced the 
prospect without alarm, but there was a subtle difference 
in her reaction to the thought of being watched by her own 
people, perhaps also by Dunstan, hiding behind the throng 
and his enigmatic smile. In the midst of the general excite- 
ment she was not excited, and wondered why. The sensa- 
tions she had expected were strangely absent, but plenty of 
thers pushed in to take their place. 

Why should she care if the quadrangle made up of her 
father, Warren, Jap and Alfred was dispersed among the 
gaping thousands? Or if by proxy or otherwise Mary, 
Jane, Martha and Beulah looked without envy on the 
apotheosis by reflection of their gentle sister Laura? Or 
even if Grandfather Jasper Bull should have had his chair 
mounted on a Boardwalk chassis and sullenly rolled by her 
brother George to some point of vantage? Or if Dunstan 
had put on socks and a pair of shoes as a forced preliminary 
contemplation? 
uld not answer, but already a suspicion was begin- 
consciousness that in spite of all the 


haste festiy 


lor +! 
perse’y 


KNOWS 


the cry, 


to sardonic 


She 


ning to gnaw at ner 
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Laurie Turned Pale Around the Lips and Her Cheeks Flushed. 
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precautions of the powers, and in the face of their rever- 
berating protestations of singleness and purity of aim, the 
huge assemblage, while knowing itself doomed from the 
start to disappointment, hungered only for disclosure. 
Given such a premise, the logical deduction as to why, 
though fully clothed, she was feeling peculiarly naked, 
would have been simple enough, for modesty flourishes in 
the family circle with a tenacity never equaled before the 
eyes of total strangers. 

She reflected that this was in effect only her first day 
before the concentrated public gaze, and that though 
things might get much worse, on the other hand they might 
conceivably take a turn for the better. She might, for in- 
stance, become enthused with the fever of conquest, once 
the contest was really on, and she was sure that if she could 
genuinely strain every nerve to the attainment of a visible 
goal, it would be as simple as a race with Young. She 
would forget all else, friends as well as strangers, reward as 
well as punishment. 

In the meantime there was the reception, which she had 
anticipated with pleasure and relief as one of the heaven- 
sent interludes of relaxation extolled in the press. She 
actually looked forward to dancing with her own brother 
Young, perhaps with Manville Jones, certainly with Rex, 
and even with Berry, but never was expectation more 
quickly nipped in the bud. With the queen of yesteryear, 
her pages, her dozen maids in waiting, together with eighty 
beauties accompanied by as many official chaperons and 
attended by two hundred and forty personal satellites as a 
nucleus, it can be imagined how many persons, ranking 
from governors down, had mustered the necessary influence 
to crash the exclusive gates. 

Far from there being any dancing, there was no room to 
move and scarcely air to breathe. Laurie heard a strange 
sound—the ripple of the waves outside the monster in- 
closure of the pier. It seemed incredible that anywhere 
within a hundred miles of this suffering assembly there 
should be cool breezes or the twinkle of stars out over the 
vast and silent sea. Before the scheduled breaking up of 
the gathering she was looking around desperately for 
Young or Mr. Jones, but succeeded only in catching Rex’s 
eye. He had been held off by a wall of important and 
privileged personages, but now he plowed through them 
with a ruthlessness which was its own passport. 

““Want to get out?” he asked shortly. ‘Take hold of 
my pocket and hang on.” 
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His face was a study when, having reached the open, he 
found that she had managed to drag Aunt Laura with her. 
The three stood at the edge of the pier, saying nothing, the 
two women content to fill their lungs with the salty air. 
The ever-watchful Mr. Jones popped out from the crowd 
like a cork expelled from a bottle and stood looking around 
anxiously until his eye fell on the group. He came forward 
hurriedly. 

“You’re out of bounds, Miss Laurie. You've got to get 
back on the job.” 

“The devil she has!” 
see?"’ 

Mr. Jones was slight in build, but like most undersized 
men he was hard to put down. He looked Rex over 
studiously from head to toe, opened his lips, but surpris- 
ingly said nothing. He merely turned his eyes and rested 
them pleadingly on Laurie’s face. 

“‘T can’t go back in there, Mr. Jones—really I can’t.” 

“‘Why not? Perhaps you'd really faint this time, and 
that would be great.” 

“No,” said Laurie, ‘‘I wouldn’t faint, but I can’t go 
back, just the way you can’t eat any more of something 
you don’t want, no matter how much anybody tells you to.” 

“Come along, Laurie,’”’ said Rex. ‘Never mind your 
ear; I'll get you a chair.” 

“You couldn’t get her anything but the grand bounce,” 
muttered Jones without looking at him. 

“That would suit me fine,”’ said Rex, ‘‘and I shouldn't 
wonder if it was beginning to suit her. What do you say, 
Laurie? Kiss the whole leg show good-by and come along 
with me. You don’t have to promise anything. I’ll do all 
the giving; I’ll buy off all your uncles and aunts and the 
whole Bull pen. All you’ve got to do is beat it out of here 
with me.” 

For an instant she glanced at him calculatingly, moved 
almost against reason by his straight-hitting sincerity. 
Even Mr. Jones was shaken out of his habitual poise. 
Knowing the real thing when he heard it, his respect for 
Rex increased tenfold, even thopgh he was convinced that 
now, more than ever, Laurie should not leave the show. 

““You simply couldn’t do anything like that,”’ he said to 
her, managing to smile, ‘“‘even if you wanted him. There’s 
probably a baker's dozen waiting for the chance to give you 
more than he can deliver, but that isn’t the point. For a 
week you belong to your state, and you weren’t blindfolded 


said Rex. ‘“‘She’s going to bed, 
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“*l Never Thought of You as a Coward Before, or of Your Father Either. I—I Don’t Believe It"’ 
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WINNING the LEADERSHIP 
IT DESERVES TO WIN & & 


So soon as the public learned that the De Soto Six is Chrysler- 





designed and Chrysler-built, its welcome burst all ordinary 
bounds of enthusiasm. With value and performance and fea- 
tures so obviously superior, the sweeping 


; § A 5 success of the De Soto Six was inevitable 


and up, at the factory from the moment of its first appearance. 





Visit De Soto Six exhibits at New York Automobile Show and Hotel Commodore, January 5-12 


DE SOTO MOTOR CORPORATION {Division of Chrysler Corporation}, Detroit, Michigan 
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“CHATEAU” No. 3503 
Sealex Embossed 
Inlaid Linoleum 


BE Disen RENT from any embossed 


linoleum you've ever seen—so beauti- 
ful, so natural-looking! Floorings that 
re-create in faithful detail the beauty 
of time-mellowed, old-world floors; 
and provide also the quiet, comfort 
underfoot and ease of cleaning which 
have made Sealex Linoleums so popular. 
The tiles in the new Sealex Embossed 
Inlaid Linoleum are so well defined that 
they give the appearance of having been 
set in actual mortar by a master crafts- 
man. You'll be fascinated by the subtle 
play of light and shadow along their 
softly rounded edges and in the gently 
depressed mortar lines. 


These qualities of realism, beauty and 
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accuracy are all due to a remarkable 
new method* of manufacture evolved 
by Congoleum-Nairn engineers. 

And—Sealex Embossed Inlaid Lino- 
leum is made by the Sealex Process. 
This means that the tiny poresare sealed 
tight against dirt and spilled liquids. 
Make it a point to see this popular- 
priced embossed linoleum. The Sealex 
Shield, pasted on the face of the mate- 
rial, identifies this newest achievement 
in modern resilient flooring—as well 


as other types of genuine linoleums. 
*Patent pending 
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Stain- proof - Spot-proof: —&a sily cleaned. 
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marble effects, /o0_. 
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‘SAPPHIRE” No. 3506 
Sealex Embossed 
Inlaid Linoleum 


“ QIERRA”—Spruce green tiles, richly veined, give 

the Sealex Embossed Inlaid pattern pictured 
below all the richness of rare marble. (No. 3504). 
The same rich marble effect also comes in the two 
other colors shown—“CHATEAU” and “ALPS”. 
There are still other Sealex Embossed Inlaid designs 
which owe their charm to lovely groupings of plain 
tiles of varied tones. 











FR EE~—*Your Floors as a Decorator Views Them” 
—by the well-known authority Winnifred Fales. 
Acolor scheme selector comes with the book. Address 
us at Kearny, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

when you took on the job. If you cut and 
run, you’d better make up your mind to 
live somewhere else, or be si 

He stopped, because Laurie had already 
turned from him and was heading back to- 
ward the packed hall, faithfully accompa- 
nied by her aunt. They arrived only just in 
time to join a bevy of distracted attendants 
and fall into the procession behind the re- 
tiring weary queen, staggering under her 
tiara, her scarlet velvet robe with its high 
Elizebethan collar, cuffs of ermine and 
heavy peacock train. 


xI 

AURIE was not given to lying abed late, 
but she never knew the next morning 
existed. Wakened only at noon, she was 
hurried to a luncheon, then back again, and 
immediately afterward to a pier at the up- 
per end of the beach, where she stood in a 
vast semicircle centered on the reigning 
queen to await the coming of Neptune from 

the sea. 

Bathing costumes were de rigueur for the 
first time and each beauty had chosen her 
suit with a full knowledge of the sort of 
thing which would best set off her charms. 
It did not take Laurie long to learn that it 
is one thing to dress sensibly for a swim or a 
run on the sands, quite another to stand 
deliberately on view in the minimum of ap- 
parel. The crowd, so prone to applaud, 
grew strangely silent. 

To while away the long wait, a reporter 
brought a newspaper clipping embracing a 
famous cleric’s views on beauty contests in 
general and this one in particular to the 
attention of the director general. The 
harassed man mopped his brow with one 
hand and waved the offending slip with the 
other. 

“‘Christmas!”” he groaned. ‘“‘What do 
they want? You boys gather around and 
tell me what more can we do. We cut out 
the professionals, we demand a real home 
girl, we insist on chaperons, we pick our 
judges from artists who couldn’t get a 
flutter out of a carload of nudes, and we're 
countenanced, supported and abetted by 
governors, mayors and eighty chambers of 
commerce. We almost nailed the Prince of 
Wales. What’s left! Aw hell! Fair play 
that’s all I ask, fair play.” 

But the crowd continued to stare fixedly 
even after Neptune hove into hailing dis- 
tance, towed in on a barge from out of sight 
of land. He carried the golden mermaid for 
which the girls were all contenders, greeted 
first the sovereign and then the eighty pre- 
tenders to her crown. Once more the pro- 
cession got under way to travel half the 
length of the boardwalk and disperse, only 
to form again in the evening for the ex- 
travaganza followed by the first real contest 
of the pageant. 

‘“‘Here’s where you got to show to get in 
the money, Laurie,’’ whispered Young as he 
left her on the stage. ‘Everything up to 
now was just banana oil.” 

The test comprised the first innings of 
the national beauty tournament. Here 
and now was to be decided which gir] dis- 
played the greatest charm with respect to 
bearing, poise and taste as well as natural 
grace and beauty in evening dress. Se- 
cretly, Laurie longed to win this competi- 
tion more than any other, not because she 
aspired to ballroom honors but from a 
vague feeling that it might stand as a 
pleasing veil in her own thoughts between 
herself and vulgarity. 

She wore a chiffon dress of such sheer 
simplicity that not one in a thousand of 
the waiting audience could be expected to 
appreciate its art. It is true it was of a 
flame color at that moment as rare as a true 
white orchid, but aside from its striking 
shade there was no ornament or ornamenta- 
tion. It depended on such minutiz as the 
correct spacing of the flat bow on one 
shoulder and the exact placing of the waist- 
line to give her an allure as evident as its 
source was elusive. 

She looked at the other girls specula- 
tively and felt a sinking of the heart. Some 
of them were dressed with a simplicity 
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exceeding her own, but in such cases they 
might as well have worn a placard an- 
nouncing, “‘This dress was made at home 
by tired mother fingers according to the 
spirit of the rules.’’ Others had gone in for 
regal magnificence, still others for accentu- 
ated display and a few for the limit of 
daring. 

One of the last walked up to her and 
asked in a loud voice, “Say, you Miss New 
Jersey, where did you get that dress?”’ 

There had been attacks before among 
the battlers, but always softly, always 
with the half-sheathed claw. Laurie was 
consequently taken off her guard and 
flushed violently as half a dozen girls 
turned quickly to notice her for the first 
time. They were joined by others before 
she remembered the answer she had been 
carefully instructed to make to this very 
question, wherever and whenever asked. 

“Tt was given to me, like everything else 
I have on,”’ she murmured. 

““You don’t say so, Miss Pretty Prune! 
snapped her assailant. ‘‘ Well, I'll tell the 
world it’s a dress model, and you're an- 
other!’’ Sheturned to heraudience. *‘ What 
about it, girls? Are we going to stand fora 
professional grifter?’”’ 

Laurie stood at bay before the circle of 
staring eyes which seemed to leave the 
faces of their respective owners and come 
out toward her. Most of them expressed 
nothing at all, others were surprised and 
somewhat hurt that out of all the dresses 
present, some of them suspiciously hand- 
some, Laurie’s should have been singled 
out for attack. Still others had begun to 
ruffle themselves to the point of indigna- 
tion, and nowhere did she see a gleam of 
sympathy or of pity for her predicament. 

Her very isolation gave her courage. 
Here was war, and shrewd intuition came 
to her aid. She threw up her head, examined 
her assailant critically and asked sweetly, 
“Isn't it rather silly for you of all people 
to be calling me a professional?”’ 

The shot seemed to tell, but did not down 
the girl. ‘It’s you and your dress we're 
talking about,”’ she blustered. “‘ Don’t try 
to tell me! If that dress came from any- 
where in Jersey, it broke the Mann Act to 
get there.” 

What threatened to develop into a riot 
was immediately stilled by the final cur- 
tain call. All questions of infringement of 
rules faded from mind for the immediate 
present as every girl got on her toes for an 
entrance she hoped would be a smash. 
When Laurie’s turn to show arrived she 
was still so disturbed it was all she could 
do to set her limbs in motion, but at the 
last moment the spirit of play came to 
her rescue. 

She expelled the contest from her mind. 
This was not Bagdad-by-the-Sea, no beauty 
pageant with fifteen scowling judges and 
a tinsel queen; it was her first party, her 
presentation at some kindly coutt. The 
very thought gave her an air of alertness as 
she entered on the scene, stood poised for a 
second and then advanced to curtsy low be- 
fore the monarch of the deep and his con- 
sort before she turned to make a far lesser 
reverence to the jury. 

At her first appearance the crowd had re- 
mained silent, not with that silence which 
spells a doom, but as if it were storing up a 
long breath. Now it seemed to realize as 
one man that here was more than a mere 
beauty —a mistress of that subtle art which 
by the shading of a gesture could supply 
the first laugh of the evening at the expense 
of the nervous judges. Lest she suffer by 
her daring, such a roar of approval sud- 
denly burst forth as shook the rafters. All 
stage directions became futile, for they 
could not be heard, but subconsciously she 
remembered the instructions to those who 
had preceded her and met every require- 
ment before she again curtsied to sov- 
ereignty and made her exit backward. 

Mr. Donoven sat back in a well-placed 
but inconspicuous seat and: seemed to 
ruminate. Ostensibly he nad come to the 
magic city for rest, though some of the 
young wiseacres of the press were con- 
vinced he was there for a conference with a 
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triumvirate who would decide into what 
laps should fall unusually large plums from 
the combined state and Federal barrel 
Nobody who really knew him believed he 
would trouble himself with Laurie’s fate 
except by indirection, but as a matter of 
fact her performance held his interest to 
the exclusion of every major duty. 

Rex beside him let go a long-held breath, 
Young grinned from ear to ear, and Mr. 
Donovan nodded his piebald head in silent 
satisfaction, but Berry was vociferous: ‘‘Oh, 
boy! Oh, laddie boy! Did that knock them 
cold? Bring on the sponge and bucket. 
Fan them with towels. Gee! She has looks 
and she has shape. Oh, boy!” 

“It’s a funny thing about herself,” the 
old man now commented. ‘With the 
others, you think when they come out, Is 
she pretty or ain’t she? What about her 
hair, her eyes, her nose? Is her legs and 
the rest of her made right? But with 
Laurie it doesn’t happen that way at all. 
You’re so took up with feeling things you 
don’t see nothing. She makes your, fist 
itch.”’ 

Young leaned toward him, puzzled. 
“What's your fist got to do with it?” 

The old man’s eyes bulged out of his flat 
face as he looked around in vain for a sneer- 
ing lip or an overcritical eye. ‘‘ You want to 
hear somebody say she ain’t a winner,”” he 
explained, ‘‘so you can lam him in the jaw.” 

‘But what's the use of her being a high- 
speed motor,” complained Berry, “when 
all she has to do is to show herself? It ain't 
stage fright. I’ve seen a lot of those light- 
shy babies, and she ain’t scared. She's rid- 
ing herself, and the first thing you know 
she’s going to blow up and fade down toa 
grease spot on the floor.” 

“Forget it,”” said Young confidently. 
“Don’t I know her? I tell you she’s an 
eight-day clock! I don’t know what she’s 
so excited about, but it would take this sort 
of party a month to run her down.” 

Then came the verdict for Miss New Jer- 
sey. On the whole, it was warmly received, 
but unfortunately a partisan sitting not far 
off felt an obligation to call out above the 
din of the applause, ‘‘Steal! It’s a steal!” 
He was probably only a stalwart, true to 
the last to his city’s favorite daughter, but 
Mr. Donovan could not be expected to 
make allowances for that. He climbed to 
the back of his seat with the agility of a cat 
and leaped. 

It was Donnybrook Fair come to life 
again with a vengeance. Knowing there 
was no stopping the old man while engaged 
in his national pastime, his sons, aided by 
Young, decided to rush him through and 
out. They gathered behind him in a body, 
and thus propelled, he was borne through 
the air, striking right and left at every 
frowning male along his enforced progress. 
The last part of the journey was accelerated 
by the emergency police and their plain- 
clothes assistants, but they fell back with 
apologies when they caught’sight of the 
insignia on the Donovan car. 

“Tt’s all right, boys,”’ said Mr. Donovan, 
his eyes losing their wild glare and promptly 
beginning to twinkle. ‘‘ Thank you for res- 
cuing me from them roughnecks, bad cess 
to 'em for picking on an old man!” 

In the meantime Laurie was being deco 
rated, congratulated and loaded down with 
enough flowers to fill the tonneau of her car 
That night, when at last she could escape 
from felicitations and get to bed, she was 
happier than she had been at any time since 
her initial victory at Hoboken. She was 
glad to lie drowsily awake, warmed time 
and again by the feeling that something 
pleasant had happened. She would delib 
erately set her thoughts to wandering, for- 
get she had won the prize she most coveted, 
and then remember the event in all its 
details. 

No ghosts had haunted the great hall, but 
she caught herself wishing grandfather and 
the rest of the Bulls might have been there 
in the flesh— Hugh Dunstan too. She would 
have liked to ses what would have hap- 
pened to his sardonic smile. He was always 
putting her in the wrong, rousing her tem- 
per to childish outbursts, leading her to 








self-betrayals which hurt like the devil at 
the time, yet strangely left no sting 

She had wondered about him before with 
the wonder of sheer curiosity, but now she 
ell to wondering about herself as well. Why 
should she have wished he might have been 
present rather than Young or Rex or Berry 
or that nice Mr. Manville Jones? She an- 
swered the question promptly. 
spite of his ragamuffin ways, of all the men 
she knew or had met in the past crowded 
weeks, he alone could have measured her 
accurately, substance, motive and perform- 
ance. As she put it to herself 
would have known what she was about, and 
why. 

That was surely a good answer, but was 
, Rex, for instance might 
not have been able to pick a flaw, to say 
this you did fine but here you went wrong 
but he probably had felt an approval! 


ten times as strong as anybody's expert 


Because in 





he alone 


it the real one? 


appreciation 

Why was the world so funny? Why was 
it that before you met a governor or a well 
known artist or last year’s queen, they were 
brilliant and far away like the stars, but 
after you knew them you had to keep pinch 
ing yourself to remember this is a governor, 
an artist, the most beautiful girl in Amer- 
ica? Then a terrapin hunter or even a boy 
like Rex could begin as nothing—less than 
nothing — and the first thing you knew they 
were growing bigger and bigger. Already 
Rex was so big you couldn’t look over him 
any more as if he didn't exist. You had to 
see him, even if you didn’t like him 

Certainly it was funny if you could know 
a governor and a bootlegger at the same 
time and the bootlegger would be bigger 
than the governor! If that wasn’t funny, 
then she was crazy, and yet she had never 
felt more sensible in her life. Besides, 
wasn’t it the same thing all over again as 
between Rex and that Hugh Dunstan’? Rex 
had a muddy river of money he could dip 
into with a bucket whenever he felt like it 
He had power—not the power of authority, 
but the far more sinister power of the 
individual who uses authority for his errand 
boy. 

The reason she had been afraid of him 
was because he was afraid of nothing. She 
had thought she herself was afraid of noth- 
ing and had believed Hugh Dunstan would 
have been afraid of nothing, but that just 
showed you how wrong you could be. Hugh 
probably wasn’t afraid of any kind of battle 
and sudden death, but what about Rex? 
He wasn’t afraid of assault, bribery; thiev 
ing, robbery under arms, wholesale destruc 
tion or casual murder. He wasn’t even 
ashamed. Even when he knew that you 
knew, he looked you straight in the eye and 
seemed always to be saying, ‘‘ Here I am; if 
you don’t like me this way, make me over 
For the last two hours, in spite of all the 
other things she had had to think about, he 
had been standing like a shadow in the back 
of her mind. Now she wondered need she 
ever be afraid of him again. If he had the 
capacity to give himself the way he drove a 
car 

Her thoughts snapped back to Dunstan, 
who probably hadn't a penny to bless him 
self with, who blew hot and cold, purposely 
rubbed her the wrong way, reviled and 
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spurned her, and yet managed to fill her 


with the consciousness that he was her 
friend. Being with him was like being with 
herself. She didn’t have to figure, “Do I 


or don’t I like him?” Because that wasn't 
not any more than if you fig 


ured, “Shall I or shan’t I breathe?"” He 


the point 


was there like the air, and that’s all there 


was toit. Nor need it mean anything soft; 
you could hate somebody sometimes for 
things he did and still know he was your 
friend and always would be 

One minute she was think ng of the 
Barrens and the next she was dreaming of 
them so profoundly and i 
when she was awakened she had the sensa 
tion of being torn violently apart from 
It took her ages 


n such detail that 


reality into unreality 


almost a full hour, but still ages 


that today was the day of the bathing 
costume parade and of the first of the tw 


to realize 
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crucial private judgings. Her heart, which 
had been so light during her last conscious 
moments, grew heavy as lead. 

From the point of view of the spectators, 
here was the higii-water mark of the whole 
show. The crowds, packed in two lanes 
along four miles of the boardwalk, were 
privately estimated by newspapermen as 
numbering well over two hundred thou- 
sand, but reported as touching close to half 
a million. A few had brought breakfast 
and luncheon, some only luncheon, but it 
could be safely said that the majority had 
stood in the sun for hours to insure them- 
selves of a close view. 

A terrific blare of music brought them to 
their toes with a strange whistling sigh 
of relief as mighty as the throng which 
gave it simultaneous utterance. They had 
no eyes for the mayor, flanked by the di- 
rector genera] and their entourage, nor for 
the comics, the minstrels or contending 
organizations; nor yet for Neptune, fol- 
lowed by the queen of yesteryear in her 
crown of rhinestones, her coronation robe 
and scepter of jewels. 

They had come to see beauty on a plat- 
ter, and it was handed to them, dish after 
dish, but disappointingly veiled. The girls 
were in their bathing suits as advertised, 
but as a sop to critics and detractors, they 
ali wore brightly colored silk slips, reaching 
barely to the hips and loosely girdled at the 
waist. Trundled along on small rolling- 
chair chassis floats, they were faced this 
way und that to give all the crowd a chance. 

Neither money nor taste had been spared 
in the effort to give Laurie a fitting setting 
for her charms. They had made for her a 
fluted sea shell, lined so artfully with pink 
roses as to thrust illusion to the fore. At 
the first sight of it she had caught her 
breath, cast Mr. Jones a grateful look and 
felt the warm blood returning to her veins. 
Once placed, she sat at ease, her bare arms 
outthrown, her legs half curled beneath her 
and her head bowing to the applause as 
naturally as a flower sways. 

What she had anticipated as an ordeal 
evolved miraculously into a pleasure, so 
that the announcement that she had won 
another rung up the jong ladder and been 
named among the five victors in her geo- 
graphical! division, came almost as an anti- 
climax. Followed the first private judging 
in the workmanlike seclusion of the high 
school. 

Nothing could have been more imper- 
sonal, no cattle for the market more cal- 
lously appraised. She came out numbed, 
feeling as inhuman as a museum piece—far 
less human than a yapping contender at a 
dog show. Fifteen out of eighty battlers 
for the golden mermaid were still in the 
ring, and she was one of them. 

Only the second and final private judging 
remained before Saturday night’s gala de 
luxe, where the queen would be definitely 
proclaimed. Laurie passed the interven- 
ing hours in a sort of trance. When once 
more she found herself on the platform at 
the high school, she felt as though she had 
never left it. It,seemed to her that all her 
body had hardened except her face, which 
she was sure twisted into weird grimaces 
every time she tried to smile. 

The scene was as devoid of furbelows as 
a hospital clinic during a major operation, 
and almost as tense. The audience cham- 
ber was by no means empty. Certain privi- 
leged persons—-newspapermen, the chap- 
erons, backers, managers, relatives and 
attendants of the contestants—were gath- 
ered closely behind the judges, seated in 
the front row. The jury numbered fifteen 
and was made up of twelve prominent 
illustrators, a doctor, a theatrical producer 
and the feature editor from a great daily. 

On the platform were a piano and fifteen 
chairs, but these were not for the con- 
venience of the girls. As soon as they had 
been marched on in a platoon the judges 
rose, filed to the stage and took the chairs. 
Never was a body of men more seriously dis- 
posed. After four days of constant judging 
and gradual eliminations, they showed, at 
least to the spectators, more signs of wear 
than the giris themselves. 


THE SATURDAY 


If this was a holiday, then give them 
work, their expressions seemed to say as 
they began the tedious process of passing 
on teeth, gathering around the piano to 
whisper, argue and finally vote; passing 
on ears, gathering around the piano to 
whisper, argue and vote; and so on through 
nose, mouth, nape of the neck, hair, shape 
of the head, torse, hips, legs, ankles, feet 
and toes. As for the girls, they would have 
found a treadmill a blessed relief; during 
two agonizing hours, with only the briefest 
of intermissions, death itself had all but 
lost its sting. 

At last they were ordered off the plat- 
form in a body, ten were eliminated and the 
remaining five summoned to reappear. As 
each stepped into view she was acclaimed 
vociferously by the entire assemblage, 
glad of the chance to blow off accumulated 
steam. Partisan lines had been two-thirds 
destroyed, and as a result, if volume of 
sound had been the criterion, any decision 
on the first four to appear short of a dead 
heat would have been beyond human ca- 
pacity. 

As one girl after another was called and 
made her entrance, Mr. Manville Jones, 
sitting alone well back in the hall, found 
himself driving his nails into the palms of 
his hands. Having insured to his client by 
every art known to the trade the most con- 
stant testimonial on the part of the popu- 
lace that she was a favorite, he was now 
wondering if he had not overshot the mark. 
Juries, under the urge to establish their 
own integrity, had been known more than 
once to revolt against the popular judg- 
ment. Four of the five survivors stood on 
the stage, and there came a heartbreaking 
pause. 

““Miss New Jersey,’ 
ing judge at last. 

Mr. Jones let go a raucous cry which 
was first cousin to an Indian war whoop 
and acted like a detonator on the rest of 
the audience. Whether merely by reflex 
action or because Laurie had really won 
their hearts as well as their eyes, they 
roared their satisfaction and continued the 
demonstration until loud thumping on the 
sound board of the piano brought them to 
order. 

“Oh, Lord,’”” moaned Mr. Jones in- 
wardly, “I’ve done it again! They'll think 
they simply can’t stand for that sort of 
pressure and keep their self-respect!” 

Miss America of the previous year, who 
had been sitting apart, now threw off her 
mantle and arose in all her glory to defend 
her title. No official maillot for her! She 
was arrayed in a close-fitting one-piece 
bathing suit of knitted orange silk, a blue 
belt at the waist and narrow blue stripes 
around the hips. Shimmering gold net 
stockings and slippers with jeweled heels 
completed the costume which was received 
with ecstatic though brief applause. 

Knowing that a final verdict would be 
reached but not announced, the audience 
sat silently, but in a suspense almost as 
cruel as the strain upon judges and con- 
testants. When the adjournment came it 
was in nosense a climax. There was simply 
a simultaneous raising of heads from around 
the piano and the girls were dismissed with 
a nod by the directing judge. They strug- 
gled off the stage uncertainly, confused by 
the very lack of the commotion to which 
they had grown accustomed. They were 
tired as no amount of physical exertion 
could have exhausted them, and Laurie, 
for one, felt as if she had been thrown down 
and beaten from head to toe with stinging 
pliant little switches. 

All Bagdad-by-the-Sea was seething with 
curiosity, aggravated by the tantalizing 
knowledge that at least fifteen men had 
known positively since five o’clock in the 
afternoon who was to be the new Miss 
America. 

Long before sunset the queue at the 
ticket booth to the American Beauty Ball 
had demoralized into a struggling serpent 
of interlocked bodies. 

Dark masses of would-be spectators 
jammed the approaches to the Million- 
Dollar Pier, packed the boardwalk and 
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overflowed into the adjacent streets. Hun- 
dreds of forehanded women, strangely but 
invariably the most avid for such a specta- 
cle, had actually been inside the place since 
noon, and surrounded by the paper bags 
which had held their provisions, now 
reaped their reward in watching the thin 
stream of their torn and angry successors 
as it oozed through the turnstiles to spread 
to the four corners of the monster hall. 

A semicircular platform, lavishly adorned 
but looking amazingly small, had been 
erected to the left of a vast expanse of 
gleaming floor. Upon these boards the in- 
coming queen of beauty was to receive her 
crown and realm for a year, and toward 
them ali faces were turned. Directly op- 
posed was stationed the orchestra, and from 
the far end gleamed the screen upon which 
were being flashed in continuous rotation 
the complete results of the pageant com- 
petition up to date. 

Tickets and programs called for dancing 
to fill in the time before the climactic event 
of the evening, until the press should be- 
come too great, but that condition was 
more than fulfilled before the music started. 
So much so that the terpsichorean feature 
of the occasion soon developed into a free- 
for-all shoving bee on a colossal scale. 
Swiftiy the crowd thickened until finally it 
developed into a standing, swaying, sweat- 
ing jelly of protesting humanity. 

The officials, scenting panic in the air, 
rushed the proceedings. The judges took 
their places on the dais, and the outgoing 
queen, with all her regal paraphernalia, 
ascended to her throne. A weird humming 
sound arose from the ten thousand wedged 
and suffering spectators, only to die away 
into an almost sepulchral silence. 

Harangues, set speeches and presenta- 
tions of the various prizes won in each and 
every event of the pageant, none of which 
now held the slightest interest for the gasp- 
ing throng, were endured with an oxlike 
patience, pierced here and there by a de- 
spairing groan. Except in the boxes, there 
was no chance to applaud, and even those 
who fainted had to faint standing up. 

Sitting in the place which had been as- 
signed to her on the platform, Laurie felt 
insignificant, buried and lost. Ranked be- 
side her were her five rivals, including the 
holder of the title; and stealing a glance at 
their wan faces, trying valiantly to look un- 
concerned, Laurie wondered if their knees 
were trembling as hers were shaking, and if 
their hearts were half as cold. 

The girl next to her was the same who 
had accused her of professionalism. Though 
most of the lips in that row were tremulous, 
hers were set in a hard line, as if, knowing 
the die was already irrevocably cast, she 
saw no reason for further exertion. Sens- 
ing Laurie’s nervousness, she watched her 
chance and then whispered, ‘‘There’s a big 
spot on your dress.”” Laurie, who wore a 
delicate frock of the palest champagne yel- 
low, looked down, terrified. ‘“‘Not there, 
somebody’s baby. Low down on your back. 
You must have leaned against something.” 

Was the girl lying? Surely nobody could 
be so mean, so cruelly heartless! Laurie 
looked desperately to right and left. Whether 
it was true or not, she would have liked to 
escape. She had been unhappy ever since 
she had come to this place—ever since she 
had come away from Bull Tavern, and 
leaving it, left herself. If Rex could have 
reached her at that moment, striding over 
the pink sea of upturned faces to carry her 
out, she would have gone anywhere—let 
him drive her anywhere at any speed. 

She was conscious of a deathly stillness. 
Two men were coming directly toward her, 
the director general of the pageant and the 
mayor of Hoboken. As they reached for 
her hands, she felt her lower jaw tremble 
and heard the click of her own teeth. In her 
panic she drew back impulsively, but they 
only smiled, caught her by her wrists and 
arms and lifted her firmly to her feet. 

“It’s all right, Miss America,” one of 
them whispered. ‘Don’t be afraid.” 

He could have found no surer word to 
bring her to her senses. Spot or no spot, she 
was in for it, and immediately her tense 
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body relaxed into its natural suppleness as 
she walked forward, head up and chin high. 
No longer did she need the support of her 
escorts, and they held only the tips of 
her fingers as they led her to the edge of 
the platform in the face of such a mighty 
concerted roar as made a mockery of all 
previous ovations, and left her. The rever- 
berating din, rolling up at her like a huge 
billow of the sea, seemed suddenly to pour 
into her veins and sting her into warm life. 
Her cheeks glowed, her eyes flashed and her 
lips broke into a winning smile as she threw 
her arms wide to meet the wave. Never was 
gesture more eloquent, and the answering 
uproar rose until it struck the strident note 
of pandemonium. 

Followed the aftermath, long drawn 
out. Handclaspings, congratulations, sin- 
cere and insincere. The mobbing of new- 
found friends and recent enemies. The 
struggles of the police, helpless against the 
wall of human flesh, ten thousand strong. 
The long, long wait, until the pressure be- 
ginning to lessen on the far-flung outskirts 
of the throng, a passage could be forced to 
her car, backed inch by inch for three blocks 
and then up an incline to the exit from the 
pier. 

As she sank into the cushioned seat and 
fell against Aunt Laura’s shoulder, she let 
go a sigh so quivering and so profound that 
it was like the essence of all sighs, past, 
present and to come. 

“‘Auntie,’’ she whispered, “‘is there a big 
spot on the back of my dress?” 

“Why, no, darling! You must be dream- 
ing. You never looked sweeter or fresher in 
your life.” 

Laurie thought she was going straight to 
bed, but as a matter of fact, she was headed 
straight for another banquet. 


xII 


HE time was the first week in October 

and the place New York. For exactly a 
month the new Miss America had been 
dragged from pillar to post, from féte to 
féte, from luncheon to banquet and back 
again—expenses only paid. She had been 
attacked and defended, extolled and re- 
viled, praised and ridiculed, at least once 
by almost every paper in the country. A 
feature editor might devote an entire page, 
with photographs, to establish her as the 
paragon par excellence of all the home 
virtues, while on the same day some cleric 
would be reading foul excerpts from other 
sources to show the putrefying effects of all 
beauty contests. 

The amazing thing to Laurie, the thing 
which haunted her day and night, had 
drawn down the corners of her mouth and 
was threatening to fix an indelible shadow 
in her eyes, was that she had done nothing 
whatever to justify either calumny or inor- 
dinate praise. She had been bored—pain- 
fully and disastrously bored—but it was 
not true that she had taken to drink or posed 
in the nude or ruined seventeen young men. 

Disaster had fallen upon her, it is true, 
but it was the disaster of a wholesale inner 
destruction of those elements upon which 
objective illusions are built. The fiber of 
what she was had not been torn, but the 
essence of what she had believed others to 
be—all that outside world which beckons 
to the eager heart of the young—had 
turned sour with a nauseating suddenness. 

She had been given no opportunity to 
fight, and much less a chance to run away. 
At the beginning that had seemed the 
simple solution, the knife that would cut 
the Gordian knot at a single stroke. She 
would slip away to Bull Tavern, run away 
from every distasteful occupation and the 
insolent crowds which gathered around 
every door she entered with the crushing 
patience of cats at a mouse hole, and bury 
herself in the Barrens. 

But unseen walls had been building 
around her ever since the fatal day of the 
first ride to Hoboken, only to be discovered 
when she crashed her tired head against the 
mortar and brick of the vested interests of 
others and of obligations blindly assumed. 
Day by day she had been learning that she 
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How 
Pacinane 1S saving users 


more than a ——_—_ 


-Wlillion 
‘Dollars 


a week 


| J ERE are facts which prove the tre- 

k mendous economies effected by the 
use of Frigidaire. Here are facts which 
show how Frigidaire is saving users more 
than a million dollars a week. Here are 
typical examples of what Frigidaire is doing 
in hundreds of thousands of installations 
—earning extra profits for progressive 
business men in almost every town and 


city in America and throughout the world. 


Meat market saves $609 a year 


A successful market proprietor of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Mr. L. C. Foster writes: “Elec- 
triccurrent for my Frigidaire cost me $4.24 
last month com with $55 for ice.” 
That makes $609 a year saved on ice, and 
it doesn’t take into consideration the 
elimination of spoilage, or the extra profit 
made possible through quantity buying. 


Another $1,070 a year 


Mr. R. W. Jeu De Vine of Detroit sums 
up his savings like this: 


Saving on ice in one year $416.00 
15% profit on a business 
increase of $5,200 direct- 
ly due to Frigidaire + $780.00 


Total saving and profit $1196.00 
Less total cost of electric- 
ity for Frigidaire plus 
interest charge on equip- 
ment, one year —$126.00 


Net saving $1070.00 


$1,562.50 per year saved for 
this restaurant 


The Purity Confectionery and Restaurant 
of Hamilton, Ohio, reports that the total 











The Canary Cottage, restaurant and 

confectionery of Lexington, Ky., which 

reports direct savings of $936.00 a year 
with Frigidaire. 
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100°, FRIGIDAIRE EQUIPPED 


The magnificent new 21-story Keystone Athietic Club 
in Pittsburgh, equipped trom top to bottom with 
Frigidaire exclusively 


. special walk-in boxes, ice 


makers, ice cream makers, water coolers . a total 
installation equivalent to four tons of melting ice 


savings made possible by Frigidaire 
equipment equal $1,562.50 a year. 

The Olympic Restaurant of Middle- 
town, Ohio, reports a total direct saving 
of $1,956.00 a year with Frigidaire 
equipment which cost only $850. 


Saving $12,000 yearly for 
a drug chain 


Frigidaire equipment in storage 
boxes and soda fountain 
counters, in the 18 stores 
operated by the May 
Drug Company in Greater 
Pittsburgh, law saved 
that Company $12,000 in 
one year in its ice cream 
trade alone. 

“By eliminating the 
packing of our soda foun- 
tain counters we are get- 
ting a better price on our 
ice cream. We handle more than 100,000 

llons of ice cream a year, so in this 

partment alone Frigidaire is saving us 
$12,000,” says G. B. Ryland, watey dong 


Frigidaire for the biggest jobs 
At the University of Chicago; Western 


Reserve University; and in other large 
institutions, Frigidaire automatic refrig- 






Jane Berte, manager of Katz- 
ing’s, Peoria’s leading confec- 


tionery, writes that Frigidaire estimateasaving in ice bills 


equipment costing $610.00 saves 
more than $650.00 a year. 


each 12-hour day. 


erating systems have proved themselves 
tremendously profitable investments. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Commissary at 
Chicago, which carries the food stock 
for all Pennsylvania diners running 
in and out of Chicago, has solved 
its tremendous refrigerating 
problems by using Frigidaire. 


Carnegie Steel saves 
$40,000.00 a year 


In the Homestead Plant 
of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, where Frigidaire- 
equipped water coolers are 
being used throughout, 
carefully tabulated records 


and servicing costs of some 
$40,000a year. More than 
one-third of the entire installation cost. 

And so it goes from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Frigidaire is saving millions upon 
millions of dollars...wherever commercial 
refrigeration is required. And the great 
secret lies in Frigidaire’ proven ability to 
earn and save money consistently. Behind 
the successful operation of Frigidaire 
equipment stands a nation-wide organiza- 
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In Henge's Market, 
Miami, Fia., Frigidaire 
is providing better and 
more convenient refrig- 
eration, and has pa:d 
for itself nine months 
after installation 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Commis 

sary at Chicago stocks ali Pennsy/- 

vania diners leaving that city This 

tremendous refrigerating problem is 

solved by the Frigidaire Unit System, 

which provides for exact adjustment 
to varying refrigerating needs 





tion of factory-trained sales engineers. 
These men are instantly available to solve 
any and all refrigeration problems. 


Write for the Frigidaire catalog 
We want you to check up on the facts we 
have quoted. We want you to see why 
more Frigidaires are used today in stores, 
factories, homes and apartments than all 
other electric refrigerators combined. We 
want you to realize the significance of 
Frigidaire’s 12 years of actual service 
throughout the country. 

Send for our new catalog which gives 
facts of vital interest about Frigidaire for 
commercial users. It may mean thousands 
of dollars to you in savings and profits. 
Clip the coupon below and moot es in. 
Then read one of the most interesting 
stories which has ever reached your desk. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, Depr. B-1029 
Subsdiary of General Motors Corporation, 

Dayton, Ohio 

I want to check a few of your statements 
ahout Frigidaire profits in my business. Send 
me without cost or obligation your com- 
mercial catalog and more detailed information. 


Name 
Address 


Business 








(Continued from Page 30) 
was caught within an iron ring, unwittingly 
forged by her own hands. She had boasted 
to Young, “‘ Nobody has to tell me when to 
quit; I'll tell myself." 

And even then, even at that far distant 
and all but obliterated moment, she would 
have been too late 

Her own acts had formed themselves into 
a strait-jacket and her friends had be- 
come her jailers. They stood around her 
now— Young, nervously anxious, looking 
almost as worn as she herself; Berry, ma- 
terial, soft-spoken one minute and vocifer- 
ous the next, held down by the solemn-eyed 
though still doggedly smiling Mr. S. M. 
Shepstiro, fully as gross in his desires, but 
far more shrewd in their attainment; Rex, 
sitting in a corner, seldom speaking or tak- 
ing his hungry gaze off her face, waiting 
stolidly for her to break; Aunt Laura, the 
passive, helpless link in the chain of circum- 
stance; and finally Mr. Manville Jones, 
dragged into the picture against his will. 

Berry turned on him with a sneering 
smile, his viciousness barely veiled and 
menacing as a half-sheathed claw: ‘‘ Well, 
pretty boy, it was you got us into this! It 
was you put it into her head if she ever 
signed her name her right hand would rot 
and drop off! What I want to know is 
where did it get you, and where is it getting 
her?”’ 

‘Now, Berry,”’ admonished Mr. Shep- 
stiro, ‘‘there you go again, kicking over the 
apple cart halfway to the cider mill. Why 
can’t you let me do the talking to Mr. 
Jones? Did you ever in your life get any- 
thing for yourself but trouble by talking?” 

““No,” said Berry sullenly, ‘“‘but I have 
by what comes after the talking.” 

“Cut out those terrifying threats,”’ said 
Mr. Jones smilingly. ‘‘I'm here entirely on 
account of my regard for Miss America.” 

Laurie winced. ‘‘ Will you please call me 
Laurie?” she interrupted. ‘Lots of people 
I've never even spoken to do it all the 
time.” 

“Certainly,”’ agreed Mr. Jones. ‘‘But I 
just want it understood, Berry, that I have 
a good many friends myself and they all 
know where Iam. If anything unpleasant 
should happen to me now or hereafter, 
seven metropolitan dailies are ready to 
shoot the photestat story of your life.” 

“The hell they are!’’ blustered Berry. 
“And what of it?” 

“Not that you're to blame,” continued 
Mr. Jones so quietly that nobody thought 
to stop him. “I look on you merely as the 
prize skunk cabbage of a curious age—a 
verdant, pleasant-looking but stinking 
bootlegging thug.” 

For an instant everybody in the room 
except Rex was too astounded to move. 
Even Berry stood paralyzed, if only for the 
fraction of a second, but it was time enough 
for his brother to have reached him and 
caught his wrist as his right hand flew back 
teward his hip pocket. 

“Young!” called Rex. 

The name shot from his mouth like a 
bullet from a gun, and Young leaped for- 
ward to seize Berry's other wrist. He 
caught it none too soon, for Berry had be- 
come a madman, with bloodshot eyes, and 
actual froth on his lips. In the first par- 
oxysm of his rage he whipped his captors 
around as if they had been two cumbersome 
flails; then Rex snapped his arm into a 
twist and brought him to his knees, groan- 
ing with agony amid sputtering obscene 
curses. 

They picked him up bodily and sat him 
between them on the sofa, Rex relaxing on 
the twist only by the fraction of a turn. 

“Try to move and I'l! tear out your 
arm,” he muttered. “‘Shut up, you poor 
fool! You need a nurse, letting a shrimp 
like that get your nanny! Why should you 
show yourself up for what you are just be- 
cause he tells you to?” 

Berry calmed down almost as abruptly 
as he had flared, but his calm was far more 
deadly than his fury. Nevertheless he sat 
staring at the object of his sudden but un- 
dying hatred with wondering eyes. Mr. 
Jones had taken out a cigarette during the 
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scuffle and was lighting it with surprisingly 
steady fingers. He turned to Mr. Shepstiro. 

“So you want to talk to me. What 
about?” 

With his bare hand the lawyer was wiping 
the sweat back off his forehead into his 
sparse hair. He realized he had been nearer 
to being an eyewitness to a murder than 
ever before in his life, and was intent on 
laying plans never to come so near again. 
He was even wondering if the only sane 
course to follow was not to pick up his hat 
and depart, quietly and forever, from the 
present company. 

“What about?’’ repeated Mr. Jones 
sharply. 

Shepstiro looked at him with newly 
awakened admiration and felt a twinge of 
shame for his own cowardice. “‘ About Miss 
America—Laurie,’’ he managed to say. 

“Well, what about her?”’ 

“T don’t have to tell you what it cost these 
boys in real cash—and me, too—to put her 
on the map. In the first place, you could 
figure it out for yourself, and in the second, 
you wouldn’t care a rap anyway. Let’s let 
all that go without saying—as if it didn’t 
exist and wouldn't count if it did.” 

“I’m more than willing,” said Mr. Jones 
with a nod. ‘Why should it count? 
Wouldn’t it be stretching the usual aver- 
age—four men sponging off one girl?” 

“Please! Please!’’ begged the lawyer, 
seeing Young half rise from his guard duty 
on the sofa. “‘ Didn’t we agree to pass that 
up? You may not believe it, Mr. Jones, but 
we're friends to these ladies, because if we 
weren't, we would have quit long ago. I 
would like to talk reasonably. I'd like to 
have you hear a few things, and then if you 
think you can be a lot better friend to 
Laurie than we are, I’d like you to show 
me. Is that fair, or isn’t it?"’ 

“Sounds all right so far.” 

“Tf I asked you had you ever heard of 
Abe Steinhoff, you’d think I was crazy or 
joking or something, wouldn't you?” 

“I guess about everybody’s heard of 
him,”’ admitted Mr. Jones complacently. 
“I’ve been his press agent.” 

“That's where you're wrong,” eagerly 
asserted Mr. Shepstiro. ‘‘ Laurie had never 
heard of him. Will you kindly tell her who 
he is so she’ll understand what we're talk- 
ing about? And while you're about it, will 
you do the same for Ike Shenski?”’ 

The names had a sobering effect on Mr. 
Jones. ‘‘Have they shown personal inter- 
est,”” he asked thoughtfully, “‘or is it just 
somebody in their organization?”’ 

“Both. With Shenski, it was Wurtztetter 
went cuckoo over Laurie’s tests and carried 
the matter up to the chief himself; but 
with Steinhoff it was first-hand. He saw 
her when she took the title, walked out 
front and threw out her arms instead of 
bowing. The way she got the crowd was 
enough for him, but as soon as he saw how 
she filmed—oh, boy! He started in right 
away to sign her up, but she’s hung back 
till now he’s beginning to think she’s crazy.” 

Mr. Jones was troubled; he looked at 
Laurie with a puzzled expression, and what 
he saw now did not help him. He remem- 
bered their first parting at Bull Tavern, 
how he had been on the verge of making a 
fool of himself by begging her to remain as 
she was. Why hadn’t he risked it? What 
was left in life if you strained it of your 
warmest impulses, however silly? Less than 
three months had passed, and here she was, 
not posing, natural as ever, but looking as 
if some native essence had been drained 
from her heart and eyes. She had been 
lovely before, but now she possessed the 
cold cameo purity of line which makes 
beauty stand out alone, as though di- 
vorced from flesh and blood. 

**Shenski and Steinhoff,’’ he said finally, 
meeting her apathetic gaze, ‘‘are at the top 
of the movie game. Either one of them 
could give you the chance of your life, if 
that’s the kind of chance you want.” 

“‘Now tell her how many Miss Americas 
have made the movies,” suggested Mr. 
Shepstiro. 

“Not many,”’ admitted Mr. Jones. “I 
can't think of a single top-liner.” 
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The lawyer turned to Laurie. ‘‘Didn’t I 
tell you? What achance—whata chance!- 
and you won’t even put out your hand to 
take it! Why? What's the reason? Don’t 
you want to be a movie queen?”’ 

At the word “queen” Laurie’s lip curled. 
“T don’t know. How can you tell about 
anything ahead of time?”’ 

“You can try, can’t you?”’ asked Young. 
“‘You can sign for one picture and give it a 
whirl, can’t you?”’ 

He was confused by a maze of currents 
he had never known existed, and confusion 
made him angry. He loved Laurie as ten- 
derly as ever, but she was strangely changed 
and it never entered his head that he had 
been a prime mover in bringing about her 
transformation. To him life was a short 
period of time during which you wanted 
things, and the way to get them was to get 
money first. But here was Laurie, with 
every chance in the world, holding back 
with the stubbornness of a balking mule. 
No wonder Steinhoff and the rest of them 
thought she was going crazy. 

In the meantime she was looking thought- 
fully at Mr. Jones. ‘I’ve been wanting to 
ask you something for a long time,’’ she 
said. 

“Go ahead.” 

They all listened attentively, relieved 
that she was at last about to show some in- 
terest. ‘“‘What’s wrong about that beauty- 
pageant stuff?’’ she asked. ‘‘What makes 
it so sopping wet and rotten?”’ 

Mr. Shepstiro threw up his hands in de- 
spair and the others sank back in their 
seats. ‘‘Gee, Laurie,” protested Young, 
“‘what’s that got to do with your signing on 
for a pot of money? Can’t you forget that 
beauty line-up and look ahead?” 

“Forget it!’’ She laughed without mirth. 
“Ts there anybody who's going to let me 
forget it, ever? If it was like a book you 
could shut and throw out the window, why 
don’t I do it? Look out and you'll see why. 
About a hundred hands would throw it 
back. Do you fool yourself they are wor- 
shipers at the shrine of beauty? Or are they 
some new kind of buzzard? What about it, 
Mr. Jones?”’ 

“Funny!” he said with a short laugh. 
“‘T’ve asked myself the same thing a dozen 
times, and the only answer that shows a 
gleam of sense is that while any outright 
pagan commands a certain respect, a half 
pagan is worse than absurd. Unfortunately 
for beauty pageants we’re hopelessly half 
pagan. While we pretend to bend the knee 
to form and line, our tongues are really 
hanging out for the thrill of a shock. How’s 
that? Does it help?”’ 

She did not reply, but sat staring at the 
floor, thinking over what he had said and 
absorbing his philosophy at her leisure. 
The men grew nervous—all but Mr. Jones, 
who took out his watch, preparing to an- 
nounce an important appointment else- 
where. Mr. Shepstiro, reading the gesture, 
threw out an imploring hand. 

“Don’t go; but if you do have to hurry 
off, please say a word first. It was you put 
it into her head not to sign anything, and 
now can’t you see perhaps it’s going to do 
her a lot of harm? Be fair, Mr. Jones, be 
fair.” 

Mr. Jones examined the lawyer, Young 
and the two Donovan boys speculatively 
and a new look came into his eyes. ‘‘There’s 
something in what you say,” he said with a 
half smile, ‘‘but it’s something you prob- 
ably didn’t mean.’”’ He turned to Laurie. 
“Will you give me your undivided atten- 
tion for a minute?”’ 

She looked up and tried to smile. ‘‘For 
as long as you like.” 

“Before these gentlemen— especially be- 
fore these gentlemen—I urge you to think 
twice before you finally turn down either 
Steinhoff or Shenski. That doesn’t mean I 
advise you to rush at pen and paper, but 
just to concentrate as to whether, after all, 
the screen isn’t the best way out.” 

They stared at each other with locked 
eyes, she striving to make sure of his mean- 
ing and he intent on putting it across. How 
did he know about the wall, she wondered, 
or how had he guessed the trap she was 
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in. “‘ Before these gentlemen.” There could 
be no doubt of it; he meant what price 
would she pay not for freedom but to get 
away from where she was. 

“T’'ll think of it,’’ she promised. 

“Fine!” exclaimed Mr. Shepstiro, rub- 
bing his hands together. ‘‘Thank you, Mr. 
Jones, thank you. I knew you'd be fair. 
And now I guess that’s about all for to- 
day.” 

As Mr. Jones said good-by merely with a 
general nod and started for the door, Rex 
broke his long silence. “‘Hold on, Young! 
We'll give him half an hour’s start.” 

Jones turned and came part way back. 
“Meaning exactly what?’’ he asked. 
“Where do you stand, Rex?” 

“T’ve shown you, haven’t I?”’ said Rex. 
“Tf it wasn’t for me and Young, you 
wouldn’t be hanging around here now to 
make more trouble for yourself.”’ 

“Thanks, but you can let Berry go when- 
ever you like. I haven’t any mistaken ideas 
as to his reach, but you can be sure I’ve 
thought out what’s more than likely to 
happen and I decided it would be worth it. 
Want to know why?” 

“I don’t want to know anything,’ 
Rex surlily. 

“T’ll tell you anyway. It will be worth 
it, because as sure as any one of you lifts a 
finger, Laurie will be free for good and all 
of the string of jailbirds hanging around 
her ne x. That goes for you, too, Rex, and 
for yo: r old man.” 

“What—what are you talking about?” 
gasped Laurie. 

“He knows,” said Mr. Jones, keeping his 
eyes fixed on Rex. “I give the lot of you 
fair warning that if Berry tries any of his 
hijacking tricks on me all of you will be 
put away for a long stretch even if you 
miss getting the chair.” 

Berry made no effort to move, but Rex 
flushed red. “‘I said I’d give you half an 
hour’s start,” he muttered, “and you can 
take it whenever you like.”’ 

“One thing more, Mr. Jones,” said Mr. 
Shepstiro, anxiously taking Jones by the 
arm and leading him toward the door. ‘I 
can tell you as we go along.” 

As they left, Laurie’s educator aunt was 
announced. She was not the first of 
the nebulous aunts to put in an appear- 
ance after Laurie’s culminating triumph up 
the ladder of competitive beauty. Mary, 
the founder of a small religion, and Sister 
Beulah had preceded her, but by great 
misfortune they had arrived more or less 
simultaneously, had collided mentally and 
spiritually with disastrous results and had 
been dispatched, weeping, in different taxi- 
cabs. Whatever their separate missions to 
Laurie, both had remained unfulfilled. 

Martha Bull was a remarkable woman, 
and she looked it. She lacked the flaming 
beauty that had been apportioned to Jane 
alone among the five sisters, but the omis- 
sion was compensated by a presence which 
dominated any company she chose to enter. 
Her frame was large, but spare and erect 
without being stiff. Her features were in- 
conspicuously regular—all except her nose, 
which was so massive that it suggested one 
of the flying buttresses supporting the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

“Well, Laurie, you didn’t answer my 
telegram, but I decided to swallow my hurt 
pride and come around anyway.” 

“Your telegram!”’’ cried Laurie, wide- 
eyed. ‘‘When?”’ 

“About a month ago.” 

“Why, Aunt Martha, I think I must 
have had about a thousand telegrams!”’ 

““You—you didn’t read them?” 

“‘No—not many.” 

Her aunt smiled broadly. ‘“‘Good for 
you, Laurie. I couldn’t stay away, be- 
cause I was so worried about you, but I can 
see already I’ve been making a fool of my- 
self. I was going to warn you against a 
swelled head and several other things which 
don’t seem to have happened to you. 
You’re busy, and perhaps I’d better go.” 

‘‘No—oh, no! I’m not busy at all and 
I want so much to talk to you. You haven’t 
spoken to Young or Aunt Laura.”’ Young 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Another Startling Auburn Announcement 


UBURN electrified the industry when it 
announced the longest, strongest, largest Six 
Cylinder closed car in the world under $1000! 
Following this, Auburn exploded another bomb 
for compétition in the announcement of a big, 
fine Straight Eight closed car for $1395 which is 
less than the ptice of most better Sixes. 


Now,completing the Auburnline, is this announce- 


-ment of a New series 130-inch wheelbase and. 125 
horsepower Auburn closed car for $1795. 
This series of sensational announcements shows 
what can be done when a manufacturer operates 
upon Auburn’s fixed policy of putting the fruits of 
its success back into the merchandise itself, and 


passing the benefits on to the people who made it 
possible, namely, to the public! 


No wonder you hear Auburn talked about so 
favorably everywhere. For, we make the following 
claim without reservation: “This New series Model 
120 Straight Eight Auburn, Powered-by-Lycoming, 
for $1795 offers more value in every way for less 
commensurate cost than any other of the bigger, 
finer cars on the market.” We only ask you to 
compare this car to cars costing from $3000 to 
$5000 in order to fully appreciate its value, quality, 
refinements, performance and endurance. 


And, if after such comparison, this car does not 
sell itself you will not be asked to buy. 


Auburn Automobile Co., Auburn, Indiana 
Prices f. o. b. Auburn or Connersville, Indiana. Freight and Equipment Extra 


ANIBNIRN | 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 
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now it’s on the sereen! 














«. With singing, talking 


score! Thrill to the mag- 


nificent voice of Jean 


| 
and a marvelous musical 
: , ‘ | 
Carroll as she sings, while 


Hersholt! Hear Nancy 


Charles Rogers accompa- 


nies her on the piano! | 


And watch for! 
** INTERFERENCE” 
The first QUALITY All-Talking 
Picture 
e 


Emil Jannings in 


“SINS OF THE FATHERS” 





° 
*“PHE CANARY MURDER 
CASE” 
With Sound and Dialog 
e 
**THE CASE OF LENA 
SMITH” 
Starring Esther Ralston 
° 


Richard Dix in 
**REDSKIN” 


Sound and Technicolor 
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(Continued from Page 32 
paid his respects, submitted to a peck en- 
joyed by neither participant and immedi- 
ately sat down again. ‘‘And these are the 
Donovan brothers,’’ continued Laurie. 

Aunt Martha gave the two young men a 
curious look and advanced to meet her 
sister halfway. ‘‘ Well, Laura, it’s been a 
long time. You don’t seem much older, but 
you certainly look tired.” 

“‘She’s tired of hearing Mr. Shepstiro, 
the lawyer, say the same things over and 
over again.” 

“What things?”’ 

“Oh, things,” said Laurie with a trou- 
bled frown. 

Aunt Martha looked at her intently. ‘I 
hear you’re going into the movies.” 

“Am I?” said Laurie. ‘‘I wonder.”’ 

“‘There’s a great field there for educa- 
tion,’’ continued her aunt with the didactic 
assurance of her profession—‘‘ possibly the 
greatest unscratched field in the world to- 
day. I’ve often amused myself wishing I 
were such a beauty I could get a chance to 
put across a few revolutionary ideas. I 
don’t mean classroom dishwater. If a 
woman were beautiful enough, she could 
command not only her methods of expres- 
sion but her medium, her background; she 
could control the sum of her moral force.” 

Laurie stared at her wonderingly. ‘‘Do 
you know what you’re talking about?”’ 

““Why—I—I think so, I usually do.” 

Laurie burst out laughing, but it was the 
kind of nervous laughter on the verge of 
tears which never offends another woman. 
“You don’t know anything—not a thing. 
I wish you could see them.” 


to small banks or shut down on credit. This 
meant, for example, that a flurry in Wall 
Street, due—as frequently happened—to 
very trivial causes, would result in New 
York banking institutions becoming nerv- 
ous about general business conditions. 
Banks of lesser cities reflected the anxiety. 
They became conservative about lending 
money and sought to draw in what loans 
they had out. They were like old hens call- 
ing their chicks in when a hawk appears in 
the sky. Banks in small towns and rural 
communities found their sources of credit 
cut off for no sound economic reason what- 
ever. It might have been merely the seri- 
ous illness of some prominent man which 
had started the whole thing. The hoarding 
of gold and currency followed and, in many 
cases in the history of the country, financial 
panic resulted. Ruins tumbled on ruins and 
a long, dragging process was necessary 
slowly to bring business out of the slough 
of despond. Sound businesses perished, men 
saw their fortunes wiped out, workers saw 
their jobs vanish, and the tragic absurdity 
of the whole thing was that in almost every 
case all were afraid of a shadow. 

Under the Federal Reserve System an un- 
scientific panic cannot occur. Panic, to be 
sure, is a psychological term with a personal 
application. It would be more accurate to 
say that an unscientific depression or defla- 
tion cannot occur. Situations develop in 
every active industrial nation when brakes 
must be applied to overexpansion, with a 
consequent deflation and, perhaps, attend- 
ant depression. But the old blind panic 
cannot occur. Of what use now is the 
hoarding of currency when every loan made 
brings more into existence? Before the en- 
actment of the Federal Reserve Law, money 
went into hiding at the very time loans 
were most needed. Under the present sys- 
tem the pressure for loans automatically 
supplies currency in adequate volume. 

In the pre-Federal Reserve days, years 
were required to regain the ground lost in a 
financial panic. Following the Great War, it 
was inevitable that a recession should take 
place. This brought with it a concomitant 
depression in industry as logically as the 
night follows the day. But panic there was 
none, in the old sense. And the recovery 
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“See whom?” 

“The men you have to talk to before you 
even start. It isn’t their fault, of course, 
but they’re so funny. They don’t scare me, 
but I’m flabbergasted just the same. I 
might as well be dropped in the middle of 
Greece or Italy or Czec — Cze PP 

“*Czecho-Slovakia?”’ 

“Yes, that’s it. Or—or Russia, without 
a dictionary and nothing on. If they asked 
me to do something and I said I would, the 
same thing would be two things so different 
I'd have to have two babies at once, a black 
one and a white one, or one of the parties, 
as they say, would get sadly left.” 

“‘Graphic,” remarked Aunt Martha 
“very graphic.” 

“If I didn’t, and they had it in writing, 
why, of course, they could sue me.” 

There followed an awkward silence 
broken only by polite murmurings between 
Aunt Laura and her sister, and when Aunt 
Martha was ready to go, Young offered to 
drive her home. He was tired of the job of 
guarding Berry and was engaged in adding 
one more to his list of troubles. He had un- 
derstood only the insult in what Mr. Jones 
had said, but he was shrewd enough to 
know that there had been far more between 
the lines than met the ear. For weeks he 
had been out of patience with Laurie, won- 
dering what all the fuss was about, but 
only now did it occur to him that possibly 
the world might not be unanimous in con- 
sidering her a fool. 

Presently Aunt Laura also went out to 
answer a telephone call in the bedroom, 
leaving the Donovan brothers seated side 
by side on the couch with Laurie facing 
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them. Berry had shaken eff Rex's loosened 
hold. He took out a cigarette, tapped it on 
his thumbnail, put it between his petulant 
lips and forgot to light it He sat staring at 
the floor with wide-open unseeing eyes 

‘Rex,’ said Laurie suddenly, “I thought 
you told me you had quit the bootlegging 
racket.” 

“So I have,"’ he assured her promptly. 
“We split three ways over a week ago. My 
share was an apartment house that’s worth 
a million, and whatever loose cash I got I 
soaked into gilt-edged stocks and bonds.” 

“What about your father?” 

“He’s done the same, only he’s got two 
apartment houses. The business, the brew- 
ery and the whole plant, worth a couple of 
million as a going concern, went to Berry.” 

“Why don’t you quit too, Berry?” asked 
Laurie. It was as though she had spoken to 
a post. Berry did not answer; it was evi- 
dent he had not heard. “‘Why don’t you, 
Berry?” 

“He can’t,”’ said Rex soberly. 

“Why not?” asked Laurie, her eyes still 
fixed on Berry’s stonelike face. 

‘Because he’s traveled too fast and he’s 
in too deep.” 

“That’s silly,”” said Laurie impulsively. 
“Any man can turn over a new leaf, no 
matter what he’s done.” 

“You think so, do you?”’ said Rex with a 
mirthless smile. ‘Well, change your mind 
Forget that Sunday-school model and I'll 
give you the smelly truth. If Berry should 
let up on the rough stuff for five minutes, he 
would be pounded toa pulp. I don’t mean 
Wall Street punishment, either. I mean 
his body would be hammered into a mass of 
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was phenomenal. Indeed, analysis of what 
took place reveals that the forces of de- 
pression and recovery were working side by 
side. In two years after the depression 
business was better than it was in the boom 
years during and immediately after the war. 

The Federal Reserve System had under- 
gone a test of astounding rigor, especially 
when it is considered that it came to that 
ordeal absolutely new. It had not been 
given an opportunity to practice on the 
mildest sort of domestic depression. The 
Federal Reserve Banks opened for business 
in November, 1914, three months after the 
European war had started. It took the field 
in the economic struggle at a moment when 
half the world was under arms, when chan- 
nels of trade were awry, when currencies, 
foreign exchanges, values of all sorts, were 
mixed up in unprecedented confusion. 

With men in charge of its operations who 
were devoid of Federal Reserve banking 
experience, for the reason that there never 
had been any such experience available in 
the nation before, the Federal Reserve 
System entered the lists. It steadied the 
banking world as no other influence could 
have done. Then came the entrance of the 
United States into the war, and with that 
there devolved upon the Federal Reserve 
Banks the task of acting as fiscal agents of 
the United States in the handling of the 
vast bond issues. 

These bonds brought up a whole new 
problem in Federal Reserve banking. The 
Federal Reserve Act provided that United 
States bonds should be eligible collateral 
for the issue of Federal Reserve notes. This 
seemed to be a matter of course. Not much 
more than $1,000,000,000 in United States 
bonds existed. When they came into ex- 
istence at the demand of war by the billion, 
a wholly different credit structure took 
form. Carter Glass, now a senator from 
Virginia, former Secretary of the Treasury 
and the man who, as chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, was 
deeply interested in the framing of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, has declared that had he 
remotely dreamed of any such avalanche 
of government bonds he would not have 
consented to their being classed as eligible 
collateral. 


In the end it came out all right, but the 
struggle was Gargantuan, at times frantic. 
The inner story of Federal Reserve finance 
during the war contains many a chapter of 
intense drama. Here is an example. The 
Federal Reserve Act makes the Secretary 
of the Treasury ex-officio chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Asa wartime meas- 
ure, Congress passed the Overman Act, 
which empowered the President to trans- 
fer, practically at will, agencies of the Gov- 
ernment from onestatustoanother. TI ough 
the Federal Reserve Board was created by 
Congress practically an independent body, 
still it had made the Secretary of the 
Treasury ex-officio chairman. 

Now, in that war period, William G. 
McAdoo was the capable and energetic in- 
cumbent of the Treasury office He saw it 
as his paramount duty to sell the issues of 
Liberty bonds. Low interests, although in- 
viting to speculators, were conducive to 
wider bonds sales. W. P. G. Harding, war- 
time governor of the board, saw clearly 
enough that easy credit and low discount 
rates were bringing about unwholesomely 
high prices. He sought to have Federal Re- 
serve Bank rates raised —in a word, start 
to apply the brakes to inflation. Secretary 
McAdoo took issue with such a course. To 
raise the rate would make it more difficult to 
sell bonds. The board was effectually pre- 
vented from applying the law scientificall, 
and raising the rate by Mr McAdoo’'s 
threat that if such a step were taken he 
would induce President Wilson to transfer 
the Federal Reserve Board bodily to his 
supreme direct 
bureau of the Treasury Department. The 
board subsided under this threat until after 
the Armistice 

By that time inflation was in full career. 
Prices were at fairy-tale heights. Wages 
were fantasti Profits were immense and 
tax collections commensurately huge. But 
sound bankers knew the soap bubble would 





on, making it merely a 


have to burst and, remembering the old 

panic days, feared disastrous experiences 

The stock market had developed what 

were called the war babies: new stocks or 

revivified stocks, based on munitions, chem 

icals various products connected with 
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wartare. Speculation in them was at fever 
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blood and broken bones, and that goes for 


today, tomorrow and as jong as he lives. It 
goes for here and everywhere. He can live 
only as long as he hits first and hardest.”’ 

‘Then —-you?” stammered Laurie, tur 
ing to look at Rex. “What about you?” 

“Il was never in that end of the game, and 
neither was the old man. I don't mea 
we're any whiter than Berry, only it’s dif- 
ferent. The law may have it in for us, but 
what's the law? It's the killers you have to 
worry about. Berry's out of luck.” 

Laurie turned pale around the lips and 
her cheeks flushed. “‘I never thought of you 
as a coward before, or of your father either 
Are you trying to teil me he sits back the 
way you're doing and takes it for granted 
that Berry’s finished? I-—I don’t believe 
+” 

“We're not cowards,” said Rex quietly 
“The Donovan family’s got only one kind 
of brain, Laurie, and if you think we could 
have seen where we are now from four years 
back, your belfry is full of bats. Berry was 
the youngest, but he picked his line because 
he wanted it. The funny thing ain't that 
he can’t change; it’s that he wouldn't if he 
could, and what’s more, re, nor the old 
man, nor anybody else couldn't make him. 
He wouldn't know how to breathe.” 

Aunt Laura came back into the room. “1 
really think you ought to lie down for a 
while, Laurie.” 

tex recognized the formula. He rose and 
leaned over to shake Berry roughly into 
consciousness of the present. ‘Come along, 
Berry, we got to get out of here.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED 


heat. Money from ali over the country 
poured into the market. The Federal 
Reserve Bank rate was still at the low place 
at which Mr. McAdoo had held it to insure 
sale of his bonds. Profits in the Street were 
so great that the cost of borrowed money 
was a negligible factor. Faster and faster 
the loans piled up. 

Another thing: During the war and in 
the postwar period, enormous sums had 
been invested in export businesses. Vast 
quantities of goods had been shipped 
abroad and notes or trade acceptances 
taken in payment. These had been dis 
counted at Federal Reserve Banks. Pros 
trated by reaction from the war and the 
dragging of the peace negotiations, the 
European countries did not prove ready 
remitters as their paper fell due. The notes 
and acceptances were renewed. A com- 
mittee appointed by Governor Harding to 
investigate this export-finance situation 
discovered an astonishing volume of mul- 
tiple renewals. The sums advanced in 
Federal Reserve notes stayed out, adding 
to the inflation, because of the frozen con- 
dition of these foreign loans 
Harding took steps to have the Federal 
Reserve Banks force these frozen loans 
back onto the member banks which had 
rediscounted them. This was imperative 
to get such nonliquid paper out of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks 
tion of which must be perennially liquid 

But the war was over, the Victory Loan 
had been floated and Governor Harding, 
on behalf of the board, issued a sort of 
declaration of independence of the Treas 
ury. In an address before the Massachu 
setts Bankers’ Association at Boston, ir 
December of 1919, Mr. Harding announced 
that the board would approve applications 
of Federal Reserve Banks to increase their 
rates of discount. That winter the new 





Governor 


institutions the posi- 


policy drove more than $1,000,000,000 out 
of Wall Street and into the farming regions 
and interior industrial where 
credit was needed for purely constructive, 
productive enterprises 
The rate was shoved up to 7 per cent 

the highest figure the Federal 
Bank rate had attained since the inceptior 
of the system. It worked. 
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A Big Fine Car 


Now Ready 









Bids 1OO0,000 Nuper-Nix owners Zo /// 
it against all that Motordom has to offer 


IN FAST GET-AWAY— no car is excepted. IN SPEED 
—anything the road offers up to 70 miles an hour. 
IN HILL CLIMBING—against any car you choose. IN 
APPEARANCE—match it for smartness with cost- 
lier cars. IN EASE OF DRIVING—note smoothness 
of motor—ease of steering—roadability and effective- 


ness of brakes. IN ENDURANCE—60 miles an hour 


all day long is well within its range. 


One million owners know the special advantages of 
the Super-Six. They are best qualified to compare the 
Essex the Challenger. To them we offer first oppor- 
tunity to test the most powerful, the largest, roomiest, 
smoothest, easiest riding — most complete Essex ever 
built. But all motordom must be astounded that even 
with seventy-six notable improvements, the price is 
the lowest in Essex history—a price but little above 


the lowest-priced car on the market. 
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Larger seating capacity makes Essex the Challenger an ideal family car; and women, partic- 
ularly, will appreciate such conveniences as starter and electric fuel and oil gauge on the dash. 





of them, the Lycosid#, live for several sea- 
sons. They hibernate in the soil or among 
dead leaves like these that have blown in 
here.” 

‘Is that where the gentleman is hiding?” 

‘Very likely.” 

‘And we've kept them apart?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“‘How disappointed she must be.” 

‘Yes, but he’s to be congratulated.”” She 
burst out laughing. ‘‘What's the joke?” 
Harrison demanded with grave reproof. 

“You've taken an awful lot of trouble to 
show me what you think of me. But you 
needn't be alarmed. I won't eat you up.” 

“Oh, you thought I framed this up to 
show you how poisonous you were? That’s 
funny. I didn’t know you were coming 
back. I didn't want anybody here. You've 
ruined the whole show for me. Women al- 
ways butt in on men’s work and ruin it.” 

‘* Just like the female spider, you mean?”’ 

“You're not like the female spider at all. 
She waits for him to come to her. But you 
didn’t wait. You came after me—you al- 
ways do.” 

She glared at him a moment. “ You have 
a way of making me feel enough like a spider 
to want to kill you, anyway.” 

“And eat me up? Strange how attractive 
I am to you, darling. I wonder why it is. 
Just a gift, I suppose.” 

She resented his sarcasm, though she 
could not help admiring his poise. ‘‘ You're 
the most conceited boy I’ve ever met, and 
that’s saying a good deal.” , 

““We little fellows usually are. But in 
my case there is some excuse for it. You 
keep on running after me. I can't induce 
you to stop.” 

“You used to be such a nice modest 
fellow.” 

“But that was before you fell for me. 
Who could blame me for being stuck on 
myself when one of the most fascinating 
and fabulously wealthy girls in the world 
loves me to death and tries to drown me?” 

She laughed so jeeringly that the lady 
spider retired in haste from sight. She had 
been deceived, anyway. She was expecting 
a husband and it was only an earthquake, 
after all. Well, we all have disappoint- 
ments in life. 

Thescientist, too, was quite disappointed. 
“We might as weil go back to the house,” 
he said. ‘ You’ve spoiled everything. Girls 
always do.” 

They walked through the half-dark wood 
in silence for a while. 

“Don't you ever think of anything but 
bugs?" she asked. 

“Don’t you ever think of anything but 
boys ‘fie 

“Boys are interesting.” 

“So are bugs. And you appreciate girls 
more if you don't see too much of them. 
It’s a great mistake to become a narrow- 
minded specialist in anything, my dear, 
especially sex. That's one reason why you 
ought to have some objective interest in 
life, like work—interesting work. You're 
too keen about your subjective emotions. 
That’s the trouble with our generation.” 

“Don’t preach to me!” 

She was sure now that she didn’t want 
him, but she wanted him to want her. She 
‘ouldn’t help that. She wanted them all to 
want her. She wus insatiable that way, 
and she was quite aware of it. “‘Let’s be 
perfectly honest with each other for a 
change—for an experiment. People never 
are, you know, even in this generation. 
They just pretend to be. It’s our favorite 
pose. What do you really think of me? I 
know you'll be honest, because you’re a 
scientist.” 

“As a scientific investigator, I'd like to 
know what you think of yourself.” 

“All right, I’m not afraid of the truth, 
even if you are. I don’t think I’m a spider 
I think I'm a cat.’ 

“Oh, say not so!” Harrison rejoined 
mockingly. He was not going to let her be- 
tray him into seriousness again. He had 
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THEY STILL FALL IN LOVE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


got out of her web—or her claws—and he 
meant to stay out. 

‘“‘] think the way I have treated you has 
been perfectly outrageous. I should think 
you'd never want to speak to me again.” 

“Well, I don’t, but I can’t cut you dead 
when you speak to me. It isn’t done.” 

“But you were pretty outrageous to me 
too. You know you were.” 

“You bet I was, and I'd do it again, too, 
under similar circumstances.” 

“Yes, I suppose you would. Small men 
are always vindictive, aren't they?” 

Harrison stopped abruptly in the path. 
“Look here, you don’t have to keep re- 
minding me that I am little. I know it al- 
ready. I ought to. It’s been rubbed into 
me all my life. The fact is well established. 
I acknowledge it. So why not let it go at 
that?" His lower lip twitched. 

It was the first time he had ever betrayed 
any real feeling in the matter. She felt 
more like a cat than ever. She made no 
reply. Therefore he replied for her: 

“T'll tell you why. Because you are a 
coward. So is Cecil. Whenever I get the 
better of people like you, as I generally do, 
your only comeback is to say that I am 
physically smaller than you are. And so, 
having nothing cleverer to say, you keep 
on saying it. All right, I can stand it. I'm 
used to it.”” Then he laughed. 

“T’m sorry, Harrison.” 

They kept silent as far as the lower gar- 
den. There was still a great deal that she 
wanted to untangle from the snarl of the 
past forty-eight hours. 

‘Why did Cecil tell you about our bet?”’ 
she asked. 

“‘ Because, strange as it may seem to you, 
he became ridiculously jealous when your 
father, for reasons of his own, made that 
phony announcement at the dinner table. 
Cecil thought he really meant it.” 

“Father did mean it. What are we going 
to do about it?” 

‘“‘Nonsense! Your father is merely work- 
ing me to help delouse the house for him. 
And you,” he was tempted to add, “‘are 
working your father to get some pearls.” 
But he wouldn't say that, because he didn’t 
believe it. He said, ‘‘That is the way I get 
a happy restful holiday in the country. 
Thank God, it’s all over tonight. Tomor- 
row I'll be back in the nice clean laboratory, 
associating with the kind of insects I can 
respect.” 

“*Spiders?”’ 

“Exactly.” 

There was another pause. They had 
reached the upper garden now, with its 
memories pleasant and painful. 

“Harrison,”’ said the girl seriously, ‘it 
doesn’t matter what you think of me, but 
you mustn't misjudge my father. He's 
straight. He likes you. He likes you more 
than any of them. You stick to father; 
he'll help your career. He's interested in 
that sort of thing.”’ Well, she had to make 
amends somehow, and her father would do 
anything she asked. Then she added bra- 
zenly: ‘‘Here's where I won my bet. By 
the way, when did Cecil tell you it was done 
on a bet?” 

“Today after luncheon,” he answered. 

Then a great thought came to her and 
she voiced it: ‘‘So that first kiss was sin- 
cere. Oho! You didn't discover my wicked 
plot until today after luncheon.” 

“That's true, I didn’t. I wondered why 
you were willing to let me kiss you, but as 
long as you were— well, you were eminently 
kissable then. For that matter, you are 
now. 

She ignored that implication. She was 
thinking. He was crazy about her the other 
night. She could make him so again. It 
would serve him right too. (No, I won’t. 
It isn’t decent. Itisn’t fair.) . . . “Then 
you must have been sincere when you told 
me you loved me and wanted to marry 
me. . . . Oh, Harrison!” 

“Not in the least. You told me you loved 
me and asked me if I’d marry you. What 


else could a gentleman say, even though he 
is a runt, when a lovely lady with I don’t 
know how many millions throws herself into 
his arms aad begs to know his intentions?” 

“Your intentions must have been honor- 
able, darling, or you wouldn’t have confided 
them to father.” 

He was tempted to tell her what he had 
confided to her father. He didn’t like to. 
“‘T didn’t want to go in to see your father. 
You shoved me in. You're stronger than I 
am. You've proved it.” 

But she could not help crowing a little 
over her newly discovered triumph, her re- 
gained sense of power: “Ah, but when you 
were in there you didn’t have to tell him 
that you loved me and wanted to marry 
me. Now we're quits.” 

“Nothing of the sort. If you must know 
the truth, I told him that I couldn’t stand 
you and wouldn’t marry you.” 

She was still laughing comfortably. 
“That's not the truth and you know it.” 

“It is the truth, though I never intended 
you to know it. Ask your father if you 
don’t believe me.” 

She looked at him in amazement. She 
could believe that he did not care for her. 
She was not his type. But that he or any 
other poor young man with his way to make 
in the world would not jump at the chance 
to marry her if he could—well, this was 
interesting, but hardly credible. 

“Sorry to disappoint you,” he said un- 
comfortably, ‘‘but you yourself suggested 
this novel experiment of being honest for a 
change. How do you like it?”’ 

She was still thinking about it. ‘That 
isn’t what father told me.” 

“Naturally not. He wanted to save your 
face. Besides, I doubt if he believed it 
either.” 

They had reached the terrace by this 
time. Here was another novel sensation for 
the girl who had everything —a young man 
who had nothing and yet didn’t want her. 
She couldn’t understand it. She was more 
surprised than hurt, like a child upon the 
first discovery of someone who doesn't care 
for children—more puzzled than pathetic. 
She kept on smiling at him with this strange 
new interest until they reached the door. 

“‘What are we going to do about it?’’ she 
asked him, smiling. 

“Oh, that’s quite simple. We understand 
each other perfectly and despise each other 
thoroughly. Neither has the ghost of an il- 
lusion about the other, and so we'll quit all 
this nonsense and call it a day —with pleas- 
ant expressions of mutual loathing.” 

He opened the door for her to pass in. 
She hesitated a moment and came close to 
him, with a curious and not unattractive 
twinkle in her undoubtedly fine eyes. 

“*There’s a great deal in what you say, 
my dear. The only trouble is that we are 
engaged to be married. What are you going 
to do about that?”’ 

“That’s perfectly simple too. You'll 
break the engagement.” 

She was still twinkling. “I? Never! 
Father has given his consent and wants us 
to go through with it. When father wants 
anything he always has his way. He has 
announced it to our friends and I’m sure 
they’ll tell. Do you think you can get out 
of it now? Not achance. You’re caught in 
my web and I’m going to eat you up. How 
do you like that?’’ And she ran upstairs to 
dress. 

The next morning, when it came time to 
say good-by, the host said, “‘ Well, Harrison, 
I’m so relieved that you and Evelyn patched 
up your misunderstanding.” 

“We understand each other perfectly 
now,” said Harrison, with a grin at Evelyn. 

“Well, that’s fine,”’ said the old man. 
“T’ve made an appointment for your father 
at my office tomorrow about that merger. 
By the way, Evelyn and I are to visit the 
university in a day or two, and while there 
we can arrange our plans for the wedding.” 

“T see,” said Harrison. “That will be 
interesting.” 
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“Well, good-by, my boy. Don’t work too 
kard. You look as if you had been over- 
doing it.”’ 

“Don’t worry about me. I’m not the 
one who has overdone it.” 

He rushed off to his beloved work and 
thought that he had escaped from the 
spider web. 

xIV 

ARRISON was hardly out of sight 

when Mr. Monteagle turned to his 
daughter and gave her a surprise. “‘ Well, 
Daughts, did your boy friend refuse you?”’ 
His kind eyes were keen and she thought 
she detected in them the twinkle of older- 
generation satire. It piqued her pride. 

It made her think fast, about both yes- 
terday and the day before. ‘What a 
charming idea!’’ She laughed, but blushed 
a little. “No, darling, he’s wild about me 
now.” She dropped her eyes before the 
searching paternal gaze. 

“T see,” he said. He saw that she could 
blush, at least, and that was a pleasing dis- 
covery. Her statement did not fully con- 
vince him, and yet it seemed reasonable. 

(Just look at her! How could any boy 
keep from being wild about her?) 

“And so you refused him—is that it?” 
He knew that something upsetting had hap- 
pened to their speeding guest. Parents, 
even fathers, sometimes see more than 
young people assume— sometimes too much. 

She was not going to let him see through 
her! Perhaps that was why she replied, 
smiling, ‘‘ Do you think I'd refuse a man my 
father admires so? Certainly not. I’m wild 
about him too.”’ To herself, she said, “ [’ll 
call his bluff and see what happens. i'll 
teach him how to announce engagements 
without my permission!” 

“Oh, so each is wild about the other now, 
eh? Well, that’s nice.” 

She shot him a reproachful look. ‘‘ Please 
don’t joke about it any more. Such things 
are sacred.” 

“T see. Well, I’m glad you look at it that 
way. I didn’t suppose you did—not when 
you came into my library the other day.” 

She knew what he meant. “I didn’t know 
what I was talking about the other day.”’ 
She paused and then added: “But I do 
now. I wasn’t honest then. But he was. 
He's the most honest person in the world. 
That's why I've fallen in love with him. He 
believed it when he told you that he didn’t 
want to marry me. I told you why 
defense mechanism.” 

She, in turn, had given her father a sur- 
prise. “‘Do you mean to say Harrison let 
you know what he said to me?” 

“Why, of course! He is always honest.” 

What wouldn't these modern young peo- 
ple talk about! Had they no reticence 
whatever? Apparently not. ‘But you 
think he’s really in love with you now?” 

Her eyes fell again before her father’s 
gaze, and there was just the slightest reti- 
cence as she reiterated, ‘‘Why, of course!” 

Mr. Monteagle hesitated. He had heaps 
of reticence. He belonged to the ’90’s. 
“‘Well, if you’re both sure,” he said, ‘‘it’s 
all right with me.” 

The girl turned to go. Being a member 
of the honest generation, she had lied to her 
father. She wanted to leave his disquieting 
presence. She really did not enjoy lying 
very much—not to him. 

“By the way,” he said, stopping her, 
“you're not to have those pearls until after 
a formal announcement of your engagement 
is made public.” 

“T wasn’t thinking about pearls,” shesaid. 

But he knew there was something there, 
back of the troubled look. 

“Then what are you thinking about?” 

“Spiders.” She laughed and ran away. 


xv 
HEN Mr. Monteagle visited the uni- 
versity he did not see Harrison at all. 
The president of the institution, inspired 
by certain influential alumni and aided by 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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from some of the drudgery of housekeeping 


F your wife complains fre- 

quently of being tired, perhaps 
it’s because, like so many women, 
she is a slave to her floors. 

For her good, please accept a 
suggestion. Banish the serub- 
bing pail and brushin your home. 
Take her into one of the stores 
that are showing Armstrong’s 
Quaker Rugs. They are the new 
kind of smooth-surfaced rug 
offered by the makers of 
Armstrong's Linoleum. 

The richness of Armstrong’s 
Quaker Rugs will catch her eye 
at once—gay. modern patterns to 
go nicely with the room she wants 
to beautify. But not for beauty 
alone will she appreciate them. 
When the salesman calls her 
attention to the satiny lacquer 
surface she will see 
at once how these 
rugs save work. It 
is this gloss surface, 
produced by the 
special Accolae 
Process, that seals 
the beauty in and 
keeps dirt out. 






modern- 
istic design 
of pattertr 
No. 4662 ai 
right appeals to up- 
to-date homes 


To cover your entire floor, Quaker 
floor covering is offered by-the- 


yard in 6-foot and 9-foot widths. 
















Made by the 
Makers of 
Armstrong § 
Linoleum. 


dropped food, grease stains, even 
such caustics as lye, can go no 
farther than this Accolae-Process 
surface. All soil can be cleaned 
off in a moment by broom or 
damp mop—with no harm to the 
pretty pattern beneath. 

And while the salesman is ex- 
plaining all this, you take a peek 
at the price tag. There's a sur- 
prise. A room-size Armstrong’s 
Quaker Rug costs little more than 
a pair of good shoes! 

But to assure full value for 
the few doilars you do spend, 
each Armstrong’s Quaker Rug 
bears right on the face a Quaker 
Girl certificate. It is our guar- 
antee to replace the rug free if it 
should prove unsatisfactory. 

To Help Select: Send for the 
booklet showing 
Armstrong’s Quaker 
Rugs in actual colors. 
Simply ask for “Rich 
Beauty ai Low Cost.” 
It’s free. Address 
Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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Harrison declined to call on Evelyn at 
pretext of important experi- 


ments at the laboratory. So, without any 


pretexts, she came to watch him work. She 
was conducting a sort of scientific test her- 
self. She wanted to see if it were possible to 

rut yut of the atrocious but neces- 


make t 


Sary ile ¢ 1i to 


d her father. This young 
vel and it piqued 


and interested he His brilliant scorn of 


man’s indifference was n« 


her was captivating. So she came all the 
time 

‘Look here,” said the boy, ‘“‘why do you 
keep on trying to make a fool of me? What 
have I ever done to you?”’ 

She dropped her eyes and gave an imita- 
tion of an 1890 maiden. ‘‘ You kissed me, 
Harrison.’ 

The imitation was good. Inwardly, he ap- 
plauded: outwardly, he only jeered “Oh, 
‘ ody r ‘ you a 

That oughtto have been insulting enough, 


1, ‘‘Not the way you do, 





u ever stop talking about it?”’ 
stop thinking about it.” 


such stuff is all you ever 


You don’t 
else when with me, either.” 


‘When I’m with you—yes. 


He knew that it was true. So did she. 
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“Yes, I can see it in your eyes—such 
wicked, wonderful, burning eyes!”’ 
‘Look here, you won your bet; now let 


me alone.” 


‘Ah, but you haven't won yours yet, and. 


I want you to.” 

He couldn't make it out. He was tempted 
to believe in the pearl theory, after all. 
“Don't you think you've done enough to 
me without pretending you want to marry 
me? What’stheidea? It’snolonger funny.” 

‘But I'm not pretending. I am going to 
marry you. Father says so. I always do 
what father tells me. I have to.” 

“You do, do you? Well, I don’t.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. Everyone does—the 
Senate, the House, the President of the 
United States and many foreign chancel- 
erlies, or whatever you call them.” 

‘Then it’s time he learned his limitations. 
He can't have his way with me. Now run 
along. I've got to take these things out of 
this solution and it’s going to make an 
awful stink.” 

“‘T shall love to smell it, Harrison, if you 
make it.” 

He couldn't be cross with her in that 
mood. He burst out laughing and turned 
to his solution. 

Pity may be a distant kin to love, but 
laughter is often its parent. His eyes wrin- 
kled up when he laughed and he had awfully 
nice teeth, and even in this smelly labora- 
tory he always looked clean. In fact, he 
qualified physically in every way except 
that he wasin miniature. It was too bad he 
couldn't be enlarged. 

He stopped laughing. “Listen, Eve. 
Seriously, I wish you'd get out of here. I've 
got to work.” A lie followed by the truth. 
He had to work, but he did not wish her to 
get out. He couldn't. She was becoming 
increasingly disturbing and desirable. He 
did not believe in her and yet wanted her. 
This wouldn't do at all. 

“And I must watch you work,” she said. 
“How else can I prepare myself to become 
your helpmate?”’ 

“Hell of a helpmate you'd be!”” He 
took the things out of the solution. ‘“‘Stink”’ 
might be an ugly word, but it was conserva- 
tive. 

Still she wouldn't go. He ignored her for 
half an hour pretended to forget that she 
was there, turned and pretended to be sur- 
prised that she had not left. 

**Look here, everyone knows who you are 
by this time. The word has gone forth 
old man Monteagle’s daughter. Your car 
stays out there for hours at a time, and it’s 
nearly as long as the block, so everyone 
notices it.” 

“I'm so glad,”’ she said. 

“But can’t you realize,’’ he went on, as 
seriously as he could, ‘that all this is creat- 
ing a terrible scandal? Such things aren’t 
done here.”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘That’s why I'm doing it. 
I am trying to compromise you. Then your 
alma mater will make me marry you to save 
your good name.” 

‘Sorry to discourage you, kid, but it 
can’t be done in broad daylight, with other 
fellows coming and going.”’ He returned to 
his work. 

She looked at her wrist watch and walked 
to the door. ‘‘ Then I'll simply have to post- 
pone it. I'm busy too. The president’s 
wife, or somebody, is giving me a tea in a 
minute. They love me for my father’s sake. 
Too bad you can’t. One of the local bene- 
factors is giving him a dinner this evening. 
Will you meet me afterward at the inn 
late-quite late—after father’s gone to 
bed? I'll let you drive that scandalous 
car.’’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘ Got to make up for 
the time you've cost me already. I always 
do my best work at night when I’m all 
alone.” 

She stopped at the door. She lowered her 
voice: “Then I'll come around tonight 
late —quite late when you are all alone. 
And then maybe you will compromise me. 
How would you like that, Harrison?” 

Damn her, he'd like it awfully. “‘No use, 
my dear; girls can’t be compromised now- 
adays. That’s old stuff.”’ 
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“*Father’s old-fashioned. So is your fam- 
ily. So is your faculty.” 

He put down his work, went to the door 
and glared at her. ‘‘ Look here, this thing’s 
gone far enough. I mean it. It seems 
to me I have some rights, even if I am 
poor.” 

“So have I, evenif lamrich. You'll have 
to marry me sooner or later, darling, so you 
might as well make up your mind to it.” 
She came close to him. He stepped back. 
She had him on the run now and knew it. 
“You need me for your scientific career. 
You haven’t money enough to pursue it 
properly yourself. You told me you were 
sick of university life and wanted to do field 
work. It takes money to organize expedi- 
tions. Well, you supply the brains and I 
supply the money. We are new rich and are 
looking for opportunities for usefulness to 
the new poor.” 

He could glare no longer. He laughed 
and loved her for calling herself new rich. 
“Come here a minute. I'll show you some- 
thing.”’ He led her down an aisle lined with 
glass shelves holding glass jars and bottles 
of various sizes. He pointed at one of 
them. *‘There you are,” he said. 

“Yes, but think of their wonderful webs 
and their beautiful burrows. The gentle- 
men are always glad to walk in.” 

“I don’t care to be devoured, thanks.” 

" ButtheLycosida and( ‘lubionide# don’tdo 
such things, and the Aviculariide have been 
kept alive in captivity for years, despite the 
fact that the females are big strappers like 
me.”’ She had looked the matter up in the 
encyclopedia and rattled off the technical 
terms without halting, quite as if given to 
such discussions. Also, it was done without 
so much as a smile or a twinkle. 

He could not help being charmed by it 
she did it so amusingly-—but he did not let 
her see how much he liked it—or thought 
he did not. 

**Oh, get out,”’ he said, “‘or I'll throw you 
out.” 

“Youcan’t. Youaren’tstrongenough.... 
No, my dear, the only chance you have to 
do the work you love is by marrying me.” 

** All right—all right, you’ve won the de- 
bate. Now get out. Please get out.” 

“All right—all right—but I'll 
back.” 


come 


: xvVI 

HE did not come back. The scornful 

highbrow was expecting her all evening, 
until late—quite late. He was preparing 
nice contemptuous remarks, planning clev- 
erly insulting ways of getting rid of her. 
And then she didn’t come. And then he was 
disappointed. He hated to waste so much 
time in plans which could not be executed. 
He believed in scientific efficiency. 

She left town without his seeing her again. 
That was good. Now he would be able to 
concentrate on his job. “‘My work is all I 
really care about.” 

But his work received an interruption. A 
telegram summoned him home. ‘‘ Must see 
you at once,”’ it said. 

The family were still in the country. 
They all came to the station to meet him 
a prodigal from afar, returning from the dry 
husks of dry science. 

“‘Why didn’t you tell us?”’ his mother 
cried, throwing her arms around him. His 
father was there, beaming. So was his 
brother Bob, and even little Matilda. 

“There’s nothing to tell,’’ he replied. He 
hated every one of his loving family, all 
beaming at him. 

““Yes, we know it’s to be kept a secret,” 
said Mrs. Cope, hugging his arm, “but Mr. 
Monteagle has told your father. It’s won- 
derful, Harrison, wonderful!”’ 

“Just think!”’ said Bob, the bond sales- 
man. ‘‘We'’re marrying into the Mont- 
eagles!’’ And he pictured the sensation in 
the office when the fellows there heard the 
news. It would bring up the stock of this 
bond salesman. He looked upon his little 
brother with something like awe. Harrison 
would be one of the wealthiest young men 
in town. All was forgiven, even the family 
disgrace of failing to make a club at college. 
Think how many clubs in town and coun- 
try he could join now. 
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Then came the famous fight with his 
father, which had much to do with shaping 
the subsequent change in his career. Mr. 
Cope was determined that Harrison should 
sell his love for gold in order to redeem the 
family fortunes. Harrison resented the in- 
sult to his manhood. 

Simply because I’m small, he thinks I 
ought to marry for money. 

‘But, Harrison, you'll have to marry her 
now. Mr. Monteagle wants you to.” 

“But I don’t want to.”’ He was not go- 
ing to tell him that Evelyn did not really 
want to either. He was no longer sure him- 
self, and it was no one’s business. He never 
could talk to his father. 

Harrison had always been a strange boy, 
but Mr. Cope had never regarded his son 
as an imbecile. 

“Why, it’s the chance of a lifetime! Of 
course you'll marry her.” 

“T will not!” 

‘You are free to do so, are you not, 
Harrison?” 

““T’m free not to.”’ 

Mr. Cope took a fresh start. ‘“‘Oh, I sup- 
pose you are looking for romance and all 
that sort of thing.” 

‘I am not.” 

“It is perfectly right and natural for you 
to expect something of the sort at your time 
of life, but a 

“TI do not.”’ 

“But I think I'd better tell you some- 
thing about marriage. Older people seldom 
do, [ll admit, but it is necessary now.” 

“Tt is not.” 

“The glamour of romance hever lasts. 
If you expect that you might as well never 
marry at all.” 

“TI do not expect that. I shall never 
marry at all. I know that marriage spoils 
everything. I haven't lived in this family 
for nearly a quarter of a century for noth- 
ing. But I’m not looking for romance—or 
marriage either. I’m sick of the subject. 
The incident is closed.” 

“Then you want to drag your poor dear 
mother down to poverty? That’s what it 
will amount to. If you don’t marry Miss 
Monteagle, my merger’s off, and I’m in so 
deep now that it will probably ruin me.” 

“Well, suppose you did cut out a couple 
of country places and lived on the same scale 
as some of our most distinguished and use- 
ful members of the faculty. It wouldn’t 
hurt you.” 

“But they are only professors. 
banker.” 

Harrison laughed. The new generation 
las no reverence for sacred things. A 
strange, unnatural son. 

“Don’t you love your mother?”’ 
the father. 

“Yes, but it wouldn’t hurt her to live 
like a professor’s wife, and it would kill me 
to live like a banker.” 

“You are selfish.” 

““T want to beascientist. Nothing selfish 
about that.”’ 

A strange, unnatural taste. ‘‘I don’t see 
how you can be a scientist now, Harrison. 
Even if I were willing, I'll not be able to 
put up the money for your graduate work. 
If I am knocked out you will go down in 
the wreck. Most boys, when out of college, 
get to work and support themselves.” 

“*You mean selling bonds or something?” 

“Yes, selling bonds or something. Bob 
does.” 

““You mean I’ve got to quit working for 
my degree?” 

“Why do you want a Ph.D. anyway? 
You’re eligible for the University Club al- 
ready. What will it get you? Merely an 
instructorship.” 

The conversation was interrupted by a 
long-distance telephone call from Mr. 
Monteagle. 

“There!’’ said Mr. Cope. “It’s about 
that merger. Do you want to kill it?) Do 
you want me to fail?” 

But the great man did not want to speak 
to Mr. Cope. He wanted to speak to Har- 
rison. 

“T merely wanted to know if it would 
be convenient for you to lunch with me 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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put them on 





and leave them on 


One of six good reasons why you should have these new RUBBER Tire Chains 


Winter driving is now made safer and easier for all by 
Goodyear Rubber Tire Chains. These Tire Chains are a 
new and better kind—you don’t need to shift them on or 


off with every shift of weather or road 
condition. Many women drivers, and 
men, too, just leave them on all winter. 


If you’ve used only ordinary chains, you 
don’t know the driving satisfaction that 
comes from cross links of quiet, tough and 
long-wearing rubber. These Rubber Chains 
wear about eight times as long as ordinary 
chains. So you can expect a full season’s 
use from one set at lowest cost per mile. 


You will appreciate the convenience, the 
quietness, the ultimate economy of Good- 
year Rubber Chains. You will welcome 
Tire Chains which are saving of tires, 
which actually prolong the life of tires. 
But even more, perhaps, will you value 





When the tire tread is worn down, a new 
and better tread for winter service is supplied 
by Goodyear Rubber Tire Chains. The 
effect of the Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
is magnified in the design of these chains 


the sureness of car control which comes with Goodyear 


Rubber Tire Chains. 


By a cleat-like action, peculiar to themselves, these im 


proved tire chains grip the road in mud, 
slush, snow, sleet or rain. Regardless of 
road conditions, they hold your car true 
to its course. They make you the master 
of any road. Think what it means to the 
woman who drives. 

To sum it all up, there are six big reasons 
for buying Goodyear Rubber Tire Chains. 
These reasons are quietness, long wear, 
tire saving, economy, and convenience, 
plus ease and security of car control. 
These Rubber Tire Chains are designed 
and built by Goodvear, backed by nation- 
wide Goodyear service. Drive to the 
nearest Goodvear Service Station and have 
your car equipped today. 


Made to fit all kinds of passenger car tires, 
also pneumatic truck and bus tires. Spon 


sored by the greatest name in rubber. 


The tighter you put them on, the tighter they grip the road 


Quietness ... Tire Saving ... LongWear ... Economy... Convenience ... Security 


TIRE CHAINS 
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Supreme beauty of 
latest models in 
nation-wide display 


1928 has been Willys-Overland’s record year. Ship- 





ments totalled 325,000 cars—an 89% increase over 
1927, as compared with a 28% increase for the 
whole industry. This dramatic advance brings 
Willys-Overiand to a new starting point for still 
greater achievement in 1929. 

At the New York Automobile Show next week, 
at subsequent shows threughout the country 
and at thousands of dealer showrooms, the Su- 
perior Whippet will establish new high stand- 
ards for low-priced cars—Fours and Sixes. By 
seeing and driving these cars, you can prove to 


your own satisfaction how much further they 





have advanced over competition. 

Artistically, the creation of master designers; 
mechanically, the triumph of progressive engi- 
neers—this new Superior Whippet is so far ahead 
that it surpasses even its own predecessor, and 
is eminently qualified to enhance Whippet’s un- 
equalled reputation for dependable operation and 


minimum service costs. 





See the Whippet announcement in next week’s 


Saturday Evening Post. 








WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO : | ve 





WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA —-— —s = -" = 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
downtown tomorrow. Some of those wild 
young people in the house party have leaked. 
It has got around to the newspapers. Re- 
porters have been pestering my office all 
day. Have they bothered you much?” 

“No,” said Harrison; “they’ve never 
heard of me.” 

“Well, they will.’”’ That was true. This 
was going to put Harrison, the highbrow, 
on the first page. 

When the young scientist started off the 
next day to lunch with “one of the biggest 
men in Wall Street,’ the family gathered 
around him and beamed again. 

“Now there’s just one thing I must warn 
you about,’’ said Mrs. Cope as she kissed 
her son good-by and wished him godspeed: 
“Mr. Monteagle is a devout churchman. 
Don’t let him discover your outrageous 
views about religion.” 

“‘And whatever you do,”’ added Mr. Cope, 
walking to the door with his small son, as if 
Harrison were a big man in Wall Street, 
“don’t let him suspect your socialistic ten- 
dencies. That would spoil everything.” 

“Oh, thank you for telling me,” cried 
Harrison enthusiastically, and he drove to 
the train with renewed hope. 
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R. MONTEAGLE was in a quandary, 

amused but disturbed. He had known 
that gossip might emerge from his- mis- 
chievous toast at his dinner table. But he 
had expected to precipitate a climax during 
the week-end, settle the comedy at once and 
ring the curtain down, saying to his auda- 
cious daughter, ‘‘Aha! Hoist by your own 
petard!’’ But she wasn’t. He was. He 
had not reckoned upon her surprising re- 
versal of form. She actually seemed in- 
clined to marry the boy after all. This was 
not in character. Therefore it spoke well 
for her. So what was a father to do about 
it? 

He had plunged her into this situation 
and of course he would see her through. If 
she were really in love with young Cope 
this indulgent father would be delighted to 
buy his daughter a scientist, but not unless 
the scientist were really in love with her. 
Was he? Well, why shouldn’t he be? How 
could he help himself? Look at her! 

The father was still rather skeptical about 
the diminutive highbrow’s seeming scorn of 
wealth. So many men had tried to marry 
Evelyn for money that it was difficult to be- 
lieve that anyone who had such a chance 
would fail to take it. And yet Well, 
Mr. Monteagle was going to find out. 

It so happened that this family problem 
came at a time when the great international 
banker was deeply absorbed in a financial 
problem of enormous magnitude and impor- 
tance to the peace and prosperity of the 
world—namely, the economic reorganiza- 
tion of the now comparatively unified Re- 
public of China. 

Something of the sort had been tried be- 
fore—more than once. This latest and best 
proposal would not be attempted for a year, 
at least, but the diplomatic overtures were 
under way, the plans were maturing. Rep- 
resentatives of various banking groups from 
several foreign powers had come from Eu- 
rope to confer with Monteagle as the repre- 
sentative of the New York group. And he 
postponed one of these meetings in order 
to take Harrison Cope, graduate student 
in biology, out to lunch. 

Harrison met his host by appointment at 
the office. This time, when the supposed 
suitor entered the presence, he felt strange 
qualms. He had grown too fond of the old 
man to feel free to protest against marrying 
his daughter. And besides, although loath 
to admit it, as a highbrow and a scientist, 
he was somewhat overawed by his host’s 
business bigness downtown here among the 
skyscrapers, where terrifically important 
things were done in such a bland and easy 
manner by men who never raised their 
voices or seemed excited or impressed. This 
was a different Monteagle from the one out 
in the country, basking among his first edi- 
tions, asking respectful questions about 
spiders. 








They went to a downtown club on the 
roof of a tall building and the old man or- 
dered an excellent meal. Without waiting 
for the oysters to arrive, he got down to 
business at once. He seemed dominant and 
decisive, as if he wanted to check this little 
matter off and rush back to the office. 

““T don’t believe in long engagements, do 
you?” 

Harrison took a drink of water. “‘ Well, 
that depends. I won't be in a position to 
marry for years and years.’’ He took an- 
other drink of water. 

“Oh, don’t worry about that. I’ve got it 
all fixed.”” Mr. Monteagle seemed terribly 
businesslike and competent down here in 
his natural habitat. “If this merger goes 
through I’ll make your father president of 
the bank. In that case he’ll find a place 
for you. Between the two of us, we'll see 
that you have a chance to rise rapidly. I 
believe you will too.” 

“‘Awfully kind of you, Mr. Monteagle, 
but I'll have to decline.” 

“Refuse a chance like that? Why?” 

‘‘ Because I don’t want to be a banker. I 
want to be a scientist.” 

“‘Good! I was afraid you'd accept. That 
settles my only doubt. It proves you have 
character. Stick to science, by all means. 
I admire you for it.” 

Harrison took several more unnecessary 
sips of water in rapid succession. He did 
not know he was doing so. He did not 
know that the oysters had arrived. He did 
not want them. He did not want to be 
married. 

“*Mr. Monteagle, perhaps I did not make 
it quite clear to you, but I don’t think I 
ought to marry your daughter.” 

The banker nodded. ‘‘I know what you 
mean. Might look as if you were marrying 
for money. But I know better. You and I 
don’t care what others think, as long as we 
understand each other.” 

“But you don’t get my idea at all,”’ said 
Harrison. 

“Oh, yes, Ido. Eve explained all that. I 
can fix it so there’ll be no embarrassment 
for you in the least—lead your own life, 
pursue your own career. Eve's keen about 
it. Most modern young men are so ma- 
terialistic. She agrees with me that your 
idealism deserves a material reward. And 
so 

“The factis, Mr. Monteagle, I'’mthinking 
of going away —to Africa or South America 
or the Galapagos Islands—at once.” 

“Splendid! Make it your wedding jour- 
ney and ditch that gang of grafters at once 
and for keeps. Evelyn’s been after me to 
take her to some desert or other. Wants to 
travel with a caravan of her own like Lady 
Gertrude Bell. What’s the matter? Don’t 
you ever eat in the middle of the day?”’ 

“‘Not much appetite today. . . . Mr. 
Monteagle, I doubt if a woman could stand 
the hardships and deprivations of a scien- 
tific expedition.” 

“Evelyn can. She can stand anything. 
You may not know it, but she’s strong as a 
horse.”’ Harrison dropped his eyes. He did 
know it. ‘“‘She’s a great camper. Can out- 
walk me—outcast me too. Landed a 
twenty-two-pound salmon unaided on an 
eight-ounce rod up in Nova Scotia last sea- 
son. Fond of fishing? Take you up to my 
stream some day.” 

“Thanks,” said the lover of truth; “that 
would be slick.” 

The genial host saw that his guest was 
awed and rather rattled Well, who 
wouldn't be? There was only one Evelyn 
and there were quite a number of millions. 
Monteagle, like Harrison, felt superior to 
the worldly attitude toward mere wealth, 
but he was no fool. 

Neither was this young scientist, evi- 
dently. Naturally the subject was embar- 
rassing. Better change it. 

“By the way, now that you are going to 
be a member of the family,’’ he went on, 
with the same jovial rapidity, to save the 
youngster’s face, ‘““I want your advice. 
You're a college man and I’m not. Your 
president and some of the boys on the 
board have been jollying me up to give 
them some money. What do you say to 
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my endowing the scientific department? 
Between us, we ought to be able to dope 
out something good. And then you could 
be sent out on field work whenever you 
liked.” 

“Don't give ’em a cent, Mr. Monteagle,” 
said the disloyal young alumnus. “If you 
really want to be useful to the cause of 
science, why don't you establish a founda- 
tion for scientific experiment? Quite the 
thing nowadays to endow foundations.” 
Harrison mentioned a few of them and ex- 
pounded their working principles. He was 
voluble in his eagerness to keep the subject 
away from his impending marriage. ‘Such 
an institution,” he concluded, ‘“‘is free to 
function efficiently, unhampered by the 
nuisance of teaching. Besides, it would 
bear your name instead of a university’s.” 
Harrison felt easy at last and actually ate 
a little salad. 

Mr. Monteagle, bolting his food, as 
usual —no wonder he suffered from indiges- 
tion—listened with respectful attention. 

“Grand idea!”’ he said. “‘And then in 
time you could become president of it.’’ 

Harrison lost interest in his salad. ‘‘ Aw- 
fully flattering, I’m sure, but the plain fact 
is, Mr. Monteagle, that I would never make 
a good administrator.” 

The banker stopped bolting and beamed. 
“Do you know, my boy, the thing I like 
about you is your modesty. But you 
mustn’t underestimate your abilities.” 

“But I’m not modest. I'm conceited. 
Ask Eve—ask anyone. But I honestly 
don’t want to be the president of any- 
thing.” 

“Oh, yes you do—boss of the whole 
show—make everybody stand around. We 
all like that.” 

“No, I don’t enjoy bossing a bit, and I 
don’t give a damn about making people 
stand around. That sort of ability strikes 
me as a low order of bluff and bullying. I’ve 
got plenty of ability in my own line, but 
it isn’t executive or administrative or or- 
ganizing ability. In fact, I don’t even know 
which is which!” 

““Excellent!’’ said Mr. Monteagle. ‘I’m 
glad you recognize your own limitations. 
Most failures are due to misfits. What do 
you want to do?”’ 

“T'd rather do my own work than bore 
myself by getting work out of others. I'd 
rather be an investigator and discover ideas 
that would make people work on them 
not because I have official or economic 
power to command them to do so but be- 
cause they would want to voluntarily. 
That's a higher form of power, and far more 
potent, because unseen. And you, as an 
artist in business, ought to agree with me. 
That is the way all art operates.” 

The smiling big business man was skepti- 
cal. ‘For example?” he asked. 

“For example, this idea of establishing a 
foundation for scientific experiment. I 
didn’t order you to do it, but now you want 
to.” 

The old man laughed. ‘Pretty good 
pretty good! Your belief in yourself is 
well founded. No one can succeed without 
self-confidence. Now I want to tell you 
something. have been doing a little in- 
vestigation myself. If you want to go off 
on a scientific expedition I'll help you 
organize it. I’m not bad at that low order 
of bluff. I'll finance it too. No bluff about 
that. And we'll do it right. I think your 
interest in spiders is fine.”’ 

“But I’m no longer interested in spiders. 
I don’t think I'll finish my thesis. I don’t 
want a Ph.D. I don’t care for laboratory 
work. I want to get away from everything. 
I'm fed up on spiders.” 

“‘Splendid—splendid! And do field work. 
You don’t really need a Ph.D. for that, and 
it’s a real man’s work. Up against hard- 
ships and unexpected problems. Requires 
courage, enterprise and imagination. De- 
grees are all bunk, anyway. I can prove 
it. Your alma mater wants to give me one 
a doctor's degree—an LL.D.” He began 
to chuckle. ‘‘What do I know about laws? 
Nothing except the laws of bluff. It’s a joke 
Oh, well, I can take a joke— probably will 
next commencement— that is, if it doesn’t 
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W hat kind of field 
entomology?’ 


cost me too much. 
work do you want to do 

“No, sir. I'm sick of all insects.” 

“Fine! I don't blame you. What are you 
going in for? Archwology? Palwontology? 
Ethnology? Ornithology? I'll tell you! 
Why not combine them all, or as many as 
possible? Take along some geologists and 
geographers, too, and some paleobotanists 
and topographers, and do the thing right 
Not only eliminate waste and duplication 
but correlate our efforts. Correlation is the 
modern watchword in science as well as in 
business. That's the stuff! Well, what do 
you say?” 

The boy was amazed at how much this 
business man knew, but that was not the 
reason he hesitated. What could he say? 
This was just what he had been dreaming 
about, the ambition of his life. All he had 
to do was to reach out across the table and 
take it. 

“Mr. Monteagle, this is a superb idea of 
yours, but 

““Not mine, my boy, but yours 
it into my head 
open mind and the daring to make a change 
The more I find out about you, Harrison, 
the more I admire you. Well, think it over.” 
Mr. Monteagle looked at his watch. It was 
a very busy day for him, and there was a 
man waiting for him at the office. Whether 
the boy cared deeply for Evelyn or not, Mr. 
Monteagle admired him for neither lying 
nor telling the truth about it 

Harrison arose to leave. ‘Mr. Monteagle, 
I think I ought to tell you that when you 
find out all about me you won't feel that 
way. You won't want to have anything 
more to do with me.” s 

Ah, so it was coming out at last! “Is 
that so? Well, that’s interesting. Suppose 
we clean the matter up once for all and 
check it off. Come into the library a min- 
ute. We can talk better there.” 

The man at the office could wait. This 
personal matter could not 

Although it was a downtown club, it 
boasted of a library, ail the same. And even 
though no one ever used the books, they 
looked nice and made it a better back 
ground for self expression 

Mr. Monteagle put 
fortable leather chair, much too large for 
him. “Now then you were saying that 
when I found out all about you I wouldn't 
want anything more te do with you. Tell 
me why.” 

“*Because I believe in God and therefore 
do not believe in churc} 

Mr. Monteagle smoked a moment 
“Sounds like something, but I don't think 
I quite follow you.” 

“Naturally you don’t, because you do 
believe in going to church. But not 
induce me to stand up in public 
God.” 

“Lie to God? 
about?”’ 

“You recite the Apo tles’ Creed every 


You put 
all because you have an 


his guest in a com 


ing can 


and he to 


What are you talking 


Sunday. Do you believe in it?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“Certainly you do, or you wouldn't stand 
up and say so. All good church people do, 
don't they?”’’ Mr. Monteagle said nothing 
“Or do they?” 

“*Go on.” 


“Well, anyway, I don’t. If I stood up 
and solemnly said such things, I'd be ar 
unmitigated liar. Much as I disapprove of 
the church, I respect its potentialities for 


righteousness too mur 


to use 


t for any 
such purpose as lying to God in order to 
win the esteem of mar 

The banker slapped the smoking table 
‘*By George, I never heard it put that way 
before! That's good 
write it down for me? 
conceived and brought forth in the scien 
tific age 
religion but deserts the church.’ 

“The point is this, Mr. Monteagle,”’ said 
Harrison, somewhat discouraged ‘‘that 
you and I would never agree in our beliefs.” 

Mr. Monteagle smoked and smiled. **I'] 
make a confession to you I don’t believe 
in all that, either. Many good churchmen 


very good! Will you 


A whole generation 


no wonder modern youth wants 


(Continued on Page 46 
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Continued from Page 43) 
don't—not literally. We merely believe in 
saying we believe in it, for the glory of God 
and the cause of truth. You're just the man 
for my daughter. You have the courage of 
your convictions. Evelyn has plenty of 
courage, but not adarn conviction. You're 
a true scientist. You believe in the truth. 
That means God. So never mind the 
chureh. It'll have to worry along without 
you. But look at the time! Let’s go back 
to the office. My public-relations man is 
waiting with a draft of the announce- 
ment.” 

“What announcement?” 

“The announcement of your engagement 
to marry Eve, of course.” 

Mr. Monteagle was eying the young man 
keenly but covertly. He saw him turn 
pale. 

As they stepped out into the hall to take 
the private club elevator, Harrison said, 
‘*Mr. Monteagle, do you want to know the 
truth about me?” 

“Yes, Harrison, let’s have the truth.” 

“You'll never speak to me again.” 

“Is it worse than your agnosticism?’ 
The banker-churchman was smiling in- 
wardly, but no one would have guessed it. 

“*Much worse.” 

“Anything to do with women?” 

‘*Worse yet.” 

““Worse than immorality!” 

“Yes, sir. The fact is 

‘Hurry up, the elevator will be here in a 
second.” 

‘‘Mr. Monteagle, I'm a socialist.” 

The great banker looked around. They 
seemed to be alone, but you never can tell. 
Mr. Monteagle leaned over and whispered 
in Harrisen’s ear: ‘‘Don't tell anybody, 
but so am I.” 

“What? You?” Harrison stepped back 
and almost fel] into the elevator, which had 
now arrived. 

“Yes, lots of us middle-aged fellows are.” 
The club elevator remained empty, fortu- 
nately, ali the way down the numerous floors 
to the street level. ‘‘But we don’t expect 
you kids to be. Not college graduates, at 
any rate. Youth is the time for radicalism, 
but the timid conservatism of the average 
pattern-minded college graduate is pathetic. 
I'm not a college graduate and so my youth 
was postponed by hard work. I'm having 
my fling now. So glad we're congenial. Let's 
talk about it.” 

So they discussed socialism as they 
strolled through Wall Street and all the 
way into the office, and then kept the 
public-relations man twiddling his thumbs 
in the outer room. He had been waiting 
for half an hour, but he was quite used to 
waiting. 

Harrison said that most of the so-called 
educated class did net even know the dif- 
ference between socialism and anarchy. 
The banker said that there was only one 
unchanging law-—the law of change. The 
boy, avid for ideas, forgot the object of 
their appointment. But the old man never 
forgot what he wanted. That was why he 
usually got it. 

“Ultimately we'll have to come to com- 
munism,” he said, as if he were thinking 
of nothing else. 

“You're only fooling,”’ said Harrison. 

“No more than you are. Our present 
economic order, or disorder, is outgrowing 
its clothes. Our whele social system—why, 
it’s not a system at all; it’s a social mess. 
It’s unscientific, unnecessarily wasteful and 
inherently unfair. What’s more to the 
point, it’s getting top-heavy and is going to 
fall. And the joke of it is that so few of the 
fellows down here can see it. Most of ’em 
don’t know what, century they are living 
in 


“They don’t want to see it,” said Harri- 
son. 

“Naturally not. Make ’em unhappy. 
Econemically speaking, there are only two 
classes in this world. First, those who get 
what they do not earn; second, those who 
earn what they do not get. So those who get 
what they do not earn rob those who 
earn what they do not get. I’m one of the 
robbers. Which are you going to be?” 
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“Say, this is great!’’ said Harrison. ‘‘T’ll 
write that down, too—-for myself. Why, I 
had no idea you were a socialist!”’ 

“Sure I am! Now I'm a pretty good 
earner, but I haven't any illusions about 
myself. I know that my work, though it’s 
more useful and necessary than highbrows 
believe, is not worth as much to the world 
as I get out of it. It couldn't possibly be. 
That’s where I have my little joke on the 
world. And I'll tell you another.” He 
looked around as if to make sure that no 
one was in the room. ‘‘ May I trust you, 
Harrison? It’s no more necessary to pay 
me several thousand times more than my 
work is worth to the world than it would be 
to bribe you in that way. I’d function 
efficiently for wages, just as you scientists 
and the Secretary of the Treasury do. You 
couldn't stop me. But’’—he lowered his 
voice—‘‘for heaven's sake, don’t give me 
away, Harrison! It would spoil my little 
joke, and we all love our little jokes more 
than anything—next to our work.” 

“Say, this is great!’’ Harrison repeated. 
“Why, I'd like to talk to you for about a 
week !”’ 

““A week? Why, we'll have years for that 
sort of thing, but first we'll have to see this 
man waiting for us.” 

Oh, Lord! He'd forgotten about that. 
“Just a minute,” said Harrison. “If those 
are your honest views—and I believe they 
are—what are you going to do about it?” 

“There’s only one thing I can do. Until 
the whole crazy business is reorganized on a 
safe and sane and practical basis, I have 
only one choice in the matter: I can change 
over from Class Number 1 to Class Num- 
ber 2. But I don’t care to do that. I prefer 
being a robber to being robbed. Don’t 
you?” 

Mr. Monteagle was taking considerable 
time to make a success of this long inter- 
view. He was going to break down Har- 
rison’s prejudice against marrying into 
wealth. 

“That's right,” said the young scientist 
gravely. ‘‘It’s hard to be a consistent so- 
cialist as things are now.” 

“‘Harc? It’s impossible. If you and I, as 
conscienticus objectors, declined to pay 
more for the necessities of life than they 
cost to produce, we'd be consistent— but 
we'd be dead. Harrison,"” Mr. Monteagle 
added, ‘‘I am so pleased that they taught 
you at the university to look socialism in 
the face that I believe I'll give them some 
money, after all.”’ 

“But I didn’t learn anything of the sort 
at the university. They never even told me 
what socialism meant. If any professor 
had dared —not to advocate it but even 
to explain it impartially —why, the trustees 
would have kicked him out as a dangerous 
radical. That very thing has happened at 
many universities.” 

Mr. Monteagle knew all that. “‘What? 
You mean to say that they don’t make you 
investigate the most important question in 
the world-—even scientifically?”’ 

‘*Good Lord, no! I had to do it on the 
sly, despite the disapproval of my professors 
and the jeers of my dear classmates. That 
was one of the things that queered me. I 
wanted to find out. They don’t want you 
to find out. You must just laugh at what 
you don’t understand and thus prove how 
humorous you are. Well, all other savages 
do that, Mr. Monteagle.”’ 

“Dear me!”’ he said. ‘Bad as that, eh? 


Why, if the intelligence department of our - 


armies during the war had deliberately kept 
our military leaders ignorant of the enemy’s 
strategy and objectives, Germany would be 
ruling the world today. I thought our uni- 
versities were the intelligence department 
of our national life. Our’college graduates 
are told to be our leaders. But if they 
are not even allowed to learn what the 
war's about No, sir, by Godfrey, I'll 
not give a cent to education! It doesn’t 
educate. I'll give it all to your scientific 
foundation.’"’ He touched a buzzer and an 
extremely well-dressed man of about forty 
was ushered in. He was too well dressed. 
Harrison did not like him. When intro- 
duced to Mr. Cope, you might have thought 
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that he was being presented to the heir ap- 
parent. His politeness was pyrotechnical. 

““Gosh!"’ thought Harrison. ‘I’m a fine 
socialist !”’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Monteagle’s eagle eye 
was glancing through a typewritten manu- 
script the caller had handed him upon en- 
tering. 

When he reached the bottom, he said, 
“Take a look at this, Harrison, and O. K. 
it if it meets with your approval.” 

‘I don’t care to see it, thank you.” 

“Oh, you will leave it to us, will you? 
Well, Wintringer is a good man. He knows 
his job.” 

Wintringer trembled with smiling de- 
light. He would have wagged his tail if he 
had had one. 

“No, sir,”’ said Harrison, “‘I don’t quite 
see how I can leave it entirely to you, but I 
should like to speak to you about it after 
Mr. Wintringer leaves.”” Mr. Wintringer 
left at once. 

One of the desk telephones rang. Mr. 
Monteagle answered it. 4 

(What in the world is he trying to do 
with me? I haven’t got it yet. I’m going 
to have a show-down now, once for all.) 

“You must excuse me,”’ said Mr. Mont- 
eagle, when he had finished telephoning, 
“‘but that was our London office on the 
wire and I'l] have to see one of my partners 
at once. I’m afraid I'll have to be in con- 
ference for the rest of the afternoon. You'll 
be out for the week-end? The Cecils and 
Peggys have departed for good. So long. 
Don't give up socialism.” 

“Just a minute!’’ Harrison’s voice was 
tense and compelling. ‘“‘Mr. Monteagle, 
I'm afraid I can accept no more of your 
kind invitations. I’m afraid I shall not see 
you again after this. I’m leaving on a 
scientific expedition in the morning.””’ He 
hated to lie, but sometimes it was neces- 
sary, even for the cause of truth. 

“Oh, so soon? But you'll see my daugh- 
ter before you leave.’’ It was not a ques- 
tion—it was a statement. And like most of 
his statements, correct. Evelyn, he knew, 
was in the next room. 

“‘No, sir, I’m afraid there won’t be time. 
I have so many arrangements to make.” 

“Good! You're a man after my own 
heart. You never let anything interfere 
with business. You'll be back in a few 
months.” 

“No, sir. I can’t tell when I'll return—if 
ever.” 

“Splendid! Your devotion to science 
wins my unqualified approval. If Eve 
doesn’t wait for you it will prove she’s not 
worthy of you. Good-by and good luck to 
you. A highly satisfactory interview. We 
understand each other perfectly—just as 
you and Evelyn will, I’m sure.” 

And before Harrison could stop him 
again, he had dashed out of the room with 
the youthful springing stride that had won 
Harrison’s admiration in the squash court. 

The highbrow stepped to the desk and 
wrote on a pad there: 

Dear Mr. Monteagle: Terribly sorry, but if 
you publish that announcement I will have to 
send in a denial. Impossible to explain. But 
I mean it. 


He signed his name, turned to leave— 
and found himself face to face with the girl 
he didn’t want to marry. 


xvilt 


HE was more excited than ever in her 

life before, but hid it so completely 
under a cloak of banter that Harrison was 
confused and misled throughout the strange 
interview. 

“Did you read the announcement?” she 
asked, in the lower register. ‘‘It’s wonder- 
ful, Harrison! It makes us both sound so 
important. I, too, am stuck on myself now, 
and that makes us well-matched.”” Har- 
rison only stared at her. ‘‘When do you 
think we ought to be married, darling?”’ 

Harrison began to laugh but felt nerv- 
ous. Was there no escape from this web? 
He walked to the window, then came back 
to her, close to her, and without any more 
laughter looked her in the eyes. They 
were such gorgeous eyes and there was a 
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strange light in them today. Only, she 
veiled it now. 

‘Look here,’’ he said, “‘would you mind 
telling me— not that it matters, but just for 
curiosity, just for a change — what the devil 
is all this about? It’s too much for me. 
And strangely enough, I’m interested.”’ 

“Why, it’s quite simple! I have learned 
to like you ever so much and have decided 
to accept your kind invitation to marry 
you.”” He adored her crisp-cut speech, 
whether she was telling the truth with it or 
not. “‘I may not be quite worthy of you, 
but give me time. I’ll try —oh, so hard-to 
make myself fit for my high calling. 

Didn’t you read the announcement?” 

“No, I’m too busy.” 

“That’s what father likes about you. 
You never let pleasure interfere with busi- 
ness. I, too, admire it, but you really ought 
to read the announcement of your own en- 
gagement, Harrison.’’ He would not even 
laugh with her now. ‘“‘I’ve read it three 
times. I came all the way down here for 
that purpose, an hour ago. I made several 
revisions. It said lots about me and my 
family, but not enough about you and your 
family. That wasn’t fair. Yours is such an 
old family. And we are only new rich, you 
know. I made Mr. Wintringer change it. 
You are now quite a hell of a fellow, Har- 
rison.”’ 

She did not know whether he really cared 
much for her or not, but she could not im- 
agine any poor young man refusing to 
marry her. At any rate, he would not 
object to being announced as engaged to 
her. It would be the making of him. Hence 
her assumed frivolity. 

“You bet I’m a hell of a fellow! I'm 
going to publish an announcement myself. 
Read this.’’ He handed her the note he 
had left for Mr. Monteagle. 

She read it and tore it up. “Don’t be 
funny,”’ she said. “Marriage is sacred. 
We've got to go through with it now. It’s 
all arranged. It’s too late to deny it. An 
abbreviated version has already been sent 
out by the Associated Press. It has been 
cabled over to Europe by this time. So 
what are we to do about it?”’ 

“Good Lord! Is that true?” 
true, and he believed it, but why? 

“Do you really mind its being true?’’ she 
asked. 

“This whole thing is all a huge bluff, and 
you know it. Why are you doing it?”’ 

“Tf you think so, why don’t you call my 
bluff?’’ She was still smiling, but she could 
no longer stand his gaze. Her eyes fluttered 
and fell. But only for a moment. Then, 
“Why, darling,”’ she said, trying to seem at 
ease again, ‘“‘do you want to ruin your 
father? Do you want to break your 
mother’s heart? Do you want to break my 
heart? Do you want me to lose these?” 
She opened a box on her father’s desk. 
There lay a string of the most magnificent 
pearls Harrison had ever seen. Even he 
could tell that they were magnificent. But 
it told him a great deal more than that. 

(So Cecil was right, after all!) He turned 
and looked at her. She wondered why his 
face was white, why his voice shook. ‘‘So 
those are yours, are they?”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ she answered innocently 
enough, though appalled by the look on 
his face—‘‘ not till tomorrow, when the an- 
nouncement of our engagement is pub- 
lished.” 

“TI see,’’ he said and paused. ‘Well, 
you’ve got what you want now, haven't 
you?” 

“Not yet, Harrison. I want you. I mean 
it. Can’t you believe it by this time?” 
She raised her arms to him and on her 
crimson face was the look that makes every 
woman beautiful. ‘‘Oh, don’t you know, 
won't you understand?” 

“You bet I understand—now,”’ he said, 
laughing into her astonished eyes, and 
turned from her tothe door. ‘But I don’t 
want you, you see. I don’t like your nose, 
I don’t like your legs, I don’t like you! So 
long. I’m through.” 

She did not see him again for nearly two 
years. 


It was 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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to be trembling a little with laughter. Her 
voice and her lithe body were always 
} lessly caricaturing every 





mimicking, ceuse 
sound and movement near by, until even 





those who disliked her admitted hat 
‘Evelyn could always make you laugh.” 
She finished her dance now with a false 
stumble and an awed expression as she 


; " | See 
lutched at the piano, and Basil and Ripiy 








huckled Seeing their embarrassment 
ghten, she came and sat down beside them, 
and they laughed again when she said 


‘Excuse my lack.of self-control.” 

Do you want to be the leading lady in 

lay we're going to give?"’ demanded 
eagerly. ‘We're going to have it at 

the Martindale School, for the benefit of 

Baby Welfare 

Basil, this is so sudden.” 


Andy Lockheart turned around from the 
‘What're you going to give—a minstrel 


“No, it’s a crook play named The Cap- 
tured Shadow. Miss Halliburton is going 
to coach it He suddenly realized the 
convenience of that name to shelter himself 


Why don’t you give something like The 
interrupted Andy. 
ay for you. We gave it 


Private Secretar 


y 
S 2 good p 








my last year at school.’ 

“Oh, no, it’s all settled,’ said Basil 
quickly. “* We're going to put on this play 
that I wrote 

‘You wrote it yourself?’ exclaimed 
FE veiyn 
“ ') es 
My-y gosh!" said Andy. He began to 
play again 

“Look, Evelyn,” said Basil. “It’s only 
for three weeks, and you'd be the leading 
lady.” 

She laughed. “Oh,no. Icouldn’t. Why 
don't you get Imogene?” 

“She’s sick. Listen 

“Or Margaret Torrance?" 

‘I don’t want ybody but you.’ 

is appeal touched her 
and momentarily she hesitated. But the 
hero of the Western Golf Championship 
turned around from the piano with a teas- 








The directness of 


ing smile and she shook her head. 

‘I can't do it, Basil. I may have to go 
East with the family.” 

Reluctantly Basil and Riply got up. 

h you'd be in it, Evelyn.” 

‘I wish I could.” 

Basi! lingered, thinking fast, wanting her 
more than ever; indeed, without her, it 


Gosh, I wis 


carcely seemed worth wh le to go on with 
the play. Suddenly a desperate expedient 
took shape on his lips 

‘You certainly would be wonderful. 
You see, the leading man is going to be 
Hubert Blair.” 

sreathlessly he watched her, saw her 
hesitate 

‘Good by,” he said 

She came with them to the.door and then 
out on to the veranda, frowning a little 

‘How long did you say the rehearsals 
would take’?"’ she asked thoughtfully. 


um 
( y AN August evening three days later 
l 1 the play to the cast on Miss 
Halliburton’s porct He was nervous 
and at first there were interruptions of 
‘Louder” and “‘ Not so fast."". Just as his 
vudience were beginning to be amused by 
the repartee of the two comic crooks— re- 
partee that had seen service with Weber 
ind Fields--he was interrupted by the 
ate arrival of Hubert Blair 
Hubert was fifteen, a somewhat shallow 
boy save fer two or three felicities which 
he possessed to an extraordinary degree. 
But one excellence suggests the presence 
of others, and young ladies never failed to 
respond to his most casual fancy, enduring 
his fickleness of heart and never convinced 
that his fundamental! indifference might 
rcome. They were dazzled by 
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his flashing self-confidence, by his cherubic 
ingenucusness, which concealed a shrewd 
talent for getting around people, and by 
his extraordinary physical grace. Long- 
legged, beautifully proportioned, he had 
that tumbler’s balance usually characteris- 
tic only of men “built near the ground.”’ 
He was in constant motion that was a 
delight to watch, and Evelyn Beebe was 
not the only older girl who had found in 
him a mysterious promise and watched 
him for a long time with something more 
than curiosity. 

He stood in the doorway now with an 
expression of bogus reverence on his round 
pert face. 

‘*Excuse me,” he said. “‘Is this the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church?"’ Every- 
body laughed even Basil. ‘I didn’t know. 
I thought maybe I was in the right church, 
but in the wrong pew.” 

They laughed again, somewhat discour- 
aged. Basil waited until Hubert had seated 
himself beside Evelyn Beebe. Then he 
began to read once more, while the oth- 
ers, fascinated, watched Hubert's efforts 
to balance a chair on its hind legs. This 
squeaky experiment continued as an under- 
tone to the reading. Not until Basil's des- 
perate “‘Now, here's where you come in, 
Hube,” did attention swing back to the 
play. 

Basil read for more than an hour. When, 
at the end, he closed the composition book 
and looked up shyly, there was a burst of 
spontaneous applause. He had followed 
his models closely, and for all its gro- 
tesqueries, the result was actually inter- 
esting it was a play. Afterward he 
lingered, talking to Miss Halliburton, and 
he walked home glowing with excitement 
and rehearsing a little by himself into the 
August night. 

The first week of rehearsal was a matter 
of Basil climbing back and forth from au- 
ditorium to stage, crying, ‘““No! Look 
here, Connie; you come in more like this.” 
Then things began to happen. Mrs. Van 
Schellinger came to rehearsal one day, and 
lingering afterward, announced that she 
couldn't let Gladys be in ‘‘a play about 
criminals."’ Her theory was that this ele- 
ment could be removed; for instance, the 
twa comic crooks could be changed to ‘‘two 
funny farmers.” 

Basil listened with horror. When she had 
gone he assured Miss Halliburton that he 
would change nothing. Luckily Gladys 
played the cook, an interpolated part that 
could be summarily struck out, but her 
absence was felt in another way. She was 
tranquil and tractable, ‘‘the most care- 
fully brought-up girl in town,” and at her 
withdrawal rowdiness appeared during 
rehearsals. Those who had only such lines 
as “I'll a-k Mrs. Van Baker, sir,” in Act I 
and ‘“‘No, ma’am,” in Act III showed a 
certain tendency to grow restless in be- 
tween. So now it was: ‘‘ Please keep that 
dog quiet or else send him home!”’ 

‘““Where’s that maid? Wake up, Mar- 
garet, for heaven's sake!” 

‘*What is there to laugh at that’s so darn 
unny?”’ 

More and more the chief problem was the 
tactful management of Hubert Blair. Apart 
from his unwillingness to learn his lines, he 
was a satisfactory hero, but off the stage 
he became a nuisance. He gave an endless 
private performance for Evelyn Beebe, 
which took such forms as chasing her 
amorously around the hall or of flipping 
peanuts over his shoulder to land mysteri- 
ously on the stage. Called to order, he 
would mutter, “‘Aw, shut up yourself,” 
just loud enough for Basil to guess, but 
not to hear 

But Evelyn Beebe was all that Basil had 
expected. Once on the stage, she com- 
pelled a breathless attention, and Basil 
recognized this by adding to her part. He 
envied the half sentimental fun that she 
and Hubert derived from their scenes to- 
gether and he felt a vague, impersonal 





jealousy that almost every night they drove 
around together in Hubert’s car. 

One afternoon when rehearsals had 
progressed a fortnight, Hubert came in an 
hour late, loafed through the first act and 
then informed Miss Halliburton that he 
was going home. 

‘What for?" Basil demanded. 

“I’ve got some things I got to do.” 

‘“*Are they important?” 

““What business is that of yours?’ 

“Of course it’s my business,” said Basil 
heatedly, whereupon Miss Halliburton in- 
terfered. 

“* There’snouse of anybody getting angry. 
What Basil means, Hubert, is that if it’s 
just some small thing — why, we're all giving 
up our pleasures to make this play a suc- 


cess. 

Hubert listened with obvious boredom. 

“T've got to drive downtown and get 
father.” 

He looked coolly at Basil, as if challeng- 
ing him to deny the adequacy of this ex- 
planation. 

“Then why did you come an hour late?” 
demanded Basil. 

“Because I had to do something for 
mother.” 

A group had gathered and he glanced 
around triumphantly. It was one of those 
sacred excuses, and only Basil saw that it 
was disingenuous. 

“Oh, tripe!” he said. 

‘Maybe you think so — Bossy.” 

Basil took a step toward him, his eyes 
blazing. 

“What'd you say?” 

‘I said ‘Bossy.’ Isn't that what they 
call you at school?”’ 

It was true. It had followed him home. 
Even as he went white with rage a vast 
impotence surged over him at the realiza- 
tion that the past was always lurking near. 
The faces of school were around him, sneer- 
ing and watching. Hubert laughed. 

‘**Get out!" said Basil in a strained voice 
“Go on! Get right out!” 

Hubert laughed again, but as Basil took 
a step toward him he retreated. 

‘I don’t want to be in your play any- 


how. I never did.” 

“Then go on out of this hall.” 

‘*Now, Basil!’ Miss Halliburton hov- 
ered breathlessly beside them. Hubert 


laughed again and looked about for his cap. 

‘IT wouldn’t be in your crazy old show,” 
he said. He turned slowly and jauntily, 
and sauntered out the door. 

Riply Buckner read Hubert’s part that 
afternoon, but there was a cloud upon the 
rehearsal. Miss Beebe’s performance lacked 
its customary verve and the others clus- 
tered and whispered, falling silent when 
Basil came near. After the rehearsal, Miss 
Halliburton, Riply and Basil held a con- 
ference. Upon Basil flatly refusing to take 
the leading part, it was decided to enlist a 
certain Mayall De Bec, known slightly to 
tiply, who had made a name for himself 
in theatricals at Central High School. 

But next day a blow fell that was irrep- 
arable. Evelyn, flushed and uncomfort- 
able, told Basi! and Miss Halliburton that 
her family’s plans had changed they were 
going East next week and she couldn't be 
in the play afterall. Basilunderstood. Only 
Hubert had held her this long. 

“Good-by,” he said gloomily. 

His manifest despair shamed her and she 
tried to justify herself. 

“Really, I can’t help it. Oh, Basil, I'm 
SO sorry!” 

“Couldn't you stay over a week with me 
after your family goes?"’ Miss Halliburton 
asked innocently. 

‘Not possibly. Father wants us all to 
go together. That’s the only reason. [If it 
wasn't for that I'd stay.” 

“ Allright,’’ Basil said, “‘Good-by.”’ 

‘Basil, you’re not mad, are you?” 

A gust of repentance swept over her. 
“T'll do anything to help. I'll come to re- 


hearsals this week until you get someone 
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else, and then I'l! try to help her all I can. 
But father says we've got to go.” 

In vain Riply tried to raise Basil’s morale 
after the rehearsal that afterr ~on, making 
suggestions which he waveo contemptu- 
ously away. Margaret Torrence? Connie 
Davies? They could hardly play the parts 
they had. It seemed to Basil as if the 
undertaking was falling to pieces before 
his eyes. 

It was still early when he got home. He 
sat dispiritedly by his bedroom window, 
watching the little Barnfield boy playing a 
lonesome game by himsei{ in the yard next 
door. 

His mother came in at five, and imme- 
diately sensed his depression. 

“Teddy Barnfield has the mumps,” she 
said, in an effort to distract him. ‘‘That’s 
why he’s playing there all alone.” 

“Has he?” he responded listlessly. 

“It isn’t at all dangerous, but it’s very 
contagious. You had it when you were 
seven.” 

“i'm.” 

She hesitated. 

“Are you worrying about your play? 
Has anything gone wrong?”’ 

““No, mother. I just want to be alone.” 

After a while he got up and started after 
a malted milk at the soda fountain around 
the corner. It was half in his mind to see 
Mr. Beebe and ask him if he couldn’t post- 
pone his trip East. If he could only be sure 
that that was Evelyn’s real reason. 

The sight of her nine-year-old brother 
coming along the street broke in on his 
thoughts. 

“Hello, Ham. I hear you're going away.”’ 

Ham nodded. 

“Going next week. To the seashore.” 

Basil looked at him speculatively, as if, 
through his proximity to Evelyn, he held 
the key to the power of moving her. 

‘“*Where are you going now?” he asked. 

“I’m going to play with Teddy Barn- 
field.”’ 

“What!” Basil exclaimed. ‘“‘ Why, didn’t 
you know 46 He stopped. A wild, 
criminal idea broke over him; his mother’s 
words floated through his mind: ‘‘It isn’t 
at all dangerous, but it’s very contagious.”’ 
If Ham Beebe got the mumps, and if it was 
true that she was only quitting because 
they were going away 

He came to a decision quickly and 
coolly 
‘Teddy's playing in his back yard,” he 
said. “If you want to see him without go- 
ing through his house, why don’t you go 
down this street and turn up the alley?” 

“All right. Thanks,” said Ham trust- 
ingly. 

Basil stood for a minute looking after 
him until he turned the corner into the 
alley, fully aware that it was the worst 
thing he had ever done in his life. 








imi 


M*: LEE had supper at six —all Basil's 
favorite things: Chipped beef, French- 
fried potatoes, sliced peaches and cream, 
and Devil's food. 

Every few minutes Basil said, ‘Gosh! I 
wonder what time it is,’ and went out in 
the hall to look at the clock. ‘‘ Does that 
clock work right?” he demanded with sud- 
den suspicion. It was the first time the 
matter had ever interested him. 

“Perfectly all right. If you eat so fast 
you'll have indigestion and then you won't 
be able to act well.” 

‘*What do you think of the program?” 
he asked for the third time. ‘‘ Riply Buck- 
ner, Jr., presents Basil Duke Lee’s comedy, 
The Captured Shadow.” 

‘“‘T think it’s very nice.” 

“‘He doesn't really present it.” 

“It sounds very well though.” 

‘“‘T wonder what time it is?’’ he inquired. 

‘You just said it was ten minutes after 
six.” 

‘“Well, I guess I better be starting.” 
Continued on Page 51 
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Please be patient just a little longer. 
he thousands of Fuller Men are do- 
ing their very best, but there now are 
10,000,000 housewives who want 
Fuller Service 2 or 3 times a year. 


E know that the Fuller Man hasn’t called employ only men whom we can train as ex 
upon many of you as often as you would _ perts in homecleaning methods. Then they 
like. Judging from your letters, some must act as local representatives of the .orgest 








of you are quite vexed about it. We believe  insticution of its kind in the world 
you will accept our apology when you know Tod ; 
o the men we choose we offer unusual op 
all che circumstances . rs pn ipa ata 
; portunities—the opportunity to secure invalu ‘ 
The facts are these. Ten million home able training—the opportunity tc engage in a 
keepers want Fuller Service two or three dignified, permanent, profitable Susine We 
times a year That means twenty to open for these men, the road to larger income 
thirty million calls a year—1,666,666 to and increased responsibility 
4 2,500, calls a month—from 384, 
— } If you know of a man wu 
a 615 to 576,923 calls a week yf : 
could help uS in Serving 
Demand for Fuller Service is growing so fast housewives oftener and beti 
- that we are adding new men as rapidly as name on the coupon below and ma to 
; possible. But it isn’t every man who can sign The Fuller Brush Co., 3558 Main St 
‘ the Fuller Pledge and satisfactorily serve Hartford, Conn. 


Fuller customers 
Do this and you will have been of service 


Fuller Men are chosen with the greatest care. us, to the man you name and to ter 
They are not asked to be just salesmen. We housewives. We thank you now 


OF 7 


f ; ' : ! 7 To The Fuller Brush Co 2568 Main St Harttord, ¢ 








His name 


If you will permit us to use YOUR name in 
writing co this man, write YOUR name here Street Address alia ian 
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Why did he give you that 


Christmas gift in cash ? 


Just to be spent on things that 
will be forgotten long before 
next Christmas? 

Not likely! More probably he 
gave you cash because he felt 
vou were better qualified than he 
to select the one perfect gift for 
yourself 

He none the less intended that 
it should remain in every sense 
a gift. A token by which his 
own good wishes might be long 
remembered 

[he finest mark of your appre- 
ciation, therefore, would be to 
purchase something that will 
last for years, something you 
will carry with you every day 
and wherever you go. 

What more fully meets these 
requirements than a good watch? 
One that you will be proud to 
wear and proud to show him. 





A Gruen! Smart in its interpreta- 
tion of the latest vogue. Yet a 
thorough timekeeper by virtue 
of a high standard of craftsman- 
ship, based upon a watchmaking 
tradition that is centuries old 

For every Gruen Watch is the 
product of a modern guild of 
watchmakers, men whose fathers 
and grandfathers were watch- 
makers before them. 

These craftsmen, with their 





| PRECISION 


Trade Mark Reg 
This GRUEN pledge mark is placed 


only upon watches of higher ac- 

curacy, finer quality and finish 

Made only in the Precision Work- 
shop 








Look for the mark PRECISION on the dial 








inherited skill, and the most 
advanced of modern methods and 
machinery, are producing time- 
keepers that have long enjoyed 
an enviable prestige in “.merica 

Some examples of their art are 
pictured here, cased in solid gold 
or platinum, as the finest of gifts 
should be. Your Gruer jeweler 
always one of the very best in your 
community—can show you the 
actual watches, together with 
many other Gruen Guild Watch 
creations for men as well as 
women. At prices ranging from 
$3500 to $27.50. 

His store is marked by the 
Gruen Service emblem below. 


Gruen WatcH Makers GUILD 
Time Hitz, Cincinnati, U.S. A 
Branches in various parts of the world 


Engaged in the art of making fine watches 
for more than half a century 


= Gruen Guild Watches 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“Eat your peaches, Basil. If you don’t 
eat you won't be able to act.” 

“‘T don’t have to act,” he said patiently. 
“All I am is a smali part, and it wouldn’t 
matter ”” It was too much trouble to 
explain. 

‘Please don’t smile at me when I come 
on, mother,’’ he requested. ‘‘Just act as if 
I was anybody else.” 

““Can’t I even say how-do-you-do?”’ 

““What?"’ Humor was lost on him. He 
said good-by. Trying very hard to digest 
not his food but his heart, which had some- 
how slipped down into his stomach, he 
started off for the Martindale School. 

As its yellow windows loomed out of the 
night his excitement became insupportable; 
it bore no resemblance to the building he 
had been entering so casually for three 
weeks. His footsteps echoed symbolically 
and portentously in its deserted hall; up- 
stairs there was only the janitor setting out 
the chairs in rows, and Basil wandered about 
the vacant stage until someone came in. 

It was Mayall De Bec, the tall, clever, 
not very likable youth they had imported 
from Lower Crest Avenue to be the leading 
man. Mayall, far from being nervous, tried 
to engage Basil in casual conversation. He 
wanted to know if Basil thought Evelyn 
Beebe would mind if he went to see her 
sometime when the show was over. Basil 
supposed not. Mayall said he had a friend 
whose father owned a brewery who owned a 
twelve-cylinder car. 

Basil said, ‘‘Gee!”’ 

At quarter to seven the participants ar- 
rived in groups—Riply Buckner with the 
six boys he had gathered to serve as ticket 
takers and ushers; Miss Halliburton, trying 
to seem very calm and reliable; Evelyn 
Beebe, who came in as if she were yielding 
herself up to something and whose glance 
at Basil seemed tosay: ‘Well, it looks as if 
I’m really going through with it after all.” 

Mayall De Bec was to make up the boys 
and Miss Halliburton the girls. Basil soon 
came to the conclusion that Miss Halli- 
burton knew nothing about make-up, but 
he judged it diplomatic, in that lady’s over- 
wrought condition, to say nothing, but to 
take each girl to Mayall for corrections 
when Miss Halliburton had done. 

An exclamation from Bill Kampf, stand- 
ing at a crack in the curtain, brought Basil 
to his side. A tall bald-headed man in 
spectacles had come in and was shown to a 
seat in the middle of the house, where he 
examined the program. He was the public. 
Behind those waiting eyes, suddenly so 
mysterious and incalculable, was the secret 
of the play’s failure or success. He finished 
the program, took off his glasses and looked 
around. Two old ladies and two little boys 
came in, followed immediately by a dozen 
more. ° 

“‘Hey, Riply,”’ Basil called softly. ‘Tell 
them to put the children down in front.” 

Riply, struggling into his policeman’s uni- 
form, looked up, and the long black mus- 
tache on his upper lip quivered indignantly. 

“T thought of that long ago.” 

The hall, filling rapidly, was now alive 
with the buzz of conversation. The children 
in front were jumping up and down in their 
seats, and everyone was talking and calling 
back and forth save the several dozen cooks 
and housemaids who sat in stiff and quiet 
pairs about the room. 

Then, suddenly, everything was ready. 
It was incredible. “Stop! Stop!’’ Basil 
wanted to say. “‘It can’t be ready. There 
must be something —there always has been 
something,’ but the darkened auditorium 
and the piano and violin from Geyer’s Or- 
chestra playing Meet Me in the Shadows 
belied his words. Miss Saunders, Leilia Van 
3aker and Leilia’s friend, Estella Carrage, 
were already seated on the stage, and Miss 
Halliburton stood in the wings with the 
prompt book. Suddenly the music ended 
and the chatter in front died away. 

“Oh, gosh!"’ Basil thought. ‘‘Oh, my 
gosh!”’ 

The curtain rose. A clear voice floated 
up from somewhere. Could it be from that 
unfamiliar group on the stage? 
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I tell you I will! 


I will, Miss Saunders. 
But, Miss Leilia, I don’t consider the news- 
papers proper for young ladies nowadays. 


I want to‘read about this won- 
burglar they call The 


I don’t care. 
derful gentleman 
Shadow. 


It was actually going on. Almost before 
he realized it, a great ripple of laughter 
passed over the audience as Evelyn gave 
her imitation of Miss Saunders behind her 
back. 

‘Get ready, Basil,” breathed Miss Halli- 
burton. 

Basil and Bill Kampf, the crooks, each 
took an elbow of Victor Van Baker, the dis- 
solute son of the house, and made ready to 
aid him through the frent door. 

It was strangely natural to be out on the 
stage with all those eyes looking up en- 
couragingly. His mother’s face floated 
past him, other faces that he recognized 
and remembered. 

Bill Kampf stumbled on a line and Basil 
picked him up quickly and went on. 

Miss SAUNDERS: So you are alderman from 
the Sixth Ward? 

Rapait Simmons: Yes, ma’am. 

Miss SAUNDERS (shaking her head kitten- 
ishly): Just what is an alderman? 

CHINAMAN Rupp: An aldermar 
between a politician and a pirate. 


is halfway 


This was one of Basil's lines that he 
was particularly proud of —but there was 
not a sound from the audience, not a smile. 
A moment later Bill Kampf absent- 
mindedly wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief and then stared at it, startled 
by the red stains of make-up on it—and the 
audience roared. The theater was like that. 


Miss SAUNDERS: Then you believe in spirits, 
Mr. Rudd. 

CHINAMAN Rupp: Yes, ma’am, I certainly 
do believe in spirits. Have you got any? 


The first big scene came. On the dark- 
ened stage a window rose slowly and Mayall 
De Bec, “‘in a full evening dress,"’ climbed 
over the sill. He was tiptoeing cautiously 
from one side of the stage to the other, 
when Leilia Van Baker came in. For a mo- 
ment she was frightened, but he assured 
her that he was a friend of her brother Vic- 
tor. They talked. She told him naively 
yet feelingly of her admiration for The 
Shadow, of whose exploits she had read. 
She hoped, though, that The Shadow would 
not come here tonight, as the family jewels 
were all in that safe at the right. 

The stranger was hungry. He had been 
late for his dinner and so had not been able 
to get any that night. Would he have some 
crackers and milk? That would be fine. 
Scarcely had she left the room when he was 
on his knees by the safe, fumbling at the 
catch, undeterred by the unpromising word 
Cake stenciled on the safe’s front. It swung 
open, but he heard footsteps outside and 
closed it just as Leilia came back with the 
crackers and milk. 

They lingered, obviously attracted to 
each other. Miss Saunders came in, very 
kittenish, and was introduced. Again 
Evelyn mimicked her behind her back and 
the audience roared. Other members of 
the household appeared and were intro- 
duced to the stranger. 

What's this? A banging at the door, and 
Mulligan, a policeman, rushes in. 


We have just received word from the Central 
Office that the notorious Shadow has been seen 
climbing in the window! No one can leave this 
house tonight! 


The curtain fell. The first rows of the 
audience — the younger brothers and sisters 


of the cast-—-were extravagant in their 
enthusiasm. The actors took a bow. 
A moment later Basil found himself 


alone with Evelyn Beebe on the stage. A 
weary doll in her make-up she was leaning 
against a table. 

‘*Heigh-ho, Basil,’’ she said. 

She had not forgiven him for holding her 
to her promise when mumps in the family 
had postponed her trip East, and Basil 
had tactfully avoided her, but now they 
met in the genial glow of excitement and 
success. 
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“You were wonderful,”’ he said‘ won- 
derful!"’ 

He lingered a moment. P could never 
please her, for she wanted someone like 
herself, someone who could reach her 
through her senses, like Hubert Blair. Her 
intuition told her that Basil was of a certain 
vague consequence; beyond that his inces- 
sant attempts to make people think and 
feel bothered and wea.’ . her. Suddenly, 
standing there, they leaned forward and 
kissed peacefully, and from that moment, 
because they had no common ground even 
to quarrel on, they were friends for life. 

When the curtain rose upon the second 
act Basil slipped down a flight of stairs and 
up to another to the back of the hall, where 
he stood watching in the darkness. He 
laughed silently when the audience laughed, 
enjoying it as if it were a play he had never 
seen before. 

There were two very similar scenes in the 
second and third acts, in both of which The 
Shadow, alone on the stage, was interrupted 
by Miss Saunders. Mayall De Bec, having 
had but ten days of rehearsal, was inclined 
to confuse them, but Basil was totally un- 
prepared for what happened. Upon Con- 
nie’s entrance Mayall spoke his third-act 
line and involuntariiy Connie answered in 
kind. 

Others coming on the stage were swept 
up in the nervousness and confusion, and 
suddenly they were playing the third act in 
the middle of the second. It happened so 
quickly that for a moment Basil had only 
a vague sense that something was wrong. 
Then he dashed down one stairs and up an- 
other and into the wings, crying: 

“Let down the curtain! Let down the 
curtain!” 

The boys who stood there aghast sprang 
to the rope. In a minute Basil, breathless, 
was facing the audience. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“there's been changes in the cast and what 
just happened was a mistake. If you'll ex 
cuse us we'd like to do that scene over.” 

He stepped back in the wings to a flutter 
of laughter and applause. 

“All right, Mayall!” he called excitedly. 
“On the stage alone. Your line is: ‘I just 
want to see that the jewels are all right,’ 
and Connie's is: ‘Go ahead, don’t mind 
me.” All right! Curtain up!” 

In a moment things righted themselves. 
Someone brought water for Miss Hallibur- 
ton, who was in a state of collapse, and as 
the act ended they all took a curtain call 
once more. Twenty minutes later it was 
over. The hero clasped Leilia Van Baker 
to his breast, confessing that he was The 
Shadow, ‘“‘and a captured Shadow at that;” 
the curtain went up and down, up and 
down; Miss Halliburton was dragged un- 
willingly on the stage and the ushers came 
up the aisles laden with flowers. Then ev- 
erything became informal and the actors 
mingled happily with the audience, laugh- 
ing and important, congratulated from all 
sides. An old man whom Basil didn't know 
came up to him and shook his hand, say- 
ing, ““You’re a young man that’s going to 
be heard from some day,”’ and a reporter 
from the paper asked him if he was really 
only fifteen. It might all have been very 
bad and demoralizing for Basil, but it was 
already behind him. Even crowd 
melted away and last few people spoke to 
him and went out, he felt a great vacancy 
come into his heart. It was over, it was 
all that work, and interest 

It was a hollowness like 


as the 


done and gone 
and absorption. 
fear. 
“Good night, Miss Halliburton 
night, Evelyn.” 
**Good night, Basil 
Sasil. Good night.”’ 
“‘Where’s my coat? Good night, Basil.” 
‘“‘Leave your costumes on the stage, 
please. They've got to go back tomorrow.” 
He was almost the last to leave, mount- 
ing to the stage for a moment and looking 
around the deserted hall. His mother was 


Good 


Congratulations, 


waiting and they strolled home together 

through the first cool night of the year. 
“Well, I thought it went very well indeed 

Were you satisfied? ”’ 


He didn't answer for 





a moment. ‘‘ Weren't 
way it went?” 

“Yes."" He turned | 

“What's the matter?” 

“Nothing. I just feel sort of sad 

“Sad? Why, 

“I don't know. Just sert of sad.’ 

They reached the His mother 
went upstairs and Basi! went to the kitchen 
and got himself a plate of strawlike cereal 
which he softened to a paste with half a 
pint of cream. He finished it; then sud 
denly he laid his head down on the table 
and sobbed as if his heart would break 

“That poor little kid with the mumps,’ 
he cried to himself, shaken and over- 
wrought “that poor little kid! He had to 
stay home and all the other little kids were 
there.”’ 


SHORT TURNS 
AND ENCORES 
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you satished witn t 


s head away 


3asil 


hous 


He: Guilgh bzoo. 

SHE: Take a nice little bye-bye 
don’t get enough sleep, I'm afraid, what with 
getting up so early and half the time stay 
ing up so late. I don't know how it is that 
we never seern to be able to get te bed early 
We ought to make a rule to go to bed sharp 
at eleven and then stick to it. 
quite comfortable? 

He: Brpp. 


Y ou 


Are you 


SHE: You don't look comfortable. That 
couch pillow is too high. I'li get your pillow 
from the bedroom Here Lift 
your head up a tiny bit, darling. There 


Mamma 'll sit 
ross-word puzzle 


Got his own little pillow-illow 
here so quiet and do the « 
in the paper. Are you 

He: Umpp 

SHE: You ought to have something over 
you. You never ought to lie down without 
having something over you. That's the 
way you catch cold lying down exposed 
that way. I'll get a blanket for you 

He: Nonk : 


SHE: Go to sleep, darling 


quite comfortable 


Mamma'll go 


get the blanket from the car Go to sleep 
Mamma 'll be so quiet. See, on tiptoe 
Ht Ha-bloop Ha-bloop 


SHE: The car was locked. Have you got 
the keys, sweetheart”? There, in your bacl 
pocket No wonder you ouldn't sleep, 
lying on that great bun of key What 
an old silly! Now mammal] go get the 
blanket Here it is There 
Lift up your feet a little, baby, and I'l] tu 
the blanket under. Now turn a little so | 
can put it under your arms. There. Is 
that better? 

Her What? 

SHE: Is that comfier 

He: Is what comfier? 

SHE: Is the bianket comfier? 

Ht Comtftier than what? 

SHE: Oh, dear. Go to sleep, darling 
Shut your eyes 

He: What for 

SHE: Oh, aren't you sleepy, after al 
Well, then, tell me a nine-letter word, se 
ond letter ¢, fifth letter meaning “tu of 
peace and tranquillity 

He: Hell’s-fire! Vo 


The Ultimate Charm 


I fis mother took pa 
Ina fnat pertauw 
Tot ) ’ 


ringing 


She did what she could 


4s all mothers should 

7 } f j 

io shield him on orrow and harn 
She took him or irip 


Abroad in big sh 
They crossed sev'ral tin the Equator 
He wears Oxford ba 
He always smoke 
And spe ik pi lgir Frey 
But thi iw the bor 
She broadcast ¢ most 
He ca her *‘old Dear nal ** the 
Mater!" C.Wi Hallock 
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helps you start the N 


‘4 
Hens comes Happy New 


Year bringing new opportunity to all to enjoy 
life more fully. Whether you welcome the 
New Year with a dinner dance, a midnight 
lunch, or a New Year’s breakfast, you need 
ick, plenty of ick, as “the life of the party.” 

Ice clinks merrily in time with the music. 
Ice sparkles brightly, flashing back the light, 
the jewels and the gay colors of party frocks. 
Ice makes beverages more refreshing, foods 
more appetizing, tables more inviting. 

Serve cocktails in ice-encircled glasses— 
celery and olives in sparkling beds of ice— 
cold delicacies, salads, butter, surrounded 
by cascades of shaved ice. Keep meats and 


all perishable foods fresh and safe with ice. 


a 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION UF 


us 


Use ice wherever needed to add the last 
touch of flavor and appetizing appeal. 
Makes the Popular Hostess 
More Popular 

The magic of ice makes the modern woman 
independent of seasons in planning delight- 
tul parties and delicious meals. Right in mid- 
winter, the choicest fresh foods are always at 
her command. Fruits and delicacies from the 
far corners of the earth! Crisp green things, 
rich in the vitamins so essential te health, in 
all their dewy freshness! Ice refrigeration 
has protected their purity and goodness at 
every stage until they reach her kitchen, and 
her own ice box keeps them fresh, flavory 
and delicious until the very minute they are 
used. Is it any wonder that millions of women 


take ice every day in the year? 


ICE INDUSTRIES, 163 WEST 





December 29, 1928 








= Year right Y 


Makes Foods More Healthful 
Start the New Year right, with a plentiful 





supply of ice—then through the whole year 
see that your ice box is kept well filled with 
this efficient, inexpensive refrigerant. Ice, in 
a good ice box, is the cheapest and best 
health insurance. It constantly purifies the air 
in the ice box. Never trust perishable foods 
to unsanitary window boxes; never leave 
them exposed to room temperatures on pan- 
try shelves or to the damp, vitiated air of 


basements. Keep them in the ice box, in ice- 


freshened air! 


A generous supply of ice every day in the 
year will prove a long step towards a year of 
assured health for yourself and your family. 
May yours be a New Year of Health and 
Happiness! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





N National Assoviation of lee Industries 36) 4 
y 163 West Washington St., Chicago 9 
S Please send illustrated folder. “lee—The § 
7 Life of the Party,’’ describing modern ways = 
4 to enjoy ice, including proper uses of ice in » 
& table setting 4 
Name. 
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‘She wanted to know if you were too sick 
for her to come to see you.” 

Rowan could feel his face heat and tighten 
with blood. He looked down at the big 
green blotter. The thick, nearly comfort- 
able shield of sullenness was ripped and 
torn. Sally Brevard-—Sally, with her brown 
hair and long legs and funny little mouth. 
Markell, he saw, had started boning for the 
skinny exam and was not watching him any 
more. So he went back slowly and thought 
about Sally. He had first seen her plebe 
summer, when he and a dozen other inno- 
cent plebes, in the absence of the rest of the 
Navy, were trying to make an impression 
on her famous older sister, Nancy. Nancy 
had been the most beautiful girl in Annapo- 
lis and Rowan had known vaguely, too, 
that she was a “‘Blood.”’ Rowan, alone, 
more through being left behind in the race 
for Nancy’s attention than through his own 
perception, had discovered Sally. Sally had 
been fourteen then; lamblike in length of 
limb and unconscious helplessness. He had 
not even had any appreciation of what she 
must inevitably become in a few years; her 
present gentleness had made him feel hu- 
mility and a slow pleasure in seeing her. 
The first time they had talked, in an odd 
backwash of Nancy’s court, he had been 
breathlessly grateful that she could seem 
interested in the ordinary sort of things he 
said. When she spoke, he had listened with 
the same attention which might be given to 
the visible opening of a flower. 

But the return of the upper classes had 
ended the brief attendance of plebes at the 
old red-brick house on Prince George Street. 
They faded reluctantly and resentfully be- 
fore the onset of gold diagonals and stripes. 
Their revenge had come, however, in a 
bitter-sweet way when, just before the first 
hop of the year, to which the entire first 
class seemed eager to drag Nancy, she had 
suddenly married a lieutenant commander 
and departed for China. 

Rowan alone had drifted back to the un- 
natural calm of the Brevard House. Mrs. 
Brevard had entertained him one Sunday 
in Sally’s absence, and after that Sally, al- 
though barely fifteen, had entertained him 
alone. From this had come the present 
friendship, when Rowan’s failure to appear 
for two weeks together had made Sally 
think that he was seriously ill. Rowan 
stared somberly at his carefully written 
resignation. He was not in love with 
Sally—that is, he was in love with her, but 
knew that there was nothing to be done 
about it for a long time. He would have 
had to graduate and she herself had decided 
quietly that she would go toa great woman's 
college in the North when her school was 
over. He would have been a junior-grade 
lieutenant when she graduated, and then, 
he remembered moodily, he had intended to 
come back to Annapolis for her from Pan- 
ama or the Yang-tse Patrol. 

At least, it was evident that he could not 
resign without telling Sally. He folded the 
resignation carefully and slipped it into his 
strong box. As it fell he caught a glimpse of 
another paper exactly like it, in the bottom 
of the box under a few loose bills and the 
two or three notes he had had from Sally. 
That was the resignation he had made out 
after a certain week-end plebe year. He 
stole a glance at nis roommate, but Mar- 
kell was not watching him. Rowan would 
not have liked that other resignation to be 
laughed at. 

The next day was Saturday, and after his 
regular two hours of extra duty in the after- 
noon, there was time to see Sally briefly 
The whole day had been dark, but already 
the change to dusk cou! be noticed. Sleet 
from the night before w»s still frozen on the 
sidewalks, making the going precarious. In 
the icy wind his big blue overcoat was com- 
fortable. He remembered his first pride at 
the thin gold diagonal on the sleeve, and 
there was still some satisfaction in turning 
through Youngster Cut-off on the way to 
the gate. 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


CLIPPER-BOW 


Continued from Page 17 


The brick of the Brevard House, colored 
and softened with age, was rosy in contrast 
to the long white woodwork of doors and 
windows. It was likely that there had been 
excited talk on the porch of that house the 
day the Peggy Stewart had been burned 
in Annapolis harbor in defiance of King 
George’s tax on tea. Straight ahead, Rowan 
could see the high shadow of the Maryland 
State House. Sally, he thought, would 
have been what she was if the Navy had 
never come to Annapolis. 

Sally was at home. She came downstairs 
quickly, smiling. 

“*Hello,” she said. ‘I’m so sorry you've 
been ill.’”” She stood before him as he was 
silent, her eyes still lighted. ‘‘ But you don’t 
look ill now. Was it something about your 
teeth?”’ 

Rowan started and touched his damaged 
lip with his tongue. It must look pretty 
bad. But he could not help thinking most 
about her loveliness. She was wearing a 
soft, straight-lined brown dress with the 
black sword belt he himself had given her. 
Her cheeks were clear and there was a sort 
of narrow blue ribbon in her hair. Rowan 
found that he wanted to take her in his 
arms and not talk about anything. He had 
kissed her twice, but with his hands on her 
shoulders. 

He managed to speak gruffly. ‘“‘I haven't 
been ill.” 

Her eyes were only wide now. ‘But I 
didn’t want you to come just because | 
wrote to Markell. I thought you were ill. 
Really I did.” 

That she was defending herself made 
Rowan more miserable than he had ever 
been. ‘Please don’t talk like that. I—I 
had to see you.” 

She stood quite stiil a moment, then her 
shoulders relaxed. ‘‘ Let’s go in to the fire.” 

The room was high and bright; the fire- 
place glowing with deep red embers. They 
sat down near each other. 

He found that he would not be able to 
tell her everything. He thought that his 
strength and her gentleness would make 
contemptible any attempt to shift his trou- 
bles to her shoulders. 

So he said brutally, “Well, I'm getting 
out.” 

“Getting out of what, Henry?”’ 

“The Navy.” 

He had never known such depth of still- 
ness. Then she said, “I’m sorry.”’ 

He waited for her to go on, and when he 
saw that she would not, a peculiar panic 
came over him. 

“‘What's the sense of sticking? I’m not 
suited to the Navy. I've been a dog ever 
since I’ve been in it. It’s all right if you 
like it, but my temperament’s different. I 
can do things without being told every 
move. ‘By the numbers’—that’s the way 
you live.”” It seemed to him that he was 
talking too fast. He knew that his face was 
scarlet; partly perhaps from warmth after 
the cold wind. ‘‘ Well, anyhow, my resigna- 
tion’s made out.” 

She was looking at him steadily. Only 
her mouth seemed not quite as usual. ‘ But 
you haven't sent it in yet?” 

“Well,” he said uncomfortably, “no.”’ 

Sally watched the fire so long that he be- 
gan to be afraid of the inevitable bugle call 
to formation for supper, the loathsome 
clamor of electric bells. Even this moment 
must be held and strained by time. But 
Sally was speaking, not turning her eyes 
from the fire: 

‘“*There’s not much for me to say, Henry 
You're older than I am. But sister knew a 
lot about the Navy. She knew any num- 
ber of midshipmen and officers, too, who 
wanted to get out. Some did and some 
didn’t. She never learned any more about 
the ones that did, but the ones that didn’t 
were always glad in the end. I don’t know 
any reasons for anything.” 

“IT don’t either,”” Rowan muttered. 
“That’s why I’m not going to stand any 
more.” 


Sally’s eyes were wider and grayer than 
ever; her mouth was out of shape, because 
she was holding it steady. ‘‘Good-by, then,” 
she said. 

towan knew that he would have to run 
for formation. He thought sardonically 
that this would make him seem cool and de- 
termined in leaving. It was likely that he 
would never see Sally again. 

Outdoors, the darkness was complete; a 
hard, glistening darkness of ice and sep- 
arated lights. Rowan ran carefully, ready 
to catch the first feeling of slipping. Some- 
one else was running down the other side of 
the street, overhauling him. He supposed 
that it was another midshipman, but there 
was no chance of recognition until they 
passed through the Academy gate together 
Then he saw that the other man was Thug 
Wilson; running, it seemed, with reckless 
speed. He was some sort of company 
officer in another battalion. Rowan had 
not known that there was anyone in An- 
napolis for whom Wilson would risk being 
late to formation. 

The first classman had a lead of ten 
yards and was gaining as he reached the end 
of the Youngster Cut-off. He slowed for 
the turn, but not enough, and Rowan had 
the amazing sensation of seeing Wilson's 
body suspended in mid-air, nearly horizon- 
tal, for an appreciable length of time. Then 
Wilson came down on the icy bricks, his 
right wrist taking the full weight of his two 
hundred pounds. 

When Rowan skidded and slithered to a 
stop beside him, Wilson was still lying on 
the pavement. His right hand was cocked 
to one side at a terrible angle and a white 
end of bone was showing. Rowan felt quiet 
and alittle sick. Wilson hauled himself into 
a sitting position. 

““Fool,”’ he gasped— “‘fool.”’ 

His gaze fixed upon the end of bone show- 
ing in his wrist and remained there as if 
fascinated. 

“T’ll give yuh a hand,” said Rowan. His 
own voice sounded all wrong to him; scared 
and, at the same time, offensively cheerful 

The first classman rose suddenly, but 
groaned and sagged against Rowan. The 
Yard was dark and deserted. There would 
be a master-at-arms at the gate, but first 
aid was what Wilson needed. Rowan picked 
him up in his arms and carried him down the 
long brick walk to the front terrace of Ban- 
croft Hall. All through the Yard there was 
the terror of falling himself. But here, after 
endless granite steps, was the main office 
and the elevator to sick bay. Rowan was 
late to formation, but this time he was not 
put on report 

He did not recover enough tothink clearly 
about what had happened until he reached 
his own room after supper. Then he re 
alized, with little emotion, that his daily 
beatings were over. But his resignation 
would have ended them anyway. They had 
been less severe lately, too; he had been 
blocking and even slipping punches better 
This could not have any effect upon his re 
signing, or it would look as though he had 
been resigning because he was afraid of 
Thug Wilson. It had not been that, he as 
sured himself; it had been, and still was, a 
matter of temperament. Moreover, Sally 
did not seem to care very much whether he 
resigned or not. She hadn't asked him not 
to. Even a sign of personal appeal might 
have made all the difference. But he knew, 
beneath controlled feeling, that if Sally had 
made any personal appeal she would not 
have been Sally any longer 

But since he so definitely was going to 
hand in his resignation, there was no need 
to do it tonight. It would be pleasant to 
play with himself about it; to luxuriate in 
answering bells, knowing that he really 
didn’t have to. 

Thought of the boxing team came last 
They could get along with Suvac for a 
heavyweight, even though he himself had 
held Suvac nearly even when he boxed half- 
heartedly with him at practice. 






After a while Markel! Phillips came 
t was likely 





that he noticed some change 
in Rowan already, fo 

“* Let’s go over and see the fights tonight 
Clipper-bow Even without Thug, the 


gang ought to have aset-up. It was sort o 
ironical that you should be the one to bring 
him in when he got hurt 
Wolfe thinks of that.”’ 
Rowan was surprised to find that the odd 


personal relations between himself and the 


I wonder what 


regimental commander had rather strengt} 
ened an uncomfortable admiration he had 
always felt for aspects of him. Wolfe, on 
the whole, had not treated him like either 
an inferior or a coward 

“TI guess Wolfe has forgotten I'm alive by 
now.” 


“Not he,” said Markell wise y But 
he’s got something to distract him, at that 
Have you seen his drag this week-end 
She’s been down before and she’s wearing 
his miniature now. But she’s a ‘cold four.’ 


The best-looking girl I've ever seen. She's 
a debutante in New York this year and her 
people have a place at Newport. Wolfe's an 
F. F. V. himself.” 

Rowan did remember having seen a lovely 
girl with the regimental commander at a 
hop which he himself had watched from the 
balcony, but he had thought her too fragile 
and finished. He had thought that a man 
would be afraid to do anything about her 
beauty. In this way he came to a stab of 
pain in the memory of what he had been 
wanting, only an hour before, to do about 
Sally's beauty 

“Well, how about it” 
“Shall we go over? 

A gruff refusal stopped at Rowan's teeth 
For the first time he realized that boxing 
was interesting to him. His mind and body 
were showing signs of working together in 
the ring as they had never done anywhert 
else. It might be pleasant to study the bout 
from a scientific angle 

“All right 
good seats.” 

Markell followed him quietly 

When they returned to their room two 
hours later, Rowan was silent again, with 
out unpleasantness 
the evening judicially 

‘Six bouts to one is not so bad; they 
held Yale four to three last week; but if 
Thug had been in there we'd have got a 


repeated Markel! 


Let's shove off now and get 


Markell considered 


clean sweep. Suvac was pretty bad.’ 
because he « ould 


Rowan was silent, partly 


not help remembering how bad Suvac had 


been. He had not liked to watch him flour 


dering around the ring 


The thought ef how 


Suvac would look against Red O' Regan the 
next Saturday brought definite pair 
farkell did not seem to re lire any ar 

swer. ‘‘We can allow a for Penn 
State in the heavyweight ass next wee 
and do our figuring on the rest of the bouts 
I doubt if we can spot ‘em that much and 
win though.” 

Rowan looked up siowl| | in stand 
seeing Navy licked. I've even seen Army 
do it and not lost my appetite rany sleep, 
but I wouldn't want any of the gang to loo} 
foolish.” 

On Monday afternoor e went over to 
the gymnasium as usual, but he did not 


mention boxing to Mark« 
At the beginning of the study hour Wed 


nesday evening, Markell asked suddenly 

Are you dragging to the hop this week-end 
Cl pper-bow ; 

Rowan had been trying for days not to 
think about the midwinter hop. Markel 
seemec to have superhuman skill in tinding 
sore spots to touch “ally had been sixteen 
early in January and her mother had prom 
sed long ago that the year she was sixteer 
she might go to one Navy hop. They had 
chosen the first they could choose But now 
that ne was resigning, Sauy would not want 
to go with him. Moreover, there was ar 
other consideration one wl! nh had become 
detinite that same afterno n the boxing 


room. 





r, he supposed, would be able to 
voice when he felt like this, but 
had to be made 

‘l'li probably be in sick bay Saturday 
night, Mark. It’s me that’s going to fight 
Red O'Regan.” 

Markell appeared inhumanly pleased. 
His face lighted with interest. ‘‘The deuce 
you are! How'd that come about?” 

**Well, several of us must have thought 
Suvac was rotten, because the gym’s been 
full of would-be heavyweights for the last 
two days. Coach had an elimination tour- 
nament and I'm it. It doesn’t mean much 
except that I'm the goat, I guess, and that 
I can't resign for another week.” 

The manner of the coach and the whole 
squad toward Rowan changed perceptibly 
during the next few days, but he went 
through his workouts sourly. He told him- 
self that Sally would have forgotten that he 
had ever asked her to go to the hop with 
him. 

On Friday four inches of snow fell, and 
Saturday began cold, but still and spar- 
klingly clear. In the afternoon Rowan saw 
Red O'Regan. O'Regan was not impres- 
sive in his clothes; looking, as the Navy 
coach had said, skinny and rather awkward. 
But his eyes were different from most men’s 
eyes —narrow and direct, with a flash of 
wildness that never quite emerged. 

That evening the crowd began toassemble 
early in the brilliantly lighted gymnasium, 
filling the temporary stands about the ring 
in the center of the floor and deeply lining 
the rail of the running track in the gallery. 

To his own astonishment, while the other 
weight classes were being contested, Rowan 
began to feel normal again— normal, that 
is, for the past few weeks—-sour and sar- 
donic. Somebody had to go in and be 
knocked out; the fewest people's feelings 
would be hurt if it was he. When he climbed 
through the ropes at last, the knowledge 
that the match had still to be decided only 
increased his controlled bitterness. Each 
team had won three bouts, leaving the final 
result up to himself and O’Regan. Un- 
doubtedly, Rowan thought, the stage was 
set to make him look as foolish as possible. 
But he was surprised to find how easily he 
could forget the crowd. 

Also, in the brief time he had for im- 
pressions before the beginning of the bout, 
he was disturbed by his definite feeling of 
fellowship for Red O’ Regan. O'Regan was 
so hard and dry that, he thought, defeat at 
his hands would not be unbearable. Rowan 
was not afraid of the fight; pain disturbed 
him only while he felt it, but the idea of los- 
ing Navy her first dual match was just 
below worrying him. 

Then he had touched gloves with O’ Regan 
and the referee was standing clear. The 
clang of the bell was brisk and cheerful. 
There was time to appreciate but not an- 
alyze O’ Regan’s footwork as they came to- 
gether. Rowan stuck out his left glove as 
far as he could and peered over the top of 
his close-drawn right. O’Regan hit hard 
with each hand, using no guard. Rowan 
tool; one punch on the left forearm and the 
other in the ribs, solidly. But the jar was 
not severe enough to end astonishment at 
the way O'Regan exposed himself. It 
seemed a littie unsportsmanlike to drive his 
right to the chin. But O’Regan’s chin was 
not there; he moved his head smoothly 
and the blow passed over his shoulder. Be- 
fore Rowan could recover from the lost 
effort, O'Regan hooked a left and right to 
the headlong blows—so clean and precise 
that their full force could not be seen, but 
it could be felt. Rowan hid his chin behind 
his right glove again; at least it would look 
better to Jast one round. 

O’ Regan‘s feet were long and narrow; as 
Rowan’'s eyes came down over the top of 
the glove he could see them moving. He 
was glad that he was part of a picture which 
had something like O’Regan’s footwork in 
it. Perhaps it covered his own slowness. 
Rowan drove his right again, and again he 
missed, but he saw O’Regan’s eyes lift 
quickly as he realized the force of the at- 
tempt. After more blows, O’ Regan feinted 
Rowan’'s guard down and landed his first 
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punch to the jaw. Rowan knew that he had 
lurched back a step; he felt serious and re- 
proving. It was hardly fair to attack a 
man’s knees that way. O’Regan’s body 
was moving too fast to be followed by his 
mind. Rowan’s ears rang and he felt the 
beginning of something like seasicknesy a 
cool iron hand fumbling around in his stom- 
ach. But the round was over. 

By the coach’s oddly respectful manner, 
Rowan judged that he had been taking a 
terrible beating. The coach seemed to think 
it was something to take any sort of part in 
an unusual bout. During the rest Rowan 
did not listen to anything that was said to 
him, but he could feel his knees stiffening 
again. 

In the first five seconds of the second 
round O'Regan landed a straight right to 
Rowan’s nose. The flash of light so merged 
with the following warmth and sweetness 
of blood that it might have been realized by 
the same sense. Rowan succeeded for an 
instant in tying up O’Regan’s arms, and 
when they cleared, O’Regan’s jersey was 
smeared red over the left shoulder. It oc- 
curred to Rowan that since his guard was 
not doing very well, he would stop trying to 
guard and use both hands himself. He 
could not be hit very much oftener than he 
had been. At close quarters again, he caught 
sight of the face of one of the judges, a 
smooth, pink man in spectacles. The judge’s 
concerned look startled Rowan more than 
derision. Fear of a technical knockout be- 
came close and exasperating. The judges 
might stop the fight any minute; he was 
bleeding so much. The only thing to do 
was to fight back; if he fought back hard 
enough they wouldn't stop the bout. He 
plunged ahead suddenly, uppercutting each 
hand. Both punches landed, leaving no 
mark on O’ Regan’s crimson skin, but there 
was a hoarse gurgle from the blue bank 
of midshipmen about the ring as they 
choked the cheers forbidden during rounds. 
O'Regan landed again to the jaw. 

This time Rowan went farther before he 
came back. He thought he had been away 
a long time, and was rather plaintive be- 
cause the big damp blows still ripped into 
his body. He knew that he was uncon- 
scious, but O’Regan couldn’t be expected 
to know it, he supposed, because he was 
still on his feet. As his head cleared he 
thought it had been a good joke on the 
judges; they didn’t even know he had 
been knocked out. It appeared that his 
arms belonged to somebody else, but the 
other person was obliging about swinging 
them for him. From time to time one glove 
or the other would stop short, and at these 
times he judged he had hit O’Regan. Once 
O'Regan staggered back and hung against 
the ropes, but he was out again instantly. 
The second round was over. 

Rowan’'s seconds were not able to stop 
the flow of blood; he could feel it trickling 
down his chin. He wished it would stop. 
But he was comforted by the thought that 
anything as bloody as he was could not look 
very foolish. Anyway, he had saved the 
Navy from that. There were wooden 
plaques all around the walls with the names 
of good Navy athletes on them. A lot of 
good men had passed in and out of these 
doors, he thought. At the bell for the third 
round he found that his legs were leaving 
him; he could not stay on his toes or move 
quickly. O’ Regan was like a machine that 
warms to its work. 

Rowan staggered about the ring. The 
iron hand in his stomach had tightened its 
grip unbelievably; he admitted to himself, 
with detached sadness, that he would not 
be able to last the round. He lurched for- 
ward again, missing with both hands, and 
hung over O’Regan’s shoulder. O’Regan 
stood still, holding his gloves against 
Rowan’s ribs. Rowan was only a few yards 
from the people at the end of the mid- 
shipmen’s section of the temporary stand. 
It amused him that those who met his gaze 
looked shocked. 

Then he saw Sally Brevard. She was 
with Markell Phillips, but Rowan realized 
that Markell was merely sitting there. 
From his one straight look into Sally’s face, 
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Rowan’'s whole world changed. There was 
nothing left for bitterness or childishness 
to take hold of. But with utter horror he 
saw that two of the judges had risen to their 
feet. He could fight on all night now. They 
should not have time to speak. Rowan 
went back sharply, going through the easy, 
precise retirement the coach had tried to 
teach him. 

O'Regan seemed to read his eyes, for he 
came on again, left and right to the head. 
Rowan met the blows without yielding, so 
he was close enough to hit in return. He 
felt pain shoot through his right thumb 
he had forgotten what the coach had told 
him about that—but O’Regan was on his 
hands and knees on the floor. He had ex- 
pected Rowan to save himself by going 
back with the punch. The judges were 
standing, blank-faced, about the ring, but 
the referee had no time to begin a count. 
O’ Regan came in more cautiously, but cau- 
tion was ended for Rowan. He knew that 
there could be only a few seconds left, and 
he had a little strength unused. Through 
the haze and spreading circles of light be- 
fore his'eyes he saw that O’ Regan was down 
again, but again there was no count. No 
other blow had been struck when the round 
ended. As he lay back in his corner waiting 
for the decision, he was glad that Sally had 
not seen him make the Navy look foolish. 

The judges were handing in slips of paper 
to the referee. Then O’Regan stood up and 
the referee raised the boxer’s gloved hand 
high above his head. Rowan rose, too, with 
little difficulty. O’Regan swung across the 
ring abruptly and caught him in his arms; 
he could feel the slap of a damp glove be- 
tween his shoulders. The wild look was 
loose in O’Regan’s eyes now; a fierce, 
jealous exultation which he would not 
share with many people. But O’Regan did 
everything so suddenly; he was gone out of 
the ring by the time Rowan had started 
an answering grin. 

On the way to the dressing room Rowan 
was puzzled by greetings and shouts to 
someone called ‘‘ Bat.’’ There had been no 
“‘Bat’’ in Bancroft Hall since Muller 
graduated; it was a name not frequently 
given. 

Rowan spent a few minutes in Misery 
Hall, being patched up and having the 
blood from his nose checked. After that, 
the coach talked to him directly: 

“You won that last round by a mile. 
You'll get another chance at him in the 
intercollegiates. I’m going to give you a lot 
of attention before then, and next time 
you'll take him.”’ The coach frowned seri- 
ously at the floor. ‘‘He does remind me o’ 
Fitzsimmons when he’s in the ring—yes, 
but you remind me o’ Jeff.” 

As Rowan crossed the terrace on his way 
back to his room, he could see parts of the 
crowd leaving the gymnasium. Moonlight 
was on the granite buildings of the Academy 
and on the smooth whiteness of the Yard. 
There were girls with gleaming stockings 
and furs as soft as water color, and mid- 
shipmen in big blue overcoats with brass 
buttons; men like himself, having the sort 
of pleasure he knew; ‘intent because it was 
so perfect in itself, and quiet because it 
would so soon be over. There was no gloom 
apparent among them because the Navy 
had lost. 

Markell Phillips came into their room on 
the fourth deck of Bancroft Hall only a few 
minutes after Rowan. Markell held out his 
hand. 

“Congratulations. Anybody but you 
would have been lying out there yet.”’ 

Rowan grumbled something about losing 
the whole match for Navy. 

Markell laughed. ‘‘I can only stay a min- 
ute. I left Sally in the dressing room over 
at the Armory. If you felt like putting on 
your dress uniform and coming,over, I ex- 
pect she’d dance with you.” 

Rowan moved his bare shoulders tenta- 
tively. ‘‘ Well, all right, I'll hurry up.” 

On the way over to the Armory he passed 
friends and acquaintances and some first 
classmen whom he did not know. Greet- 
ing came fast and bewildering: 

‘Hello, Battler.”’ 
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“Hi, Bat!” 

“*What you sayin’, Bat?” 

He could not very well misunderstand 
any longer. He was glad that Clipper-bow 
was forgotten, but he wondered what these 
mids would think if they knew that, com- 
pared to Sally, boxing was nothing. 

Sally was wearing her first evening dress, 
smooth bodice and fluffy skirt, somewhere 
between pink and lavender. Her hair, 
coiled low on her neck, was so bright and 
soft that it had grown curiously blond. But 
her long helplessness was not quite gone; she 
could not hide uncertainty from one whose 
whole self had gone into her thoughts and 
feelings. It would be pleasant to take care 
of her; to do things correctly for her. 

Markell Phillips had disappeared. Rowan 
had looked about for him in amazement be- 
fore he found that the rest of Sally’s card 
was made out for himself. It was as though 
he had been with her all the while, and 
without being able to explain the feeling, it 
seemed to him he had. 

The flooding light and color of the Armory 
was not too brilliant a background, he 
thought, for Sally. Flags nearly covered the 
endless racks of rifles along the walls, and 
the long gray guns at the forward end of the 
floor lost all sinisterness among bright 
dresses and girls’ faces. 

One dance, Rowan discovered with a dis- 
tinct shock, had been traded with Bill 
Wolfe. It was time to meet him now under 
ene of the International Code flags. The 
regimental commander was coming over 
with his partner. The four met pleasantly. 
Sally was not one of those girls who delight 
in introducing plebes and youngsters to 
first classmen, expecting them to shake 
hands. Rowan was glad that she knew that 
shaking hands was different among mid- 
shipmen, allowing, even requiring, them to 
treat one another as equals from that time 
on. Therefore, the fact that Wolfe was 
holding out his hand of his own accord was 
all the more startling. Rowan shot him one 
questioning glance, giving him a chance to 
correct his mistake; then took his hand 
naturally. 

Wolfe's fiancée was even lovelier in one’s 
arms, he found, than she had been at a dis- 
tance, but the dance was time that had to 
pass before he found Sally again. 

When Wolfe gave him Sally at last, the 
first classman’s hand touched his shoulder 
lightly. ‘Four 0, Bat.” 

Rowan knew that quick happiness made 
his face red. Wolfe had said that Sally was 
perfect. There was no time to frame an an- 
swer. It had to be quick and surreptitious. 

“Thanks, Bill; your girl’s a knock-out 
too.” 

Hours later, on the low white porch of 
the Brevard House, Rowan lifted his hand 
carefully and stroked Sally’s hair. When 
she looked up at him her lips cleared the 
silky collar of her wrap. He held her so 
close that he was not sure she could hear 
his voice: ‘“‘ You know there can’t ever be 
anything but you.” 

But hop liberty was short. As Rowan 
undressed in his room he thought again 
about its shortness. But now he thought 
that it must be the sharp edge of time that 
made life in the Navy the intense business 
it was. He remembered, too, that he had 
come to Annapolis in search of a life harder 
and higher than any he had ever seen. But 
he could not stand dreaming; he must be 
turned in before inspection of rooms. 

Sally had allowed him to keep the gay hop 
program. As he opened his strong box hur- 
riedly, he found the new resignation lying 
on top of everything else. He took it out 
with the resignation he had not submitted 
plebe year, and squaring their edges, folded 
them together. Then he laid the hop pro- 
gram and his notes from Sally on top of 
both of them and closed the box. 

From the narrow white bed on the other 
side of the room Markell Phillips was watch- 
ing him solemnly. 

When their eyes met, Markell spoke: 
“Do you know why you're in the Navy 
now, Bat?” 

Rowan grinned slowly. “No,” he said, 
“‘and I don’t guess I ever will.” 
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pioneer in the 


automobile business and 
the builder of one of to-days 
real good cars ~I say frankly- 
that the best oil is your best in- 


surance of satisfaction 


ENNZOIL keeps a motor new—keeps 

alive that first delightful smoothness— 
the power and zest the car was given by its 
makers. That’s why leading automobile manu- 
facturers like Mr. Durant urge the use of the 
best oil. They know the advantages of the 
finest lubrication—and the dangers of slipshod 
care of your motor. 
Millions of motorists have learned that it pays 
to use Pennzoil consistently—to insist upon 
having this 100% pure Penn- 
sylvania oil, and no other. 
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6 bry are many brands 
of oil closely copying 
the name and style of the 
Pennzoil trade-mark. 
Don’t be misled by similar 
sounding names or the 
claim that some other oil 
is “just the same.” Insist on 
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PRESIDENT DURANT MOTORS INC. 
Use this superb lubricant—a product of a 
refinery located in the very heart of the Penn- 
sylvania fields—the largest and most modern 
refinery operating exclusively on this finest 
quality petroleum. 


Pennzoil is recommended by leading car 
dealers, garages and filling stations that 
display the Pennzoil sign. Any dealer will 
gladly get it for you unless controlled by a 


gasoline corporation. 
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N BUSINESS MAN 


in business 


"Eee bell rings . . . a man hands in 
her husband’s laundry . . . she writes 
on a scrap of paper: ‘‘Pay to the order 
of The Excelsior Laundry $1.65”... 
and there, before your eyes, occurs the 
most amazing miracle in American 
business. 


Orderinga houseful of furniture charged 
and delivered by Marshall Field’s is 
child’s play beside it. For that scrap of 
paper must pass through 52 hands, and 
each handling costs the bank money. 


fet the use of checking accounts, with 
its inestimable convenience to the sala- 
ried man and his wife, spreads day by 
day . . . encouraged, indeed, by the 
banks, in spite of its cost. 
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How can they do it? The answer is 
‘*business appliances’’ . the long 
batteries of business machines that click 
off figures at a rate no mortal mind 
or pen-pushing fingers ever achieved. 
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Business Appliances! American busi- 
ness owes its epic growth of the last 
quarter-century to them. You find wider 
stocks in the stores and pay lower prices 
because of them. Husbands go home 
ontime...andin better humor .. . 
because of them. And pay envelopes 
are fatter because of them. 


Yet few of us realize how heavily busi- 
ness leans upon business machinery. 
Imagine the Federal Reserve Bank in 
New York totaling and verifying 
400,000 out-of-town items a day. . 
by hand. Imagine John Wanamaker 
handling the figures of 300,000 daily 
transactions ... 4y hand. It would be 
impossible. 


Uneovering new net 
Pro ae 


BuT great as business machinery’s serv- 
ices have been, they are to be inesti- 
mably greater. For business men have 
come to see that the only way net prof- 
its can be kept up in this intenseg 
competition is by uncovering new 
sources of profits with modern office 
machinery and business controls. 


It is to this service that Remington Rand 
is dedicated. It is for this that Reming- 
ton Rand has brought together the 
leaders in the development of business 
machinery and modern business controls 
into one great cooperative institution. 


Here is not only the most complete, 
successful line of present-day business 
machinery. . . but here are the keenest 
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BUSINESS MAN 


*1.65 


inventive minds. . . the men who will 
develop the new business methods 
and machinery of tomorrow. Here are 
4,000.veteran field men with the most 
amazing knowledge, exact and expert, 
of the making, using, filing and pro- 
tecting of contro/ facts and figures. 


And here, best of all, is an institution 
you can call upon, whether you run a 
drug-store or an automobile plant, with 
the certainty of getting not only expert, 
but undiased advice. k or the Remington 
Rand man cares not at all which device 
or type of control you install. . . so long 
as it gives the exact service your business 
requires. Telephone for a Remington 
Rand man. Or write Remington Rand 
Business Service Inc., Remington 


Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS 


SERVICE 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Index ervice 
RAND AND KARDEX Visible Records...SAFE-CABINET INDEX VISIBLE POWERS A r 
DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines . KALAMAZOO and BAKER-VAWTER Loose heat Equipment 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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This mark identifies good 
brass and copper products. 


Plumbers - Alpha Brass Pipe really 
does thread and bend easier. Your own 
jobber probably stocks it. If not, we 


will see that you are supplied. 


Jobbers « Alpha Brass Pipe is sold 
directly trom our Connecticut mills or, 
for your convenience, can be sent quick- 


ly from any of our thirteen warehouses. 


Builders - Specify Alpha Brass Pipe, 
Chase Copper Roof Gutters, Flashings 
and Downspouts, Chase Bronze (or 


Copper Screen Cloth 


Roofers « Chase Copper Roof Gut- 
ters, Downspouts, Flashiags, and other 
Ang accessories are carried in stock 


at all Chase Warehouses. 


Welders + All Chase Warehouses 
arry in stock Chase Chimet Bronze 
Welding Rod, Chase Brass Welding 
Rod. and Chase Manganese Welding 
Rod 


Manufacturers * Remember, there 
is a Chase Brass, Bronze or Copper for 
every need all sizes, gauges, lengths 
and tempers. Quick deliveries from our 


warchouses are a great convenience. 


Warehouse Stocks + Many of our 
ustomers place a mill order with us 
and get immediately a part of their 
order from our warehouse at a slight 


increase iz cost. Convenience! 


Home Ovwners + 1 you have to re- 
place rusted pipes, put in Alpha this 
ume Then you'll never have to re- 
place again 

Cost? About $52 more than the 


cheapest pipe in an average $10,000 


house 


© CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO -e 


CONNECTICUT 
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Mr. Wallop cheers Clara with a promise 


“I consider,” said Mr. Wallop, looking into the 
window, “that the way they're using color in these 
modern bathrooms is very attractive.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wallop acidly, “our bathroom 
has color, too. Every morning I get a nice tubful of 
red, rusty water.” 

Mr. Wallop sighed. It was the old argument. 

“And it isn’t as if brass pipes cost a lot of 
money,” Mrs. Wallop reminded him. “They don't. 
And why you keep putting it off is more than I can 
see. Why don’t we do it, George ?” 

Mr. Wallop regarded the attractive bath- 
room display for a few moments in silence. 
Undoubtedly he was thinking of the com- 


Let us hope that they specified Alpha 
Brass Pipe because Alpha is different 
from ordinary brass pipe because it 
contains more copper and lead. Plumb- 


WATERBURY :> 


ers prefer it because it cuts cleaner and 
sharper threads, making leak-proof joints. 
Its use means the end of thick, red water, 


low pressure, leaks. The word “Alpha”’ 


fort of clean, sparkling, free-running water’ . 
thinking of the saving in time and temper . 
seeing the end of the argument which had agi- 
tated his household. He turned suddenly to Mrs. 
Wallop. 

“All right, Clara, I'll do it,” he said abruptly. 
“I promise you now that I'll replace our old pipes 
with the best brass pipe I can find.” 

“Well, three cheers!” cried Mrs. Wallop. “I 
thought you'd never do it! Now let’s go and see a 
plumber while you are thinking about it!” 

And off they went. At last Mrs. Wallop 
had won her argument. The Wallops were 
going to use brass pipe! 


CHASE 


and the distinctive Chase-mark are 
stamped on every twelve inches of its 
length to guarantee satisfaction. Why 
not use Alpha? 
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HE first afternoon that my feet led me 

into Lipton’s made me at home in New 

York, but it didn’t get me a column or 
end my struggles in New York, by any 
means. It got me, through Wilson Burke, 
a job as reporter with a news service, which 
I didn’t like, because I naturally couldn’t 
have a signature and write what I pleased, 
and wasn’t what I had come to New York 
for, at all. So I went away from there. 

Sam Small got me a ,ob on the New York 
American. For a few brief weeks I deluded 
myself with the belief that now that signed 
column of my own was really on the way. 
For, in addition to my regular work, which 
was that of rewrite man, the American 
bought from me and printed a good deal of 
stuff which was essentially column stuff, 
which they paid me very well for and played 
up with my signature on the back page. I 
began to be a little known in New York. 
I was making pretty good money-for 
me—what with my salary and this extra 
stuff. I sent for my wife and we began to 
keep house. I was doing the kind of work 
I wanted to do; I was getting a pat on the 
back almost daily from some of the impor- 
tant people on the paper; I thought I was 
one of the fair-haired boys in that shop. 

From this rosy dream I awoke with a jolt, 
and when I came to I was in the slush and 
mud of a New York March, without a job. 
I had been fired, just like that! I never ask 
why I have been fired; when I get fired I 
just go away from there and let it go at 
that. The result is always, for the moment, 
so much more immediately interesting to 
me than the cause. 

The result was, in this case, that my wife 
and I went on a starvation diet for about 
three months. I wish people, when they 
fire me, would pick out a time to do it when 
I have a little money. But every time I 
have ever been fired I have been broke at 
the same time. I once had a bit of money 
in the bank, which had accrued from a play, 
and I tried my darndest to get fired, for I 
had the thought that it would be a good 
idea not to do any work at all until it was 
spent. But I just simply couldn’t get fired 
that time, and I was on a contract and 
couldn’t quit. Not being able to spend the 
money for anything valuable and reason- 
able like diversion, I wasted the entire sum 
by putting it into real estate. 

When the American, fired me I’d been 
using most of the money to pay up some 
debts. My wife sold a story and we lived on 
that for a while. I couldn’t sell anything; I 
couldn’t get a job anywhere. We ate so 
many beef stews during that period taat it 
was two years before I could look one in the 
face again. And toward the end of the 
period the beef stews got more watery and 
less beefy. We got hold of $2.35. I don't 
remember how; maybe I borrowed it some- 
where. I sent out three wires for jobs, one 
to Boston, one to Washington and one to 
Cincinnati. 


Almost Licked to a Frazzle 


It took a good deal of the money. But 
within twenty-four hours I got answers and 
all three of the jobs. They would send 
money for railroad fare. 

‘I don’t like leaving New York,” I said. 

“If we leave this way we're defeated,”’ 
said my wife. 

“Licked,” I rejoined, ‘‘to a frazzle. And 
licked for the rest of my life, so far as the 
big time is concerned. I came here to make 
good, and I haven’t done it. If I’m licked 
here, I’ll be licked everywhere. At the same 
time, we’ve got less than a dollar now; we 
owe a month’s rent; we’ve got no credit; 
we don’t know anybody we can borrow 
from; we haven’t got the stuff we pawned 
out of hock yet; nobody wants what I 
write; our food hasn’t been all that heart 
might wish lately, in the way of quantity or 
variety —in short, I think maybe we'd bet- 
ter be licked than be starved.” 


THE SATURDAY 


“T think we'd better stay in New York,” 
said my wife, with a gentle decisiveness 
which was characteristic of her. I never 
had any backbone of my own; at times 
when I’ve acted as if I might have, it has 
been due to someone else in the background 
whose opinion I valued. I started for the 
Herald office, and on the way there | 
thought up an idea for a serial feature for 
the Sunday editor. 

He liked it and he wanted four install- 
ments of five thousand words each— twenty 
thousand words in all—for which he would 
pay me two hundred dollars on delivery if 
the stuff held up to the idea. But he 
wanted to syndicate it and to get it illus- 
trated before he sent it out, and could I 
have it in his hands by Monday noon, so he 
could start his art department right to work 
on it? This was on a Saturday afternoon, 
but, like a fool, I promised. I thought if he 
didn’t get it then, he wouldn't take it 


Gay Right to the End 


I sat down Sunday morning to knock out 
the twenty thousand words, and I wrote all 
day. It was specifically understood that it 
was to be funny stuff. Gay, you know 
Humorous; light, easy reading. I worked 
all day Sunday and all night Sunday night, 
and about six o’clock Monday morning I 
collapsed across my typewriter in a kind of 
stupor, variegated with delirium; for in my 
mind I was still writing that story, although 
everything else about me had quit. My 
wife, who was the gamest person that eve! 
lived, man or woman—and women are 
usually gamer than men when it comes 
down to brass tacks— got the janitor up and 
they lifted me into bed. 

Then she sat down at the typewriter and 
wrote the last three thousand words of the 
story herself. I had talked it over with her 
I can’t tell to this day where my work stops 
on that stuff and hers begins. She took it to 
the Herald office and came back with a 
check. It was afternoon before I came out 
of whatever darned thing I was in, and the 
first thing I did was make for the type- 
writer. I didn’t know how long I'd been 
out, nor how she’d been working over me. 

“T finished the story and delivered it,” 
said my wife. 

“Did you keep it gay—the way he 
wanted it?” I asked her quite seriously 

“Yes, it’s gay right to the end,” she said; 
and she broke down a minute for one of the 
only half dozen times I ever saw her cry in 
the fourteen years we were married; and 
then we went down to the old Brevoort and 
had a swell dinner, and I worked my way 
outside a bottle of sparkling Burgundy. 

This wasn’t getting me any nearer that 
column, however. It was two or three years 
before I got it, although I never ceased to 
try for it. I worked at a variety of things 
and was usually busted. Not to go over 
that lean period in detail, I found myself 
one spring editing a magazine page in the 
New York Evening Sun. It was probably, 
in some respects, the worst magazine page 
ever published in New York City. 1 
couldn’t get hold of enough money from 
the proprietors to buy what I wanted. It 
blew up, as it deserved to do, and they set 
me to writing editorials for the Evening 
Sun. Then they gave me the short editorial 
paragraphs to do, as well as occasional 
longer editorials, 

I saw my chance at last, and—I don’t 
know how else to describe it--I stole that 
column when they weren’t looking. 

The editorial paragraphs in the Evening 
Sun had from time immemorial followed 
the editorials under a small separate head- 
line: Notes and Comment. I deliberately 
wrote more Notes and Comment every day 
than they had ever had before and, after a 
few weeks, suggested that the Notes and 
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Comment Department be lifted to another 
part of the page Nobody kicked. When 
I had got the thing settled over on the 
right-hand corner of the page, under the 
more of them. Then I 
more and more 
verse, more and more comment and fea- 


cartoon, | wrote still 
llw } 


gradually began to rur 


tures of an entirely different character, 





Before the editor and proprietors were 
aware of what was going on I had a column 
of my own. 

But still it wasn’t what | wanted. It was 
set in nonpareil type. It had this deadly 
dull headline over it, Notes and Comment 
It had nosignature. I ran it for ten months 
in that fashion and as far as I could make 
out nobody ever paid any attention to it 
It didn’t catch on at all. It was too solid 
looking, too unattractive typogra;hically; 
I was not permitted to do stunts with it; 
I was obliged to make it contcrm more or 
less closely to the editorial policy of the 
paper itself. What I wanted was my own 
editorial policy. 

One day the late George M. Smith be- 
came managing editor of the paper, and 
almost the first thing he did was give me 
the column I had been after so long, with a 


fixed spot on the editorial page every day, 





with an attractive heading, The Sun Dial, 
with a signature, and with permission to go 
as far as I liked in the way of personal ex- 
pression—within the limits of good sense, 
of course. For several years he stood like a 
rock in protecting me in all my idiosyn- 
crasies and experiments 

Whenever a writer makes a hit on some 
publication it will usually be found that 
there is some canny and forceful executive 
in the background encouraging him, sup- 
porting him, guiding him without his being 
altogether aware of it. George Smith knew 
exactly how to handle me; he always left 
me the feeling of perfect liberty At the 
same time I was well aware that I couldn't 
put anything over on him, even if I had 
ever wanted to; he would hi: 
me up with a jolt that would have made 
my teeth rattle. In my professional ca 
I have always had alternating periods of 
humility and vanity, self-depreciation and 
outrageous egotism. Sometimes I need 
encouragement badly; at other times I get 
so stuck on my self that I need—roughly 


speaking—a wallop on the nut to restore 
& } 


e brought 











se of values; and I have always go 


plenty of both 





One of the dangers inherent 
writing is that a man, through the 


overpraise of friends and 
some of whom are sincere enough and not 
aiways udic ous and some of whom have 


axes of their own to grind, may get a ter- 
ribly swelled head. The late Edward P 


Mitchell, editor of the Sun-the mornit 








paper, the old, real Sun of glorious mem- 
ory, for which I never worked—perfectly 


understood this about columns and column 


writers. Although he was never one of my 
bosses, I knew him quite well and he was 
very kind tome. He thought I had some 
ability, but he thought it should have beer 


directed toward editorial writing, and, be 

yond that, to the production of fictior rhe 
easy praise a columnist gets, he used to tell 
was bad for me; facile 


praise and facile production, he was afraid, 





me quite fra 


were going to be my ruin. He wanted to 
see me doing better stuff ar d more serious 
stuff. It was his prediction that I would 
burn myself out doing ephemeral fluff, and 
then, when I finally wanted to do the more 
serious work which he was kind enough to 
think I might have in me, find that it was 





too late. Several times he offered me a job 
writing editorials on the morning paper, it 
an effort to reclaim me Never, so long a 









miessions of a Reformed Columnist 
By DON MAR@ 


he was the chief editoria ithority on the 
Sun, would he have gned personal co 
umn in that paper e didn’t like the idea 
of signatures in his paper; he didn’t like 
the effect of the signature on the man. But 
i clung to my vanity and my signature; it 
took me years of column writing before | 


saw that Mr. Mitchell was absolute ly rignt 
about it, at least where I was concerned, 
and that I should have been putting into 
fiction the same sort of energy and inver 
tion | was putting into newspaper columns 
He was a grand man— Mr. Mitcl 


editor to admire and a gentleman to revere 
} 





one of the elder school, with its finer trad 
tions of journalism. But I always knew it 
would not do for me to work for him; he 
would, as my boss, speedily have become 
tired of the native flamboyance whic} 
one oi my most marketabie assets as a 
ular writer-——for, though he approved it 
fiction, he thought t out of Diace na 
newspaper—and I would have had to go 
away from there 


A Chance for a Grubstake 


When I first got the signed column I had 
ng for, | was ready for 
it. As I saw it coming nearer, I had written 


so long been struggling 


and save lup tor t yme of the best general 


stuff I could do; and the day I got it, I be 
gan slamming into it the stuff I had saved 
The Sun Dial—that was George Smith’ 
name and not my inventior aught on 


with the town almost from the first wee! 
Before it had been running two montha I 
} 


began to get kindly letters about it from ger 


erous profess workers in New York wit! 
whom I was not } rsonally acquainted l 


remember, offhand, William Winter, the 


veteran dramati editor of tne lribune 
Robert | nderwood Johnson, the editor of 
the Century; that versatile all-ar« und ger 
us, James Huneker: Bob Davis, the ed 


tor of Munsey’s, and many others—mer 
whose work and opinions I had admired and 
respected 

Within six months I was overwhelmed 
with requests for work from every maga 
zine in New York, and I was foolish not 
to have done more of it. But I had beer 
after that column for a long time, and now 
I had it and I was putting all my time and 
energy into it. When the tide finally doe 


turn in New York it turr wiftly and wit! 





arush. And whatever success I have had 
I owe a great deal of it to the extraodinary 
generosity of other writer they were 
wa t to he me H ( ttle 
r lent: One da In iarr) Leon W 
son, the creator of Bunker Bea Mertor 
M es Rugg Re i Gap ar 
immortal character it the Player 
i alter we had piayed a game ol 
gether he mé 
un i 1 write tire ] ‘ 
wasting stuff ne pe t ld go 
nto ¢ ’ 
I can’t stop to I said. “It would 
take ne eight or ten ri t to get estab 
I need ever 


\ time e Sa want to stop 
to t me A | \ ea 
ouple thous ] 
posal Anda uy } rl 
erated the off I e taken hir 
up, too; it would | ly r i 
of toil that ex! ted me! W 
right, as Mr. Mitche e ght 

But for sheer generosit ou beat it 
He'd known me o1 ! when he ma 
tne oufe And tl enero ommo 
editors and publishe as a ‘ I have 
never got into a bad hole tha ome edits 
or publisher hasn't pulled me out of. T 
ate Joser Cor it ? 7 r t} 

j gymalr lea ‘ ‘ . Ss wert 
Y ? Ar > 
Tl 
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One Thing 





“Do you remember, you said y 


1 
ou would give me anything I 


vanted for a New Year's present? Well, what I want is 


henna tre sl} 4 
something For you ads Weii ads Y 
HERE is one thing that every wife 
who loves her husband wants 
al 1d 


f wives there 
by 1 secret fear 
ire not entirely well 
ses, when the other is 
off guard, in an effort to 
} 








lice > ye 
giscover the 


cause of that constant dragging wear 
css those ta frequent headaches, 


those mysterious fleeting pains. Almost 
-very woman knows that sharp thrust 
of anxiety to her heart, that catch in her 
throat when she thinks something ts 
wrong with the man she loves. What ts 


it? What can she do? 





No longer must a doctor judge the 
physica! condition of a man by his un 
1ided senses alone. Now, by means of 
marvelous instruments, he can actually 


look inside the body and watch the 


rgans at Ww rk! He can 


Various ¢ 


» thee ho = a : 
see the heart beat, the lu gs con 
tract and expand, he can watch 
the activities of the digestive 


me. . . Is it a promise? 


The doctor today who has kept step 
with the great discoveries in medicine 
can sometimes learn important things 
about the condition of the person he 
is examining, merely by testing the 
blood or taking the blood pressure. 
He can often trace the cause of pain 
in some remote part of the body to 
infection in a sinus or tonsil. Fre 
quently ailments of years’ standing have 
been traced to unsuspected infection at 
the roots of teeth 

Doctors today need not guess. There 
are means for them to find out. They 
can detect trouble and in many cases 
check it before it has had time to 
damage the body greatly. Often their 
scientific examinations show the _ be- 
inning of serious ailments of which 


. 
1 
the person examined had not the 


slightest suspicion 

It is folly of the most inexcusable sort 
to refuse to make use of the marvelous 
aids science has given us to 
discover and check disease and 
to prolong life. 

Make sure that your dear one 
has a thorough health examina 





photographs from head to foot, tion this month. And why not 
1 oie ep " agent 
how nearly y part of oh have one yourself? No better 
. . yt, 7 , i 
the bod) @ New Year present can be given. 
So new are the discoveries of at i By 

i disc¢ ioe ik tions. hese persons were ad- 


medical science in relation to 
prolonging life that the majority 
of intelligent men and women 
have not heard about them. So a4 
amazing are some of these dis- 
coveries that they are difficult to 
believe. That seems to be the 
only explanation of the estimate 
that but one person in 500 has 
an. annual health examination. 


To determine the value of health 
examinations, a group of 6,000 








vised to the extent they and their 
physicians deemed necessary on 
. the proper way to conserve their 
\ health. In nine years the saving 
in mortality in this group was 
found to be 18 per cent. 


The Metropolitan has recently 
prepared a booklet containing 
most important rules for gaining 
and keeping health. It gives 
much valuable information that 
tends to make life both long and 


policyholders of the Metropoli- happy. Send for booklet 19-E. 

tan Life Insurance Company gf tte ‘i It will be mailed without charge. 

were given physical examina- wer ye Bs HALEY FISKE, President. 
Published by 
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a business way; nevertheless, the thing at 
the root of it was admiration for the great 
work of that great man. 

These same publishers— Doubleday, Page 
and Co., the firm was then; it is now 
Doubleday, Doran and Co.—once invited 
me to a garden party at their plant on Long 
Island. 

I wrote them that I didn’t like to vide 
on Long Island trains, but if they’d send 
me enough money to buy an automobile 
I'd come. They sent it at once, and later 
it struck me I ought to own something 
besides a car, so I wired them to send me 
enough money to buy 2 house, which they 
did the next day. They gambled on some 
books I was going to write as soon as I could 
think up what they were to be about. 
George Doran, who recently combined 
forces with the Doubledays, is equally ca- 
pable of these fine gestures. 

I went into his office one day and said: 
“*Mr. Doran, Christopher Morley and I are 
going to write a book together.” 

‘Fine!’ said he. “I'll publish it! It’s all 
settled but signing the contract.” 

“‘That and the advance check,” I said; 
‘‘as there are two of us, we'll need twice the 
usual advance royalties.”” And within an 
hour, Mr. Morley and I went happily shop- 
ping together. 


The Old:Soak Bonanza 


Considering how many editors and pub- 
lishers are always advancing money to me, 
it remains the strangest and most unac- 
countable thing in the world to me that I 
should be broke so often, and I am being 
gradually forced to the conclusion that 
there must be something about finance that 
I don’t understand. I love money, and at 
times I can make it. I will think maybe 
I’ve got quite a little jag of it, and then I go 
and ask the bank and they tell me I haven't 
got any at all. Money is like time; it never 
seems to want to hold still and settle down 
and be quiet in one spot. And time is 
baffling; one day I was thirty-five years old, 
and I went down to the corner to buy a 
package of cigarettes, and came back, and I 
was nearly fifty. In fifteen or twenty min- 
utes more, I suppose I will be seventy-five, 
and still wondering what the world is all 
about and still hopefully thinking that 
maybe I'll write a masterpiece—next year. 
If I don’t begin to get an inkling as to some 
of the things I’ve always wondered about by 
the time I’m ninety-five, I’m just simply 
going to give it up and quit trying. Yet I 
don’t know whether one can let loose and 
quit trying; my grandfather lived to be 
ninety-six, and I can remember him saying 
not long before he died that he was still un- 
settled in his mind about two things: Pre- 
destination and why the Confederacy-—he 
was born in Virginia— hadn’t won the Civil 
War. 

Showmanship figures in everything. The 
difference between failure and success is 
frequently the difference between nonpareil 
type and brevier. Nobody had noticed the 
Notes and Comment, but The Sun Dial 
with no better stuff in it, really—got across 
at once. A column must have plenty of 
white space, a challenging make-up, con- 
stant variation in typographical style; not 
only must it catch the eye but it must have 
points and corners and barbs that prick and 
stimulate the vision, a surface and a texture 
that intrigue and cling to and pull at the 
sight. Franklin P. Adams, of the New York 
World, is the master hand at this sort of 
thing. Heywood Broun, now on the New 
York Telegram, usually neglects it. I used 
to have spells when I was very careful about 
it, ike Adams; then I would get bored with 
the trouble and neglect it, like Broun. But 
it should never be neglected. It advertises 
to people that here is quick and easy read- 
ing, and people like easy reading. They will 
even take a difficult thought if you wrap it 
up in easy reading for them. 

I tried to get as much variety in the stuff 
itself as there was in its typographical 
presentation. So, besides the verse, para- 
graphs, sketches, fables and occasional seri- 
ous expressions of opinion, I began to create 
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characters through whom I might comment 
upon or satirize current phases of existence, 
or whom I might develop for the sheer 
pleasure of creation. A few of these char- 
acters became rather popular: Hermione, 
the Modern Young Woman, and her little 
group of serious thinkers; Captain Fitzurse, 
a would-be duelist at ninety-two, and an ex- 
travagant liar; Aunt Prudence Hecklebury, 
the ancient and indubitably virgin re- 
former; Fothergil Finch, the boy bard, and 
his nut friends; Archy, the literary cock- 
roach; Mehitabel the Cat, a member of the 
oldest profession on earth; and Mr. Clem 
Hawley, the Old Soak, with his friends Al 
the Bartender, Jake Smith the Bootlegger, 
and so forth. The Old Soak was, for me, the 
luckiest find; I have got two or three books 
of prose and verse out of him, a dozen short 
stories, a play and a moving picture, and I 
discover even yet a certain public unwilling- 
ness to allow him to lapse into his ultimate 
alcoholic coma. Incidentally, he all but 
ruined my reputation. For a period of six 
years, after Lipton’s closed, I never drank a 
drop; during that period the Old Soak was 
going strong in song and story, and it used 
to come back to me from every side that I 
was an old soak myself. 

One thing that amuses columnists is the 
way they are confused with one another. If 
one of them says a good thing in print, it 
will as like as not be attributed to one of the 
others; I have been congratulated time and 
again for something that Franklin Adams 
has written, or Kit Morley, or Roy K. 
Moulton, or Heywood Broun; they, no 
doubt, have had the same experience with 
regard to one another and me. Of course, 
in the end, everything good that is said in 
New York is finally attributed to Irvin 
Cobb or Oliver Herford; and that is easy to 
understand, for they say more good things 
than anybody else. 

This confusion of identity among column- 
ists almpst led to serious results for a nice 
old German woman who was cashier and 
manager of a barber shop which was in the 
Spruce Street side of the old Tribune build- 
ing. I used frequently to go in there to get 
shaved when I was on the Sun. She con- 
ceived herself to be a kind of hostess and 
liked to converse with her guests; and often 
she tired one intolerably. She knew I wasa 
columnist, but thought I was Franklin 
Adams—who never went in there, as far as 
I knew—and I let it go at that; she always 
called me Mr. Adams and I never corrected 
her. 

One day Paul Thompson, the photog- 
rapher, was in there when she called me 
Mr. Adams. 

“See here,”’ 
Adams. That is Mr. Roy Moulton. 


he said; “‘that isn’t Mr. 


The One and Only Columnist 


So she called me Mr. Moulton for six 
months. One day Clive Weed, the cartoon- 
ist, was there with me and heard her call me 
Mr. Moulton. 

“That isn’t Mr. Moulton,”’ he said. 
“‘That is Mr. Heywood Broun.” 

She didn’t speak to me for about three 
weeks, but she would look at me darkly 
when I came in, with something unex- 
pressed moving in her mind. And then one 
day she said: 

“Why are you sometimes one of them 
and sometimes another?”’ 

“‘T am always al! of them,’’ I said. ‘‘In 
one paper I sign myself F. P. A.; in another, 
Heywood Broun; and in another, Roy K. 
Moulton.” 

She went and sat down and thought. Ev- 
ery time I saw her for two months there- 
after she was still slowly thinking. In the 
spring of 1916 she asked me: 

“You draw pictures for the papers too? 
Yes?” 

‘For all of them,’ I said. ‘‘Sometimes I 
sign them Goldberg, and sometimes I sign 
them Tad, and sometimes Briggs, and 
sometimes Webster. I draw all of them.” 

“It should keep you busy-—all these 
newspaper writings and drawings. No?” 

“Yes and no,”’ I said. 

Continued on Page 62) 
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She thought that over until the autumn 
of 1916. And then one day she said: ‘‘And 
what do you think of the war now? Eh?” 

I didn't want to converse that day, so I 
said: ‘‘What war?” 

‘What war?” she cried. ‘‘Gott! He asks 
me what war! Two years it has been going 
on, and he yet asks what war! Gott! Why, 
the war! The war! The war in the news- 
papers!" 

“T hadn't heard of it,”” I-said. “I have 
been so busy writing and drawing that I 
never read the news.” 

And then the thing took a turn that made 
me ashamed of myself. The poor soul said: 
‘I wish to tell you one thing, mister: I can- 
not believe that you have not heard of the 
war—not for a minute can I believe that! 
And thinking about everyone you are, and 
all these newspapers, hurts my head in the 
same place where I fell off astreet car on it!”’ 

{ saw then that I had been cruel, and I 
straightened out her mental confusion for 
her and we became very good friends. For 
months she told me twice or thrice a week 
all about her head, and it was a great com- 
fort to her to have anybody listen, and 
seemed to relieve her 

During 1915 and 1916 I got scores of let- 
ters from German sympathizers, who used 
to threaten to bump me off if I didn’t quit 


writing against the godly Kaiser and his ° 


noble cohorts, and from not a few persons 
who called themselves pacifists. I lost my 
neutrality, early and often, in spite of Pres- 
ident Wilson's fervid appeals for no Amer- 
ican to take sides in thought, word or deed. 
The only difference I could see between the 
pacifists and the pro-Germans was that the 
former merely intimated that I ought to be 
suppressed, while the latter promised to call 
some day soon and do it with their own fair 
hands. After the letters that were written 
to me in those years, nobody can really hurt 
my feelings about anything. These abusive 
and threatening letters got to be a matter of 
aimost daily routine; I got accustomed to 
them; and yet, at times, I used to think 
that maybe some crazy nut might take a 
notion to do something more than threaten. 
A secret-service man told me I was one of 
about thirty writers whom the pro-Germans 
were trying to intimidate into silence at 
that time, with no success whatever in any 
one instance. it was a deliberately planned 
policy, but a very stupid one 

It was during the war that I had the 
dubious distinction of losing the only bit of 
verse the late Theodore Roosevelt was ever 
known to have written. He was writing 
for a New York magazine at the time, and 
he appended the verse in his own hand- 
writing to a dictated letter—a rather jolly 
little jingle chiming in with some topic that 
was running in the column. I didn't know 
whether it was for my private consumption 
or whether he meant for me to print it. I 
asked him and he said to go ahead and 
print it. But by that time it had got mixed 
with the pile of contributions on one of my 
lesks and was lost forever 


Too Many Encores 


I had two desks at the Sun office, one at 
my home, and three in a garret in Brooklyn, 
a! hey were always so piled up with let- 
ters and offerings from contributors that I 

ouldn't write on any of them. There are, 
ourse, favored and preferred contrib- 
t to whose work one pays immediate 
ttention. But for the most part it is ab- 
solutely impossible for a daily columnist to 
answer all his mai! and at the same time do 
! quit trying after a year. 
ontributions, no matter how 


can take the tone of a col- 


ny writing 
Too mar y 

good they are, 
imn out of the columnist’s hands if he isn’t 
careful. But they are a great temptation 
when one wants a day off. I used to have 
another device when I felt that without 
twenty-four hours’ relief from the grind I 
would perish. I had a poem exactly one 
column long, called Noah an’ Jonah and 
Cap'n John Smith, which people were for- 
ever asking me to reprint Sut when | 


wanted a day off, whether I had any current 
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request or not, I used to put it in with the 
line above it: Reprinted by Request. One 
summer I must have taken a little more 
than the traffic would bear, for I got a note 
from George Smith, with the poem clipped 
and attached, as follows: 


Dear Marquis: The next time you reprint 
this particular poem by request, won't you 
please be sure that the request is quite over- 
whelming? G. M.S. 


Perfect Accord 


Mr. Smith always had my number. He 
really ran the Evening Sun; he was a man- 
aging editor who managed. He protected 
me from all sorts of interference. William 
C. Reick was the owner of the paper when 
Mr. Smith went on as managing editor. 
Mr. Reick was always a little doubtful 
about me; he had a feeling that I was help- 
ing to make circulation for the paper, but 
he never quite knew why. Every now and 
then he would get vaguely alarmed at some 
of my propensities and speak to me about 
it, whereupon Mr. Smith would say to 
him, “I think we'd better let Marquis do 
about what he pleases with his department.” 

Later Frank A. Munsey bought the pa- 
per and there was a period under Mr. Mun- 
sey’s ownership during which Mr. Reick 
was the managing editor, Mr. Smith having 
gone to the Tribune. Mr. Munsey used to 
get a little uneasy also at some of the stuff 
which I wrote, and I remember one session 
where Mr. Reick repeated to Mr. Munsey 
the phrase which George Smith had handed 
to him: ‘I think we've got to let Marquis 
do about as he pleases with his department.” 

I have always had a great deal of sym- 
pathy for the owners of newspapers. They 
seem to have so much difficulty getting 
into their papers exactly what they want. 
I never knew one who quite succeeded, and 
who did not at one time or another speak 
rather plaintively about it. 

When George Smith left the Sun, I 
wanted to leave, too, but I had a contract 
that ran three years, and couldn't. Mr. 
Munsey and I had several slight diver- 
gences of opinion, and there was once or 
twice he really should have fired me for the 
sake of discipline; but as soon as he per- 
ceived that I would rather leave the paper 
than not we became very good friends. He 
used to get letters now and then demand- 
ing that I be hanged from the yardarm, and 
once he sent for me and said: ‘“‘ Well, here 
are some more people, Mr. Marquis, who 
think you should be discharged.” 

“They're right, too, Mr. Munsey,” I 
said. “If we could only convince you now, 
I could go away from here.” 

It used to bother him that he could never 
find me about the Sun office at the infre- 
quent times when he had something to say 
tome. I had found, after running a column 
about five years, that I could get more work 
done by not coming to the newspaper office 
every day, because so many persons always 
try to visit a columnist if they can corner 
him. Mr. Munsey had a theory, quite 
tenable from several points of view, that an 
employe should frequently appear at the 
office where he is supposed to be employed; 
in fact, if he could have put it over, I would 
have beer there every day from nine in the 
morning until five in the evening. He sent 
for me one day and said: 

*T've been trying to get hold of you for 
nearly a week.” 

‘““What for, Mr. Munsey?”’ I asked him. 
“To discuss starting a column in the morn- 
ing paper?” 

“In order,”’ he said, ‘‘to find out why 
you are never here. Everybody else on the 
staff gets here in the morning and does a 
day’s work in office hours and leaves in the 
evening, and I don’t see why youshouldn’t.”’ 

“The office hours on the Evening Sun,”’ I 
said, ‘‘are not long enough for me to do a 
day’s workin. I’m ashamed to have people 
generally know how many hours of intense 
labor I put in on that column of mine. 
There’s verse, for instance. You haven’t 
any conception how long it takes a con- 
scientious poet such as I am to write a 
single sonnet.” 


EVENING POST 


“How long does it take?” asked Mr. 
Munsey seriously. 

I unfolded the current copy of the Eve- 
ning Sun, in which I was then running a 
humorous series entitled: Sonnets to a 
Red-Haired Lady. 

“That first sonnet,”’ I told him, “has 
takeri me ten years to bring to its present 
state of absolute perfection. I'd like to 
have you read it.” 

Mr. Munsey read it. He knew as much 
about sonnets as I did about high finance 
which is nothing. He said it struck him as 
a pretty good sonnet. 

“It is one of the world’s great sonnets,” I 
told him. ‘‘Ten years ago I wrote the first 
line, and it didn’t suit me and I tore it up. 
I worked seven or eight months getting it 
just right. I had to rewrite the second line 
twenty times in twenty months to make it 
the absolutely perfect thing it is. After 
that there were two years when I made 
hardly any progress at all, and then five 
years when things went along more rapidly 
and swimmingly. And the last six lines 
came with a rush, all in one year. But if I 
had put in the ten years on novels and short 
stories that I have put in on this sonnet I 
would have made two hundred thousand 
dollars. I don’t mean to say that ali my 
sonnets take that long; some of them I can 
write in a week. But the point is that I 
couldn't put in the intense, prolonged 
inspirational work on my column in the 
few brief hours each day the Evening Sun 
allows me. I have to start at six every 
morning and work until midnight.” 

After that he never said anything more 
about office hours, but he wou!d send for 
me from time to time and say, with every 
outward appearance of seriousness: 

**How is your health, Mr. Marquis?” 

“‘Very good indeed,”’ I would tell him. 

“You must be careful,”” he would say. 
**You must watch yourself; you must not 
overwork.” 

Mr. Munsey was popularly supposed not 
to have any sense of humor whatever, but 
he really had a remote, deep, quiet appre- 
ciation of little comedy sketches of this 
nature. 

His exterior was rather expressionless 
and he was usually misunderstood, fre- 
quently in the most unjust way; often 
when he was trying to be pleasantly jocular, 
in a dry manner, things took a turn against 
him. I was going up in the elevator with 
him one day, at 280 Broadway, and told 
the man to let me off at the second floor. 
The man understood me to say seventh 
floor, and ran past the second; I had him 
take me back. 


Mr. Munsey’s Little Joke 


Mr. Munsey said, with impressive so- 
lemnity: ‘‘Mr. Marquis, it is not the ele- 
vator man’s fault that he ran past the 
second floor; it is your own, because your 
utterance was so indistinct that he could 
not understand you. I shall have to charge 
you for the unnecessary wear and tear on 
the machinery, the unnecessary use of 
power, the loss of the elevator man’s time, 
and the loss of your own time away from 
your desk.”” There were five gaping fools 
in the car who did not have the sense to see 
that he was joking, and these morons re- 
peated it as an example of petty tyranny. 

Even when the poor man died, leaving I 
don’t know how many millions to the 
Metropolitan Museum, parts of his will 
were subjected to criticism. I remember 
being at a large confused dinner party one 
evening shortly after the terms of his will 
were published, when the subject came up. 

The lady whom I had taken in to dinner, 
and whose name I hadn't caught distinctly, 
did not join in the criticism, but spoke in 
warm appreciation of him. She turned to 
me a little later and said: 

“That donation to the Metropolitan was 
a wonderful thing for Mr. Munsey to do. 
But the terms of it have been making a 
little difficulty for me.”’ She explained that 
she was on some committee charged with 
the job of collecting money for the Metro- 
politan, but since the papers had published 
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the news of his magnificent gift some of the 
regular yearly donors felt relieved of the 
necessity of contributing because of it. 
They didn’t understand that it wasn’t all 
to come to the Metropolitan at once in a 
lump; that it would be some time before 
its full benefits would be felt. 

‘Leave it all to me,’”’ I said easily, for I 
never know what to talk about at dinner 
parties and grab at any subject. ‘‘I’ll get 
the Metropolitan all the money it wants.” 

“I thought you were some sort of writer,” 
she said, looking puzzled. 

“Writing a column was a fad of mine for 
a while,” I said, ‘‘but nothing more than a 
fad. I used to dictate a column every morn- 
ing to one of my secretaries while I was 
shaving. My real interests are financial 
oil, railroads, rubber, real estate, mines, 
insurance companies—all that sort of 
thing. I'll fix up some scheme so the 
Metropolitan won’t have to worry or wait.” 

Really?” she said. 


The Column Falls 


“Surely,” I rejoined. And outlined a 
plan—which flashed into my head just like 
that!—-whereby the Metropolitan could 
get the entire benefit of Mr. Munsey’s gift 
even before they got the gift itself. 

“Tf you like,”’ I said, “I'll give you an 
introduction to my own banker, which will 
get you all the credit you want.” 

I was just about to go on and tell the lady 
that she could do a good deal worse than 
put all her own business affairs into my 
hands, when I caught sight of the place 
card by her plate and ceased to give finan- 
cial advice, perceiving that it was Mrs. 
W.K. Vanderbilt. To this day the Metro- 
politan Museum people have never con- 
sulted me about finance, and I don’t even 
know how they made out with regard to 
Mr. Munsey’s millions. I had a perfectly 
good plan for them too. The late President 
Wilson never paid any attention to me, 
either, when I used to write articles telling 
him how to run the Government. Theodore 
Roosevelt was the only President who ever 
listened to me, and even he never acted on 
any of the advice I gave him. These are the 
things that make a columnist wonder 
whether it wouldn’t be better to be serious 
all the time, if he ever wants to be taken 
seriously at all. 

Mr. Munsey twice offered to make me 
editor of the Evening Sun, but ] didn’t 
want office hours or steady responsibility. 
After I left the paper he very generously 
gave me back the copyrights to all the mat- 
ter 1 had printed in the Evening Sun in ten 
years. He was always more than liberal 
with me. I intended to dedicate a book to 
him, but he died before I got around to it. 
From the Sun I went to the Tribune, but 
before I did so I took a six weeks’ vacation 
and wrote as much good stuff as I could, so 
as to start in on the Tribune with a smash. 
They syndicated my stuff to twenty papers 
throughout the country, eight or ten being 
papers of the first importance. For two 
years and a half, on the Tribune, I did bet- 
ter stuff than I’d ever done before. 

Then I struck a spell where I couidn’t go 
on. I told the editor and proprietors. They 
were very liberal; they offered me as long 
a rest as, and any assistance, I wanted. | 
was nervously ill; it became an obsession 
with me that I must quit or die. I got to 
seeing that column as a grave, twenty-three 
inches long, into which I buried a part of 
myself every day a part that I tore, raw 
and bleeding, from my brain. It became a 
nightmare. Finally Mr. Ogden Reid, the 
proprietor of the Tribune, seeing that I 
really couldn’t go on, and was not just 
being stubborn about it, very kindly can- 
celed my contract, which still had three 
years to run, and I went away from there. 

Within two months I wanted to do a col- 
umn again, and was able to, and I’ve had to 
fight against the craving ever since. But it 
grows less with time—and never will | 
yield, so help me! I shall be firm till the 
end comes and I go away from here forever. 
~ Editor's Note— This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Marquis. 
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On Colonel Lindbergh's recommendation, 


he Iron Horse grows wings 


COLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
has been appointed Consulting Aero- 
nautical Engineer to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. He will choose the types of 
aeroplanes to be used, select the air 
routes, and pass on the qualifications 


of all air-pilots appointed. 


{ rail-and-air passenger service from 
New York, Philadelphia and other cities 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis was inaugu- 
rated September Ist. This was brought 
about through participation of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad with the North- 
west Airways, Inc., and the Transconti- 
nental Air Transport, Inc. 


ietive preparation for launching a 
18-hour coast-to-coast passenger service 
by rail and air has been effected by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad through its part 
in the formation of the Transcontinental 
fir Transport, Inc. 
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UN these developments of rail-and-air travel, 
the Pennsylvania is giving primary atten- 


tion to maximum safety and comfort. 


The planes on order will be all-metal and 
tri-motored; each motor of 400 horse power. 
“Intensive tests show that the planes fly effi- 
ciently on two motors and can be sustained in 
theairby one.” Veteran pilots will bein charge. 
Special provisions will be made for getting the 
latest weather reports. There will be emer- 
gency landing fields at frequent intervals along 


the carefully prepared routes. 


Comfort is not forgotten. On the 48-hour 
coast-to-coast flight, the passenger from New 
York, Philadelphia or other eastern cities, will 
travel overnight to Columbus on The Ameri- 


can, one of the Pennsylvania’s de luxe trains. 


Next morning after breakfast he takes an 


easy-chair in a twelve-passenger plane. 














an order has already been placed for ten all-metal tri-motored Ford planes 


There will be a pause for lunch at St. Louis; 
a second stop—and chance to stretch legs— 
at Kansas City. Another few hours of flight 
and he takes an evening Santa Fe train at 
Dodge City, Kansas. 

Next morning, at Las Vegas, New Mexico, he 

boards another big plane. He glides down 
to Los Angeles, late that afternoon, approxi- 
mately 48 hours after he left New York. 
In view of these varied developments, friends 
of the Pennsylvania will recall the words of 
George B. Roberts, former president of this 
railroad, when he said, thirty-six years ago: 

“The moment that this Company forgets 
that its duty is to be at the head of the list of 
the carrying companies in the United States, 
and ceases to have the ambition to become the 
first in the world, that moment do IT wish to 


pass from its management. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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‘World hamous 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes 


now made in three different shapes 


° EADING dentists and periodontists “~Pro-phy-lae-tie Bristle,” anchored se- 
4 (gum specialists) were consulted be- — curely to the brush handle. 
fore these three new Pro-phy-lae-ti¢ Just look for the world-famous yellow 
Brushes were designed. Clinical tests box... At all drug stores. 
were made. Forty years of manutactur- 


Only Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes 
can have this quality bristle 


ing skill were called on. 


In the light of modern dental sci- 
bie. oe are the best brushes that For over forty years this business has 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company has pro- been one of the world’s largest buyers 
of fine brushing bristle. A special grade, 

One of these three Pro-phy-lac-tics isthe very finest grade of springy, lively 
exactly right for you. You'll find it easy — tooth-brush bristle, has come to be known 
to choose—you'll find it easy to use. ag “Pro-phy-lae-tic Bristle” because this 
You'll wonder how you ever got along — was the kind our bristle-buyers sought 
with just any kind of brush. 


duced. But the price remains at 50 cents. 


out and demanded. We buy all the 


You can get the very color you like too 
-—red, green, lemon, orange, mulberry, 
and white. Each colored handle is trans- 


“Pro-phy-lac-tic Bristle” that is pro- 
duced, for use exclusively in Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brushes. Pro-phy-lac-tie 


Brush Company, 
Florence, Mass.., 
U.S. A. Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brush Co. 
(Canada), Ltd.. 
\lontreal. 


parent, super- polished, extra-strong. 











Bristles are the best for brushing that 
money can buy—a special blend called 


Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Most dental arches are 
full-formed and require 

this type of brush. 





Musso Pro-phy-lac-tu 

For teeth and gumsthat 
call for special care 
Massages as it cleans. 











Oval Pro-phy-lac-tic— 
Scientifically designed 
for sma'|, more sharply 
ova” dental arch. 






Leok for the vellow box when 

you buy Pro-phy-lac-tt 

Brushes It bears the Pro 

phy-lac-tu guarantee of com- 

plete satisfaction —or a neu ¢* 
brush FREE! 











Extra care without 


extra effort 


\ ILLIONS are discovering this sure 
{Vi way to healthier teeth and gums. 
They spend no extra time in brushing. 
They pay no more for brushes. But 
they've stopped letting chance choose 
their tooth brushes. 

Instead they let their mirror tell 
them what type of dental arch (teeth 
and gums) they have. A large dental 
arch, indicated by a full-formed face 
and mouth, and the Tufted Pro-phy- 
lac-tic is the choice. Smaller, more 
sharply oval features and arch call for 
a smaller brush, the Oval Pro-phy-la 
tic. But if gums are tender, these wise 
ones choose the new Masso Pro-phy- 
lae-tic. This brush suits both large and 
small arch. And—it massages the gums 
as it cleans the teeth. 

Make the simple mirror test. Then 
choose and use the Pro-phy-lac-tie de- 
signed for your specific dental needs. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


different in shape and size......... alike in quality 
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Haynes girls were back from Europe. 
But there hadn’t been any too much 
rain 

After dinner there was coffee on the ter- 
race, and Mr. Bannister Cheek joined them. 
They heard the blast of a horn at the turn 
of the hill, a roar, a whirling of great tires 
over gravel, and a laugh—a girl’s laugh, 
young and fresh and vital as the dawn. 
Gypsy, wrapped in a Spanish shaw], stirred 
in her long chair and sighed, but she said 
nothing. 

‘Really, Gypsy,” said pretty Mrs. Hen- 
derson in some dismay, “are we to have 
Felice Drew so soon again?” 

‘Felicejis all right,” said Gypsy. 

“She will want to play football or to 
wade in the pool or to pet with someone,” 
said Mrs. Henderson helplessly. 

“Felice is all right,’’ said Gypsy. 

‘Felice is messy. I hesitate to think,”’ 
said Mrs. Henderson, ‘‘what Felice may do 
to Arch.” 

There was a pause. Then Gypsy spoke 
““Who is Arch?” she asked clearly. 

““Why, Arch is here on the wall under the 
apple tree. Fancy, Arch, Gypsy not 
knowing your name!”’ A certain grimness, 
a tension in the air had reached even pleas- 
ant Mrs. Henderson. 

“Yes, ma’am. Names don’t matter,” 
said Arch. 

‘But they do matter. They matter ter- 
ribly,”’ flared Gypsy like a torch. ‘I am 
going to marry one.” 

“The name?” asked Arch, leaning at 
ease against the apple tree. 

‘Particularly the name,”’ said Gypsy. 
‘‘In marriage one thinks of one’s children 
and of keeping to one’s class and of 
‘a és 

““Honegger or Erik Satie or Debussy,” 
interrupted Mr. Henderson’s nephew. 
‘‘Bunk. In marriage one thinks of love.” 

Mr. Bannister Cheek, Jr., was a young 
man with a stiff, tight collar and a stiff, 
tight, unforgiving upper lip. He looked 
Mr. Henderson’s nephew up and down with 
his pale eyes, and nodded curtly and dis- 
missed him. He drew up a straight chair 
beside Gypsy’s long one and sat down upon 
it uncomfortably, incorruptibly, and drank 
his coffee. He did not loll or relax or speak 
to anyone but Gypsy. 

“Saw Simmons today,” said Mr. B. 
Cheek to Gypsy. 

Gypsy stirred, wriggled her toes, tingled 
all over with nerves just beneath her skin. 

‘Saw Simmons today,’’ repeated B. 
Cheek to Gypsy. ‘“‘Simmons says the greens 
have burned up, and if Simmons says the 
greens have burned up, you can believe 
that they have burned up. You can believe 
Simmons utterly,’ added Mr. Cheek. 

‘““Gypsy,”’ said Mrs. Henderson in some 
dismay, “‘ Felice is walking on the wall. She 
will fall off in the dark and kill herself.’ 

‘Felice is all right,’’ said Gypsy. 

““Oo—oo!”"’ screamed Felice at the mo- 
ment. ‘‘I’ve run into something big and 
mysterious. Oo! Tweeds! In the evening! 
Oo! Curls! Nobody I know wears curls or 
tweeds in the evening. It must bea tramp.” 

‘It’s Mr. Henderson’s nephew,’ ex- 
plained Mrs. Henderson weakly. 

‘*“Oo-—oo!”"’ screamed Felice. “I am fall- 
ing off the wall! One of my legs has gone 
off and the other is going! I’ve lost my 
silver slipper! Oo! Catch me, somebody !”’ 
A scramble, a laugh, an interval, a long 
silence. Gypsy stirred in her chair. Mrs. 
Henderson, in some dudgeon, gathered up 
her lace scarf and went into the house. A 
sigh. The moon was coming up. 

‘*Gosh, but you're strong,” said Felice. 

‘It’s nice on this wall. Are you married?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Mr. Henderson's 
nephew. 

‘‘Oo—oo! He says, ‘No, ma’am.’ I've 
never heard anyone say ‘No, ma’am’ be- 
fore. . . . Gypsy, have you heard him say 
No, ma’am’?”’ 

‘He has only said ‘Yes, ma’am’ to me,” 
said Gypsy. 
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ALMOST COZY 
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“Oh, do you like Gypsy better?’’ pouted 
Felice. ‘‘I am awfully pretty, too, and I 
am much more agreeable. I enjoy things. 
I am the only person I know who enjoys 
things at ali. I am not restrained.” 

“‘No, ma’am,” said Mr. Henderson's 
nephew. 

“Saw Griggs today,” said Mr. B. Cheek 
to Gypsy, ‘“‘and Griggs says one can pick 
up the Lansing place for a song.” 

“‘Who dropped it?’’ asked Gypsy. 

“Who cropped it? Lansing, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Cheek in some surprise. ‘Griggs 
says it can be picked up for a dirty two 
hundred thousand, and if Griggs says 
so oi 

“You can believe the greens have burned 
up,” said Gypsy. 

‘Don’t be absurd,” said B. Cheek stiffly. 
“* Are you trying to quarrel?”’ 

“‘Oo—oo! They’re going to quarrel,” 
confided Felice clearly from her wall. 

“Arch,” called Mr. Henderson peremp- 
torily from the doorway, ‘‘come on in.” 

““Oo—oo!”’ squealed Felice. ‘‘He’s try- 
ing to get you away from me! Mrs. Hen- 
derson went in and sent him out here. 
They think I’m dangerous for you.” 

“‘No, ma’am, they don’t,” said Arch po- 
litely. “I’ve got to sign some papers, 
ma’ani.” 

“Oh,” said Felice thoughtfully. ‘Are 
you richer than B. Cheek? You’re much 
better-looking.”’ 

“Eastern girls don’t think about the man 
himself,’ said Arch. ‘‘They think of his 
name and of his class and of their chil- 
dren y 

“T haven’t any children,”’ said Felice, 
outraged, ‘“‘and if I had I wouldn't think 
about them. I’d engage a good nurse.”’ 

““Arch?”’ called Mr. Henderson. 

“Yes, J. H.,”’ said Arch. ‘‘Coming, sir. 
It’s been a pleasure to meet you, ma’am.” 

He stopped briefly beside Gypsy’s long 
chair as he passed it and stood for an in- 
stant looking down. The moon had come 
up and looked down with him, smiling, but 
Arch Henderson did not smile. Even in 
the cool moonlight his eyes were hot. 
Gypsy, at a disadvantage in her long chair, 
stirred to get to her feet and face him, but 
thought better of it. She reached out and 
put her hand on Bannister’s arm. And Mr. 
Henderson's nephew went into the house. 

“Why are you pulling at my arm? 
asked Bannister, incensed and bewildered. 
**And why do you have that chap hanging 
about?” 

There was a pause. 

“I’m tired, Ban,’”’ said Gypsy. “Give 
me a week.” 

She lay still in her long chair after they 
had gone, looking at the moon and the 
shadowy Italian garden, and thinking her 
thoughts. She could remember one time 
when she had been cozy. It was before her 
father had died, before their crash, when 
she was quite a little girl. She and her 
mother had been coming home from Banff 
together— just she and her mother—no 
maids, no nurses, no anyone just she and 
her mother. They had walked down to the 
station from the hotel, hand in hand, and 
had stopped at a tea shop and had bought 
some little rolls and cakes of chocolate and 
fruit. It must have been in the late sum 
mer—September—for there was snow on 
the mountains and the sky was gray and it 
was cold. 

But the compartment was warm. Her 
mother had pulled down the shades and 
had taken off Gypsy's shoes and stockings, 
and had rubbed her cold little bare feet 
and had wrapped her up in a padded-silk 
dressing gown. Her mother had kissed her. 
And they had eaten their rolls and their 
cakes of chocolate and their fruit. They 
had made jokes and laughed, and it had 
been wonderful. It had been so cozy. 

When their crash came, they had sold 
Journey’s End and had moved into a hotel, 
but that hadn’t been cozy. And the schools 
Gypsy had gone to had always been bleak, 


especially the one at Montreux. The girls 
had shivered together and had piled wood 
into their porcelain stoves. But her mother 
had written regularly. Her mother had 
been a hostess at a hotel Gypsy had 
hardly been able to wait until she could 
grow up and go to work at something both 
noble and lucrative — manicuring or typing 
or teaching Greek roots or running a coffee 
shop. By eighteen she was forced to decide 
that teaching Greek roots was out, because 
before one can teach Greek roots one has to 
learn them, but she had lain awake at night 
planning her coffee shop. It would be cozy 
The coffee would be hot and strong and the 
milk would be sizzling and bubbling, and 
she would specialize on crumpets, and there 
would be an open fire. People would come 
into her coffee shop dripping and chilled 
and discouraged, and would go forth Alex- 
anders looking for new worlds. And some 
day she and her mother might have a little 
house together in the country, a little white 
colonial house with hooked rugs and ladder- 
back chairs—just she and her mother—no 
maids, no husbands, no anyone—just she 
and her mother. And then her mother had 
cabled that she was married to Mr. Hender- 
son and that he had bought back Journey's 
End. 

It grew cold on the terrace. The moon 
grew cold. Gypsy grew cold. Beneath her 
thoughts, almost submerged by them, had 
been her strained listening for the organ, 
but the organ was still. No one had come 
to call her in. Long ago she had established 
her independence of will, of action, her im- 
patience of restraint, her need of nobody. 
Mrs. Henderson would be playing cribbage 
with Mr. Henderson. Quite happily. Gypsy 
decided once again that she was a singularly 
fortunate girl_-a Gower about to be mar 
ried to a Cheek, guinea hen for dinner, 
thirty period rooms behind her, the Cheek 
diamond ablaze on her slim third finger, no 
one to call her in, but everyone in the house 
a-prickle because of her, on edge, on tip 
toe her mother because of her anxiety to 
keep everything pleasant, Mr. Henderson 
because of his devotion to Mrs. Hender 
son, poor Mortimer because of dust along 
a picture frame, and Mr. Henderson's 
nephew Reaching in her thoughts Mr 
Henderson's nephew, Gypsy rose up and 
went into the house. At the stairhead she 
met him. 

There was the pause with which shock 
troops meet in conflict. Then Gypsy spoke 

“I beg your pardon,” she said abruptly 
“TI thought you were stupid. It was my 
mistake.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Arch 

“Are you going to play The Lost Chord 
throughout the week?” asked Gypsy 

‘Yes, ma’am, I think I am,” said Arch 
mildly. 

“Why?” 

“T like it.”’ 

“But I don’t *.ke it.”’ 

“Tt'll grow on you,” said Arch 

“It won't grow on me,” said Gypsy. 
“It's simply mawkish music. When I hear 
it | want to scream.” 

‘“*Scream then,” sard Arch Screaming'd 
do youa lot of gor xd, ma’am.’ 

“Of course,” said Gypsy thoughtfully, 
“if I wished to be really childish in my 
methods I could have the power turned off 
in the organ.’ 

“T’ve got a little mouth organ with me,’ 
said Arch 

Gypsy paled. Even her lips went white 
‘*How unsportsmanlike,” she said breath 
lessly, ‘to find one’s weak spot and and 
tunnel into it.”’ 

‘You have to reach the casing of a blaz- 
ing gusher, ma’am,” said Arch gravely, 
“before you can shut it off 

That night Gypsy did not try to sleep 
She propped herself up on a row of lace- 
bordered little baby pillows and stared 
ahead into the dart She caught herself 
back from the edge of sleep now and then to 
listen for the organ, although she knew that 


at three o'clock in the morning this wa 
absurd 

Long ago Gypsy had promised to go t& 
Mary Andrews’ for the WeeK, but now she 
wouldn't go. The Gowers did not rur 
away. She hadn't realiy wanted to go to 
Mary Andrews’, and she hadn't ‘really 
wanted to stay at home. Staring into the 
darkness, Gypsy realized fully for the first 
time that her life was made up of doing 
things she didn't want to do, going to 
places she didn’t want to go to, seeing peo 
ple she didn’t want to see, hearing things 
she didn’t want to hear. She didn't want to 
hear Felice Drew scream ever again. She 
didn’t want to see dust along a picture 
frame. She didn’t want to feel the tension 
when her mother looked quickly, appeal 
ingly, at her and then quickly, appealingly, 
at Mr. Henderson. She didn’t want to live 
in a great, chilly, italian house. She didn't 
really want a black-marble tub. She didn't 
want to bea drone and a sybarite and a 
martinet and a nuisance, but her mother 
had held up her hands in dismay at the 
suggestion of a coffee shop 

Her mother had said that Mr. Henderson 
would be distressed, rebuffed, that people 
would talk, that it would be in the papers, 
that it had been partly for Gypsy that she 
had married at all. Her mother had cried, 
and never in ali her life had Gypsy been 
able to bear having her mother cry. And 
when Gypsy came to think of it, she found 
that she didn’t really want a coffee shop 
much after all. So she had decided to marry 
Bannister. She didn't want very much to 
marry Bannister. She didn't like his hands 
They were predatory, chilly, Cheek hands 
She didn’t like to have Bannister run his 
hand under her chin and tilt up her face 
and kiss her. It was like kissing someone 
through glass. But with Bannister she was 
glad the glass was there 

She woke at noon to find a note from her 
mother beside the glass of orange juice or 
her tray 

“Darling,”’ her mother had scrawied in 
haste. ‘“‘Someone has died in Chicago and 
we go in somebody's private car. Wearing 
my gray Callot, suitable for half mourning 
Use my face cream and don't frown. Last 
night I saw a wrinkle 

Gypsy was stretched out in her long chair 
on the terrace late that afternoon when Mr 
Henderson's nephew, bareheaded and in 
riding clothes, came ip the steps He 
looked well in his riding clothes. He was 
big and brown and broad-shouldered, and 
his nose was all right 

Good afternoon, said Gypsy 

“Oh, hello,” said Arch, and the con 
versation ceased. He sat down on the wall 
under the apple tree. Gypsy looked at a 
cloud 

‘Il haven't heard The Lost Chord te 
day,” said Gypsy idly 

‘That's so I've been too busy Got 


the folks off this morning Rode this after 


noor 
Alone a 
No. With that gir ast night— what 
her name? Felice?’ 


‘Felice is all right,” said Gypsy 


‘You bet,” said Mr. Henderson's ne phew 


He sat on his wall and smoked Gypsy 
looked at her cloud ‘Tired he asked 
“Oh, ves, said Gypsy drearily M: 


bones ache 
Just how old are you? 

“Twenty-two, said Gypsy, but | 
dance alot. I play merrily about 

‘I missed you the other time I cam: 
New York Where were vou 

‘“How should I know Maybe in I 
ida England. I visit 2 lot 

‘You weren't at the wedding 


‘No,”’ said Gy} SV 


This time the pause was shorter. He x 
off his wall and pitched away his cigaret 
“I'm going to town ® said W i! 


you going to do 
Nothing 


Continued on Page 67 
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LEA DERS HIP 
In Style ~ Quality ~ Veear 


A. L.—in two-tone black and silver 
gray, with clock. Richly conservative 
and extremely popular 
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quiet originality of design 
which is the choice of we 
dressed men today 


Granite most interesting, 

this plaid of contrasting grays 

—and im perfect key with 
latest style trends 





























Canyon—a beautiful combi- 
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has made REALSILK socks 
Jamous the world over 


| HE new year finds carefully dressed 
men insisting on two points in their selec- 
tion of socks—originality of design and 


conservatism. 


Rich but subdued colors, unusual but 


quiet designs—these still have the call. 


Realsilk’s leadership in these style trends 
is illustrated by the five outstanding pat- 


terns shown above. 


These are Realsilk Super-Service silk 
socks—typical of the great variety of pat- 
terns and colors offered by Realsilk in 


silks, wools, silk-and-wools, lisles. 


When you inspect them you will marvel 
at their richness and beauty. When you 
wear them, you will be impressed by their 


amazing durability. 


Each sole is doubly reinforced. Toes 
and heels are doubly strengthened with 
special processed lisle. There are two thick- 


nesses of garter band. 


Realsilk Super-Service Socks are con- 
tinually being subjected to the strenuous 
friction test (patented) to satisfy our experts 
that the materials and workmanship will 
withstand the hardest wear. 


THE New 


We urge you to inspect this new line of 


Realsilk socks, to examine them carefully 
at your leisure—at home or in your office. 


They are never sold in stores. 


If you are not being called on regularly 
by one of our Representatives, we suggest 
that you telephone the Realsilk Office in 
your town for an appointment—without 
obligation on your part. The Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 
250 branch offices in the United States and Canada 


Consult ‘phone directory for your local office 
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‘*No lover tonight? No Cheek?” 

“No.” 

“You poor thing,”’ said Arch, his hands 
in his pockets, looking down at her in her 
long chair. 

“I’m not a poor thing. I’m all right.” 

““You’re all wrong. How about 
coming in to town with me?” 

**What to do there?”’ 

“Just dinner and a show.” 

“I’m too tired to dress.” 

He stared. ‘‘But you are dressed,"’ he 
said. 

Gypsy looked up at him and her eyes 
crinkled. What a simpleton! ‘I’ve seen 
all the shows and eaten all the dinners,”’ she 
said, but she was balancing it idly, and he 
knew that she was. He clinched his hands 
suddenly, violently, in his pockets. Turn- 
ing away from her abruptly, he walked back 
to his wall. 

They drove in together in Gypsy’s road- 
ster—that is, Arch drove and Gypsy sank 
back into her corner. He let her alone in 
her corner. He didn’t object when she took 
off her hat and let her hair blow. So far as 
he was concerned, Gypsy might not have 
been there at all. 

‘“What do you do in Texas?”’ she asked 
suddenly. 

He came back to her with a start. He 
looked at her and then away from her. 

“Work,” he said. ‘‘Play. Love.” 

**So usual,” sighed Gypsy. ‘‘I thought 
hoped—that Texas might be different.”’ 

“Why should you have hoped that Texas 
might be different?’’ he asked curiously. 

But Gypsy shrugged and that ended it. 
He didn’t pursue it or insist. They had 
their dinner and their show. On the way 
home it rained. 

“‘Do you want the top up?”’ he asked. 

“No,” said Gypsy. “I like it.” 

“Then put on your hat.” 

“No,” said Gypsy. ‘‘I like it.” 

Mr. Henderson’s nephew stopped the 
car. Fumbling about in the dark, he found 
Gypsy’s hat. He lifted Gypsy’s feet off 
her hat and dusted off her hat and put it 
on her head and pulled it down over her 
ears. Zank—jerk. Gypsy was quite eclipsed 
by her hat. 

“Stand up,” said Arch. 

“I’m all right,” said Gypsy, vaguely 
pushing up her hat. 

“You're all wrong. You're spoiled and 
stubborn and high-handed. Just by look- 
ing at people you freeze their blood. I 
feel sorry for J. H. I feel sorry for your 
mother good-natured, inoffensive, easy- 
going people Po 

“‘Goanead,”’ said Gypsy sweetly. ‘‘ Don’t 
stop. Who else do you feel sorry for? Ban- 
nister?”’ 

“Bannister at birth,’ said Mr. Hender- 
son’s nephew, ‘“‘was the original, gold- 
medal, goggle-eyed effigy infant of the 
world. I won’t sit in the rain and talk 
about Bannister. Bannister is a _ bore. 
Stand up.” 

She sat. She hummed a little tune, and 
her tune was a bit of The Lost Chord. But 
Arch didn’t listen to Gypsy’s tune. Zank 
jerk. He had Gypsy on her feet and stuffed 
into her raincoat and buttoned up smartly 
in it to her chin. Then he wrapped her up 
in the rug. He held down her protesting 
arms ind wrapped her up like a sausage, 
and because she was by now quite helpless, 
he lowered her into her seat. And he 
banged her hat down over her ears again for 
good measure. 

Stuffed into her sausage, Gypsy sat in her 
corner and let the rain pour down. It 
poured down over her hat and over her 
nose, and once, when she opened her mouth 
to sneeze, some drops ran into her mouth. 
The drops were salt. So Gypsy knew that 
she was crying. 

When they reached home she went sod- 
denly up the staircase, and he disappeared 
into the dark depths of the house. He 
hadn’t bothered to say good night, thought 
Gypsy drearily, letting her raincoat drip 
on her bathroom floor, getting into her fur- 
lined slippers, her warmest quilted-satin 
dressing gown, tying the silk cord about her 
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with cold, nervous, shaking little fingers, 
getting it into a knot. Gypsy’s bones were 
aching pretty badly, and where her heart 
should have been, there seemed to be a 
hole. And then there came a knock at her 
door —a peremptory, masculine knock —and 
her heart must have been there, after all, 


for it distinctly stirred. Gypsy could feel 
it, stirring, pounding 

“Hot milk!"’ cated a peremptory, mas- 
culine voice through the door. ‘‘ Put you to 
sleep.”’ 

He had it on a tray when Gypsy opened 
the door. He had it in a stout, covered 
chocolate pot of majolica, with a majolica 
bowl to pour it into. He had some little 
biscuits and a salt spoon of salt and a 
fringed kitchen napk When Gypsy lifted 
the cover off the majolica pot and looked 
into it, the milk was sizzling. It was bub- 
bling. 

Gypsy looked up at him and said noth- 
ing. She just looked up at him and he 
just looked down at her. She hadn't 
washed her face. Her eyelashes were still 
wet and curled up. There was a smudge on 
her nose. Her hair had come down. She 
opened her mouth to thank him, but noth- 
ing came forth, for her voice was gone. So, 
after a moment, he ran his hand under her 
chin and frowned down at her and closed 
for her her stupid, inarticulate mouth. He 
ran his hand down over her smudged nose, 
flattening it momentarily. He ran his hand 
over her head and mussed up her hair and 
pulled some of it smartly. 

“*Lock your door,” he said, shutting it in 
her face. He waited until she had locked it. 
Gypsy heard him running down the marble 
stairs. 

The organ greeted her in the morning 
with a joyous, dancing, ridiculous Lost 
Chord. Gypsy sat up in bed with her 
fingers in her ears, waiting for the end of it, 
and when the end came it began all over 
again. It was beginning for the fifth time 
when Gypsy walked into the music room. 
At the console he sat in a full shaft of daz- 
zling light, and surprisingly enough he 
looked to Gypsy like a painting she had 
seen somewhere of someone blond and 
powerful and Greek who was driving the 
chariot of the sun. 

“It doesn’t grow on me,” 
shutting off the power. 

“It brought you down here,” said Arch. 

“Only to shut it off. It’s not art,” said 
Gypsy. 

“It’s human,” said Arch. “It’s someone 
seeking for something wonderful. It brought 
you down here.” 

“I’m not wonderful,” said Gypsy. 

They sat on the terrace in the morning. 
They drove to the village in the afternoon 
to send a telegram. At the telegraph office 
Arch got out, stepping over the side of the 
car. 

“May I come in with you?” 
Gypsy. 

“Why not?” said Arch. 

He opened the door and held out his 
hand, but she ignored the hand. She 
drummed on the desk while he wrote his 
telegram. She read it over his shoulder. 

“The St. Edmunds Hotel, New York,”’ 
she said sharply. ‘‘Tomorrow? Why, Sat- 
urday makes your week.” 

Arch looked at her. ‘‘Got to get home,” 
he said. 

“Why?” asked Gypsy, pounding her lit- 
tle fist on the desk. ‘Why? Why?” 

He looked away from her. ‘‘Got to get 
home,” he said. 

He talked a good deal on their drive back 
from the village, but it was all about Mr 
Henderson. Gypsy sighed when she heard 
that it was all to be about Mr. Henderson, 
but she listened, and efter a while, like a 
portrait drawn by a rapid sketch artist, she 
began to see Mr. Henderson. For the first 
time, beneath the strokes of Arch’s terse, 
swift sentences, Mr. Henderson emerged 
for Gypsy. The Mr. Henderson who 
flapped his napkin and chatted with his but- 
ler, who had married her mother and ab- 
sorbed her mother and taken her away 
from Gypsy, began to take form as a force, 
an entity, a man whom Arch loved. For it 


said Gypsy, 


asked 
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appeared that J. H. Henderson had taken 
Arch in as a baby, had washed him, fed 
him, walked the floor with him, kicked out 
the Mexican nurse. That, for Arch, clinched 
matters — kicking out the Mexican nurse 

As background there emerged for Gypsy 
a hot country——dust, chaparral; men on 
horseback coming through the night: ar 
American mining engineer, Arch’s father, 
shot to death from ambush; an American 
girl, Arch’s mother, shooting herself to 
death; an American baby, Arch, dirty and 
hungry and untended: a drunken nurse 
stretched out flat on a dirt floor. Into this 
picture rode J. H. Henderson alone on 
horseback. To Arch, a hero, ademigod; to 
Arch, forever after, both father and mother 
J. H. Henderson alone on horseback, car 
rying a double-barreled shotgun Into 
wild country the Government couldn't con 
trol— guerrillas, bandits, bad men—J. H 
Henderson calmly riding. J. H. Henderson 
killing two men with his double-barreled 
shotgun, dismounting, finding the baby, 
finding a can of milk, heating it, feeding 
the baby, burying his brother's wife, burying 
his brother, putting over them rude crosses, 
taking off his hat and saying a prayer, 
kicking out the Mexican nurse, riding out 
with the baby in his arms, across the border, 
home. Lifeinitsstrongest colors. Lifetaken 
at the peak—love, violence, sacrifice, suf 
fering, death 

They dined together that night formally 
and almost in silence. Gypsy in one of her 
loveliest dresses —an amber tulle shading to 
russet. Gypsy with color on her lips, pow- 
der on her nose, her hair bound close about 
her small head, and the Cheek diamond 
ablaze. Gypsy looking like beauty, fash- 
ion, distinction, money, family, East of the 
East. Arch in dinner clothes, looking very 
brown, his eyes very blue in the candlelight. 
Arch silent, restless, disturbed, looking 
even bigger than usual in his dinner clothes 
Phaeton driving the chariot of the sun 
West of the West. 

After dinner the night turned cold and 
Mortimer lighted for them the logs in the 
small library. Mortimer drew the black 
velvet curtains across the long windows, 
whisked up some dust from the writing 
table with his clean handkerchief and car- 
ried away some fading roses which Miss 
Gypsy might see. Miss 
Mortimer, but she did not turn her head 
Mortimer, for all that it mattered, might 
have been dusting and whisking in a fog 
somewhere off the coast of China. 

Gypsy sat on one olive-green sofa and 
looked at the fire Arch sat on the other 
olive-green sofa and looked at the fire 
The clock ticked—the black marble minia- 
ture of the tomb of the Medici which Mr 
Henderson had bought in Florence 

“The clock is going tonight,” said Gypsy 
lazily in some surprise , 

“It says twenty minutes of three,”’ said 
Arch in some surprise himself 

‘Is it twenty minutes of three 

“We've just had dinner. Gosh, what a 
clock! Let me break it.” 

**Just when the poor thing has begun to 
go?’’ said Gypsy 

They looked at the fire 

“Cozy, isn’t it?” said Arch 

Gypsy turned her head. ‘“‘Did you say 


’** she asked, and her voice sounded 


Gypsy heard 


“It never goes.’ 


C-COZY - 
frightened 

‘The fire,”’said Arch. ‘‘ Drawn curtains 
Coffee. The clock. Just you and me. Of 
course,”’ he added matter-of-factly, ‘‘ you're 
much too far away for real 

‘*Where should I be?”’ asked Gypsy 

**Over here,”’ said Arch ‘But I might 
muss up your dress.” 

They looked at the fire. Gypsy did not 
move. They had been together all day 
Neither of them had thought of anything 
else than the other from the time of their 
meeting At ten o’clock Gypsy rose 
spread out her skirts and yawned 

**You’ll be going in the morning before I 
am up,” she said. “‘So, good-by.” 

Arch stood beside his sofa. When she 
crossed to him and held out her hand, he 
shook hands with her and dropped her 
hand and clasped his own behind him 


coziness.”” 





“So, good-by,” said Gypsy again 
‘Good-by,” said Arch 
“I'm still spoiled and stubborn and hig! 


handed,” said Gypsy You'd better stay 
out your week.’ 
‘Can't,” said Arch 
‘Because of business?’’ asked Gy] 
‘I've forgotten that I have a busine 
‘Felice?’ 


‘That girl? No.” 
They looked at each other 
Me?" asked Gypsy then brave 1) 

‘From the first moment,” said Arch, } 
hands behind him Didn't you know” 
She stood fcr a moment, hesitating, ur 
certain. Then she walked to 
‘Well, good-by,”’ she said 

“*Good-by,” said Arch 

She looked back at the fire, 


the door 


at the room, 


at him “Almost cozy,’’ she said 
*Almost,”’ said Arct 
She went up the marble staircase. She 


went to bed. Propped up on her row oi 
baby pillows, she stared into the dark 
Eleven o’clock—-midnight Her life was 
mapped out for her, her course 
had been such a violent, sudden attraction 
Such sudden, violent t} ngs did not last, 
could not last 
out. She turned over and buried her face ir 
her little pillows Where he 
have been there was a hole 

It was very late when she heard the or 
gan. One o’clock— two— she had lost track 
of time 
the organ, her heart racing, her mouth dry 
With her fingers in her ears she listened un- 
til the organ was through, and wher 
through, it began all over again. She got’ 
into her fur-lined slippers, her quilted dress 
ing gown, tying the cord about her with 
shaking fingers, getting it into a knot. S)} 
opened her door and sped on fly ng, tur 
slippered little feet down the great stair 


case, across the marble squares in the hall, 


They burned themselves 


heart should 


She sat up in bed at the sound of 


t was 


down the Persian carpet between the ci? 
quecenio sofas He 

strained in the candlelight. He 
when he saw her coming. She 
into hisarms. She hid her face against him 
She was shakir 

overwhelmed. T 

were wet when | 


looked white and 
tood up 
ame straight 
g all over, overwrought, 
he palms of her little hand 
e Kissed them Her lashes 
were wet when he kissed her eyes shut 
Her hair had come dowr He ran his hand 
under her chin and turned up her face and 
kissed her mouth 


She was overwhelmed, overwrought. She 
clung to him The Cheek diamond was 
gone 

‘Don't go in the morning he begged 
over and over again I am happy wit! 
you, just sitting in a corner in the rain 
happy — cozy 

‘I've got to go in the morning,” he said 

He carried her upstairs in | irms, and 
at every ste] of the marble staircase he 
kissed her At her door set her down 

‘Lock it,” he ordered her 

She wept, linging to |} r Dor t gol 
the morning. Don't go! 

He shut her away behind her door and 
waited until she had locked it. She heard 
him running down the stairs. In the morr 
ing she came down so early that she it 
prised the parlor maid at her dusting, but 
he had gone 

She sat on the terrace and Bannister 
came 

“That chap gone 4 4 good thing too,’ 
said Bannister ‘The sort of c} ip to carry 
dynamite about with him. 

‘He doesn't need dynamite,” said Gy 

‘The Hendersons are onl nthe ¢ aS 
of millionaires,”’ said Bannister 

‘*Who cares? "said Gyps' 

“Pretty glum, aren't you?" said Bar 
nister ‘Your shoe’s untied Gy} 
looked at her shoe I came t i you 
about the I insing place nt ued Bar 
nister Prope tt I te ( st t 
The greens 

‘Have burned uy said Gypsy rec 
lessly Who cares 

Bannister rose His collar looked stiffer 
than usu his uppe p mor niorg ng 

‘Il love you , said Bannister stiff 


‘*More than any 
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would grace the head of my table. You can 
take Saucy Queen over any fence. Your 
tennis is fair and your bridge is better. 
But you've got a damnable queer way of 
not playing up. I love you. You, as the 
saving goes, have got rather into my blood. 
But the Cheeks’ wives—play up.” 

“TIT can’t play up, Ban,” said Gynsy, 
worn out with it at last. “I’m sorry. I’m 
She slipped the Cheek diamond 


finger 





through.” 
on ner 

“Through!” said Bannister, aghast. 
“You're ditching me? The Cheeks have 
never been ditched.” 

“Felice would elope with you today, 
Ban,” said Gypsy, “and then I'd beditched. 
Felice would play up.” 

“Felice,” said Bannister, clutching at his 
pride, staring at the diamond in the palm of 
hishand. “Felice.” 

“Pelice is all right,” said Gypsy. ‘Haul 
down my pennon, Ban, and fla:nt Felice 
before the world. Felice will love the ring 
and the Lansing place and the greens.” 


mattered most at the moment—sophistica- 
tion. Sophistication had come to mean 
that you talked unambiguously, read a 
book, recognized the latitude of the divorce 
laws and wore revelatory clothes. And the 
sophisticated Caroline imagined that no 
illusions whatsoever were left to her. 

Caroline slipped into a chiffon garment 
and drew on chiffon stockings. A summer 
house in Magpie Canyon hardly set off the 
fragility of boudoir clothes. Martha re- 
frained from saying that the shop windows 
of Michigan Boulevard made no appropriate 
provision for Western exile. 

“The West,”’ Caroline said, “confines its 
maid service to the railroad trains.’’ She 
looked, with sudden anger, at the far wall 
of the canyon as revealed by a window, and 
turned to her sister. ‘* Wiil you tell me why 
you stand for this desert? Will you tell me 
why Jay Storrs gave up the certainty of a 
partnership in Storrs, Storrs and Amory 
and came out in the sticks to raise wheat 
and steers?’’ 

“Not steers, darling; wheat and fruit... . 
Yes, I'll teil you. It was having to direct 
a battery in action without a gas mask.” 

“Oh, T. B. I missed all that and I keep 
forgetting you're the war generation. So 
you gave up the pick of the better North 
Shore brokers and married the disabled 
hero. You made yourself a sort of Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. That was patriotic of you. 
But then, belles were always sentimental, 
weren't they? It wasinthetradition. ... 
Thank heaven I'm hard-boiled.” 

Caroline fingered a wave into the lus- 
trous, abbreviated hair above her forehead, 
and then began, absorbedly, to lacquer 
cheeks and lips and ear tips before the in- 
adequate mirror. She selected an imma- 
terial frock and Martha, supplying maid 
service, held it in a circle for her to rise into. 
Caroline did contortions to pass all of her- 
self before the mirror. Really, the effect 
was charming; Caroline understood the 
machinery of stage management. 

‘There!’ she said. ‘All this ought to 
be a severe strain on Lorrie Ware’s inhibi- 
tions. He'll sublimate this dress into re- 
newed fervor for the world’s work. You 
don't object to having a tiresome longing 
around the house?” 

“IT always liked Lorrie. He was a com- 
plete guide to what the North Shore was 
believing at the moment. If he’s grown up 
and gone to work, I'll probably find him 
charming.”” Martha determined, impul- 
sively, to put an end to the mystery. ‘‘I’m 
more concerned,’ she said, “‘about the 
anonymous guest you’re expecting.” 

Caroline sat on the bed, hands quiet at 
her side, and looked steadily at her sister. 
“You haven’t asked, which is admirable, 
but you've hinted, which is vulgar. I'll tell 
you; if he’s coming he ought to be here 
soon, and if he comes, it means my stand- 
ing is high. He isn’t gentle at all; he isn’t 
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“Felice,” said Bannister, standing in a 
dream, turning the Cheek diamond over 
and over. A sob rose in Gypsy’s throat. 
Poor Ban. 

“Felice,” said Ban. 

When he had gone she fled upstairs to the 
leather closet and pulled out a bag. She 
put a few things into the bag—tortoise 
shell from her dressing table, her fur-lined 
slippers, her amber tulle dress. There was a 
wrinkle of concentration up and down her 
pretty forehead between her eyebrows. 
She noticed it as she pulled on her hat. She 
sped down the hall to her mother’s dressing 
room, found a jar of her mother’s face 
cream, sped back. 

She walked to the station, carrying her 
bag. She rode to New York sitting in a 
dusty red-velvet seat. There were peanut 
shells on the floor which crunched when 
she moved her feet. The train was crowded. 
Everyone seemed to be going to New 
York. From the station she called up his 
hotel. He might bein. He might not. She 
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had about fifty dollars with her. That 
might be enough to take her te Texas. 
It might not. There was some trouble about 
the connection—a delay. Life taken at 
the peak —— 

“Hello,”’ said Arch. 

She went faint for the moment. She 
hadn't eaten her breakfast. She hadn't had 
any lunch. 

“Hello,” said Arch again. ‘‘ Who is it?” 

““Me,” she said faintly. There was a 
buzzing in the telephone, in her ears. She 
was crying. “‘Come and get me, Arch. At 
Grand Central—on a bench near the 
door—like an immigrant, Arch, with my 
bundle. The Gowers follow their men ——” 

“Am I your man? You're following me? 
This is a question of all your life, Gypsy. 
If I get you, I keep you. You'll be a wife, 
Gypsy—my wife.”’ 

There was a buzzing in her ears. Life 
taken at the peak ——— 

“The bench nearest the door, Arch,”’ said 
Gypsy. 
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the sort that our amiable incompetents are 
supposed to know. He’s hard-boiled and 
he counts for something. Dad has been 
psychotic about him. He’s afraid I'll marry 
him, except when he’s afraid I won't.” 

Thespeech, Martha thought, was defiant. 
Caroline was being headstrong without any 
provocation; the sort of adolescent bra- 
vado that was at once pathetic and damna- 
bly annoying. She picked up the dress that 
Caroline had discarded and hung it in the 
insufficient closet. 

“Well,” she said, ‘“‘which will you?” 

“T'll probably leave that to Stan.” 

“‘Oh—Stan.” 

“Stanislaus Onegin.” 

Here, Martha perceived, was an in- 
tended effect, for Caroline had thrown back 
her head to display much stubbornness and 
much more pride. Martha was supposed 
to be impressed and probably horrified by 
the name, but unhappily she hadn’t heard 
of it. Stanislaus Onegin—it sounded 
vaguely like a baseball player or a prize 
fighter. No doubt a prize fighter, for ball 
players weren't sensationa) enough, even 
as home-run hitters, to make dad send the 
child out'of Chicago. Caroline seemed a 
little impatient of her sister’s ignorance; 
something, obviously, must be said. 

“‘Russian?’’ Martha asked. 

“At least you read the papers! This is 
the sticks; you're a backwoods mother, I 
know. -But don’t tell me there’s an ex- 
Chicagoan anywhere that doesn’t have the 
Chicago Bulletin follow him. to the end of 
the earth. . . . Haven’t you ever heard of 
Stan Onegin?”’ 

‘IT seem to remember something about 
an opera ~ 

‘Stan doesn’t sing. He is in the papers 
though. The Bulletin has been preaching 
a holy war against him, wants Cook County 
to destroy him.”’ Caroline became defen- 
sive and painfully intent. ‘I don’t want 
to hear a word against him. I'll leave with 
him one minute after you've said it.” 

Be canny, Martha! This is that curious 
disturbance you’ ve pointed out to her. “‘ My 
dear child, your sensations don’t interest 
me, and the West never interferes with any- 
one. If you want to run off with your 
pugilist, go akead; or if you want to enter- 
tain him here, there’s plenty of room. That 
is, if he comes.” 

“‘I told him where I was banished to. If 
he doesn’t, it will be the first place he hasn’t 
followed me to since I met him three months 
ago at the Big Top.” 

“The Big Top? I don’t remember it.” 

“Darling, you've no idea how Chicago 
has grown since you married into retire- 
ment. Don’t think the Big Top isn’t 
marvelous. Stan owns it; it’s his head- 
quarters. There have been two machine- 
gun fights there. It’s full of the most 
case-hardened, delightful, desperate beer 
runners.’’ Something had sent strong color 


into her cheeks. Caroline had shown an 
emotion that wasn’t furtive or derisive! 
But, Martha decided, she didn’t like it any 
better for that. The child added, 
“I’m always hoping to be on time for a 
gang war.” 

“You haven't been yet?” 

“‘No,”’ Caroline spoke regretfully, “‘but 
Stan has promised.” 

Martha sighed. The permanently ado- 
lescent were very difficult and it was no 
wonder that dad had been annoyed. Caro- 
line had gone to the fringes of the under- 
world with a sense that doing so was 
adventurous, and there had picked up a 
roadhouse ;ceper whom she had no doubt 
paraded for the North Shore. Like the 
first kinkajou she had. The North Shore 
had a way of dramatizing its adolescence; 
one season you dispensed with brassiéres 
and cultivated the Little Movie art; the 
next you took sun baths in a rowboat off 
the lake beach and gave dinners in the black 
belt. This particular refinement was, on 
the whole, rather loathsome. Was it only 
the desire to be fashionably daring that this 
Mr. Onegin satisfied in Caroline, or was 
there some necessity to go as far afield as 
necessary for excitement? The nervous 
sy:tem that required the stimulation of ex- 
citement was, Martha thought, rather 
repellently like one that had to be fed 
increasing dosages of drugs. How did you 
cure it? How did you make Caroline 
realize that she was only silly and not at 
all splendid? 

“‘Excitement,’’ she announced senten- 
tiously, ‘‘is something that only neurotics 
and adolescents crave. I suppose you're 
both, permanently. Have you tried driv- 
ing an automobile blindfolded down Mich- 
igan Boulevard?”’ 

“Well, I buy my underwear; I don’t 
make it. . . . Frankly, I don’t like belles, 
my dear. I couldn’t ever make you under- 
stand why I like Stan Onegin. But get 
this: I don’t trouble myself about second- 
raters.” 

But another exhaust had set up the 
stammered echo of the cliffs—an exhaust 
that Martha recognized. The dusty, ranch- 
battered touring car shot across the bridge, 
plowed through loose gravel and stopped 
at the front steps. Martha hurried out to 
it, while the children appeared from no- 
where to throw themselves on their father. 
Jay kissed her the next moment, and, 
promptly, Laurence Ware kissed her too. 
That was very charming of Lorrie, she 
thought, and he was very much grown up. 
Oh, noticeably grown up. Jay was intro- 
ducing Professor Perrin, an elderly man 
with the hopeless sunburn that never be- 
comes tan, and Elmer Dennison, the special 
correspondent of the Bulletin whose column 
was Chicago's daily incense of adventure. 
The rest of the expedition, Jay explained, 
had entrained for the Mesa Verde. but these 
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It rained as the train slid out of the tun- 
nel. The compartment windows were wet. 
One of Gypsy’s feet had gone into a puddle. 
But the compartment was warm. Her 
husband pulled down the shades. He 
pulled off Gypsy’s hat and flung it away. 
He ran his hand under her chin and lifted 
her face and kissed her mouth. Kneeling, 
he took off her wet shoes and stockings. 
He warmed her little bare feet in his hands 
and kissed them and slipped them into her 
fur-lined slippers. He wrapped Gypsy up 
in his camel’s-hair bathrobe. She and her 
husband were going home to Texas to- 
gether—just she and her husband—no 
maids, no anyone—just she and her hus- 
band. 

“After I’ve kissed you again, Mrs. Hen- 
derson,”’ said Arch, “‘we’ll have dinner 
sent in.” 

He kissed her again. They had dinner 
sent in. They made jokes together and 
laughed. And it was wonderful. It was so 
cozy. 


three had stolen a coup!¢ of days for trout 
fishing. 

Professor Perrin was a forthright man. 
“Not this stream right at your doorway?”’ 
he asked. ‘“‘That wouldn't be possible.” 

Jay grinned. ‘‘Few ever actually climb 
out on the bank to bark at you. But they’re 
so thick you'll hardly need flies.” 

The professor wasted neither speech nor 
effort, but dragged a duffel bag from the 
car, produced a rod case, and made 
straight for the creek. 

Dennison said, ‘I can wait to wash. For 
three days, Mrs. Storrs, aboriginal Amer- 
icans have deposited dust on me. Would 
you prefer me to rehabilitate myself 
outside?”’ 

“Not if they left you only dust. I’ve 
come to be realistic about the Indian. I'll 
show you where you're to sleep, Mr. Den- 
nison, and I'll introduce my sister. For—I 
forgot to tell you, Jay—Caroline is visit- 
ing us.” 

“Caroline!’’ Lorrie Ware dropped his 
bag. ‘‘That changes the prospect.” 

Jay moved inside to greet the girl in per- 
son, at the far end of the veranda, Denni- 
son trailing with him. Martha stepped 
back and took Lorrie’s arm; after all, he 
had generously kissed her and was entitled 
to advice. 

“Yes, she’s here, Lorrie, but I believe 
there isn’t any reason to parade one’s 
emotions.” 

“You know how habits persist,” he said 
mildly. ‘‘ But, dear little mother, I’ve been 
marvelously self-controlled of late. If I 
stage a tableau for Caroline, it will only be 
because she needs frequent stimulation.” 

“She needs a slam on the jaw. Nota 
pulled punch either.”’ 

Lorrie did not wait for the judgment, 
Caroline appearing at the steps, flanked by 
Jay and Dennison. Oh, she was pretty, 
Martha admitted. Her restlessness was 
already a little appeased by the mere ar- 
rival of admiration. So long as people 
agreed that Caroline was desirable, she was 
in good health. 

““Were there any aborigines that could 
erase my image from your memory?” she 
asked indolently over Lorrie’s hand. 

Jay said, “If the image means anything 
to you, Carol, don’t be snooty about red- 
skins. Lorrie resents and punishes any de- 
preciation of them.”’ 

In ten years Jay had acquired a fair 
Western drawl; he loosed his words in the 
unemphatic derision that was native to the 
region. 

Martha smiled; he was a good counter- 
feit of the autochthonous article. Also, 
he was annoyed by Caroline—as he gen- 
erally was, as most adults were. And Jay 
was certainly grown up. 

“Thanks, Jay,’’ Caroline said. ‘‘It’s 
sweet of you to explain Lorrie. What really 
ails him, though, isn’t admiration of the 
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red man, but a neurosis. I’ve been telling 
Martha about it.” 

“We're such simple people in the 
West ra 

Lorrie amiably interpreted: ‘‘A neurosis 
is this year’s display. Last season you 
equipped yourself with a defective thyroid, 
but conversation about that was, on the 
whole, too clinical. A neurosis is a secret 
that you share with the whole world. The 
North Shore was certain, ultimately, to 
perfect exhibitionism by making it expen- 
sive. I haven’t any, of course, but Caro- 
line is shot full of them.” 

“Me? I haven't a shred.” 

“No inhibitions, of course. But you're 
subject to delusions periodically, and com- 
pulsions ride steeplechase all over you.” 

‘Lorrie, there simply must be a squaw! 
Only a new love could nerve you to talk 
like this.”’ 

“This necessity for spinal shudders, for 
instance. That’s good for a long, informa- 
tive talk any time. I’ve heard about a new 
one that probably intensifies the shudder. 
A beer baron, isn’t he?” 

It was immediately evident that he had 
shifted Caroline from the offensive to 
the defensive. Martha found meaning in the 
abrupt disappearance of disdain from the 
girl's bearing. Her eyes went hard, but 
not aggressively 

‘‘Nothing lower than the throne. King, 
not baron, Lorrie. It’s Stan Onegin.” 

‘* After all,” he said, ‘‘there are psychia- 
trists in the world. One might be able to 
help you. About that shower, 
Martha?”’ 

Martha led him away, vaguely alarmed, 
but still grateful. 

‘*Thanks,”’ she whispered. ‘‘ You have 
developed self-control.” 

**My mistake was in not taking up neu- 
rology. She’s a case history, Martha; 
she’s a hospital indication. If she deeply 
desires a Napoleon, why doesn’t she make 
overtures to a football player?” 

Martha decided that the science of an- 
thropology had done wonders for Mr. 
Laurence Ware, and left him whistling. She 
was exhilarated by the presence of guests 
too infrequent in the mountains. She 
resolved to impress Wang Too with the 
import of Professor Perrin and Mr. Denni- 
son. Thank heaven, Bill Nourse had 
brought melons and raspberries; she would 
explain, loyally, that their incomparable 
flavor was due to the volcanic ash in the 
soil. Ten years ago, she recalled, she 
couldn’t have told which of them grew on 
bushes. That was about all she had ever 
had in common with Caroline. Certainly, 
she had never insisted upon what Lorrie 
called the spinal shudder; she had made 
no fetish of excitement. Was Lorrie right, 
she wondered; was the secret of Carol only 
a distorted desire to know and share dis- 
tinction? 

The poor child! She had desired distinc- 
tion and achieved blatancy, desired Na- 
poleon and achieved a beer runner. 

Martha stopped short. The beer runner 
was coming to Magpie Canyon! At this 
very moment, perhaps, he was chugging 
over the last few miles. He was actually 
coming here, materializing not as an erratic 
but comfortably distant notion of Caro- 
line’s, but a real presence. And it wouldn’t 
do; it simply wouldn’t do at all. To sit 
down at table with an outlaw, to accept 
him under the assurance of one’s sister! 
‘“‘Be loyal, Martha,”’ she cautioned herself, 
“‘your traditions require you to be a hostess 
to your guest. The newer technic of nee- 
dling beer will make an excellent topic to 
discuss at table, and you must show an 
appreciation of his professional hazards.” 
But she couldn’t quiet her apprehension 
with that flippancy. They were more than 
apprehensions; she was downright scared. 

She resolved to sink the unfamiliar emo- 
tion in housewifely effort and went to the 
cook shack to supervise Wang Too. Com- 
ing back, however, she met Mr. Dennison, 
considerably freshened, at a bench in the 
dooryard where he had assembled a fly rod 
and was threading a silk line through its 
guides. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Perrin is only an enthusiast, Mrs. 
Storrs,”” he explained. ‘‘I’m quite crazy. 
Sometimes I travel without a typewriter, 
but never without a rod.” 

“You'll like our creek. If you don’t, 
there are many others within reach. ; 
Is there a Stanislaus Onegin that keeps a 
road house?”’ 

“Stan Onegin?” 

“Tell me about him.” 

“The Big Top Inn, west of the city. Till 
recently it was a show place, scenic rather 
than dangerous. Young spendthrifts took 
their girls there to taste the underworld in 
safety. But a couple of months ago--I’m 
out of touch, you understand. I’ve been 
with this expedition, and before that I had 
other assignments out of town. Careers in 
the beer war develop rapidly. I knew 
Onegin as a pleasant-enough saloon keeper 
who liked newspapermen, paid his levies to 
the Bagatti+ brothers and did what they 
told him to.” 

Martha felt an inner constriction that 
seriously hampered her speech. Also, the 
cottonwoods all about seemed a little 
unsteady. 

“Then what 

“You've heard that Onegin has come up 
in the world, grabbed off the opposition 
half of the beer racket.” 

“Thadn’t, no. That must be-—-that must 
be exciting.” 

Dennison nedded. A moist leader, from 
an aluminum box, went in deft loops on the 
end of the line and he studied the confused 
brilliance of a fly book. 

“There was an argument. Anonymous 
forces put Joe Bagatti on the spot and blew 
him in. Antony went away. For three 
days there was literally no one in control of 
the beer racket. When this chaos ended, 
Stan Onegin had moved up to the top. No 
one quite knows how. It was as if a section 
hand had taken over a railroad.” 

“It isn’t civilized!’’ Martha protested 
‘“*Things like that don’t happen in civilized 
places.” 

““My paper agrees with you. But it 
doesn’t abandon the profitable homage that 
makes it possible.’”” Dennison decided that 
two yellow Mays were called for, and af- 
fixed them to his leader. He rose and 
swung a creel from his shoulder. ‘‘ Unhap- 
pily, I can’t carry waders all over the coun- 
try. . . . Qh, it’s a mistake to think that 
you can invent a machine gun and confine 
its use to legalized idealism, Mrs. Storrs 
And our national admiration for Jesse 
James impels us to make up _ heroisms 
about mere murderers. The beer war does 
excellently by two of our passionate fe- 
tishes—-efficiency and the under dog.”’ 

He made off downstream, after an ami- 
able gesture of inattentien. Martha cried 
despairingly, ‘‘He’s coming here!’ but 
realized that she had only whispered. The 
cottonwoods were really behaving abomi- 
nably. They were practically waltzing, and 
her throat was tight. She must find Jay. 
Jay must do something. A beer king, a 
murderer was coming to dine with them, 
coming to make love to Caroline. . . . Jay 
had shaved and was gratefully rubbing 
lotion into his wind-tanned cheeks. She 
took his hand with a gasp of relief and 
reassurance. 

“Caroline! This year’s insanity is a 
bootlegger, Jay. Mr. Dennison says he’s 
the biggest one, the head of the beer 
racket--Stan Onegin. He'll be here any 
minute. To call on Caroline.” 

““T see." The comforting thing about 
Jay was that she never had to be coherent. 
He translated her without effort. ‘It’s the 
reliable line —Carol running open-armed to 
life so she won't miss experience. A boot- 
legger is to be bracketed with a passion or 
an appendectomy. Well, be Western, my 
dear, and sisterly——welcome Carol's guest 
and be hospitable.” 

Actually, though her throat was stiff, she 
could grin. Jay was tonic. ‘It’s got to be 
stopped— Caroline, I mean.” 

Jay smiled. ‘It’s possible that your 
father has spoken those very same words 
and tried to make them good. I’m an ad- 
yenturous soul, my dear, I’m given to wild, 
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idealistic undertakings, but I wouldn't try 
to stop Caroline in anything. Hadn't 
I better go see that Perrin isn't lost?” 

‘Jay, you don’t realize. She's in deadly 
earnest. He's a thug, he shoots people 
he’s the underworld.” 

“‘Listen!’’ Jay held up a finger. There 
was disputation, very shrill, and perhaps 
combat in the dooryard. “Elizabeth has 
pirated a hornet’s nest from Jay Junior, or 
he’s resented her latest superiority by sock- 
ing her with ? bowlder. You'd better go 
out and be maternal, dear, and forget about 
what Ware calls Caroline’s neuroses 
There’s some hope she'll grow up in time, 
but if she doesn’t there are still your own 
children.” He listened to further outcries 
‘“‘It must be a hornet’s nest.”’ 

It wasn’t. It was only a melon stolen 
from Bill Nourse’s supplies and inequitably 
divided by Elizabeth. Martha did justice 
between her offspring. Then it was no 
longer possible to suppress emotions by 
calling them silly. It might be silly to see 
visions of Caroline in the underworld, wear 
ing a diadem of automatic pistols while 
miscellaneous desperadoes sniped at her 
with machine guns. It might be silly to 
behold Jay lying in his own blood as the 
result of an inept remark to Stanislaus 
Onegin, but if it was silly it was also inev- 
itable, and she couldn't help it. Something 
had to be done—had to be done. All this 
wasn't credible, but someone had to put a 
stop to it. 

She became aware, now, of discord on the 

eranda, discord possibly more adult than 
that occasioned by the division of a melon, 
but quite as noisy. How unlovely Caro- 
line’s voice was when it climbed into the 
upper register! Probably she thought that 
she was being impressive; she wasn't; she 
was only making an uproar. Martha ap 
proached the house, pausing to tap on the 
doorpost 
Caroline said through 
the screen. “‘I’m sure Lorrie would like an 
audience for all this. If there could only be 
a camera somewhere, and a microphone!”’ 

Oh! Martha perceived that this was 
more than a skirmish, was an engagement 
in full force. Mr. Laurence Ware was try- 
ing, at her entrance, to erase a deep scowl 
in favor of his customary grin of amiable 
unintelligence. And Caroline was—why, 
Caroline was just about in tears. That 
whatever was going on—was a formidable 
achievement for Lorrie. Carol had never, in 
all her life, cried because of any emotion 


“Oh, come in,” 


except being thwarted, and she had given 
that up, even in childhood, as uneconomical 
of energy. She could only be angry at 
Lorrie now, but even so, that was a 
triumph 

Lorrie had turned to Martha. ‘ You've 
heard about this thug; he’s coming to meet 
the family, I suppose. That's a young girl's 
dream of romance given flesh. Carol read 
about living dangerously and grew wistful 


for adventure, and so she picked up 
bootlegger in a road house, and lo! he was 
something vivid and splendid. He lived 
she’s told me so He took 


pointed out all 


dangerously 
her on tours so she'd see 
the brigand barons. He drove her round 
where people had been shot, and that made 
her spine quiver with romance. There's a 
place chipped out of the stone walls of a 
cathedral. A machine gun did that while 
heroes died that beer might still be cheap 
To Carol it was a shrine. They'd lived 
dangerously Good Lord, Martha, can't 
you have the girl examined?” 
Caroline, in a cold fury, also faced 
Martha, who felt suddenly that when Caro- 
line wanted justification something memo- 
rable had already been ac¢ omplishe d 
““Anyway, it’s a man that runs risks 
Nobody is ever likely to take a shot at 
Lorrie Ware, or Jay Storrs, or these an#wmi 
guests of yours that get worked up over a 


fish.” 

““Get that,’ Lorrie said. ‘“‘Get that, 
Martha; it’s important. Something has 
gone out of our bloodless modern | fe it's 


the sharp edge of danger — and these hipless 
debutantes of the North Shore are sorry 
Life was really real, get me, in the days 
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I wish you all a Happy New Year 


and a full measure of success! 


Watch This 
Column. 
Our Weekly Chat 
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HIS column has appeared unin- 

terruptedly in The Saturday 
Evening Post since July 15, 1922. 
During that time, it has been read 
by millions. It has caused untold 
thousands to write to me, and | 
have personally answered every 
letter. | sincerely believe that | have 
the largest personal correspond. 
ence in the whole wide world. Do 
you read this column? If not, why 
not? If so, how long have you been 
reading it? Have you ever written 
tome aboutits contents? Are these 
chats interesting and informative? 
Do they help you in your choice of 
pictures? Is there anything you 
would like to know which this 
column does not contain? 


—C.L. 
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when the war whoop rang out over Fort 
Dearborn. Carol is desolated because she 
“an't sweat over a plow and tie on some- 
one’s scalp that’s been partially loosened. 
What she asks of life is a sharp sense that 
there’s danger in it. Without a shot in the 
irm, mind you; she evokes all this without 
the aid of drugs. So, lamenting that adven- 
ture has died, she chases around to places 
that this beer thug tells her are dangerous.” 

‘I could travel from Gary to Waukegan 
with you and feel perfectly safe every inc] 
of the way,” Caroline informed him. “The 
ynly risk you run is getting bawled out by 
a traffic cop 

“You've tried that often enough to know 
t's flat, huh? But a cop makes your spine 
shudder when you think he may come 
a-shootin’ any minute.” Lorrie flung him- 


nto a steamer chair. ‘‘ What a hick you 





e, Carol! What a come-on for the boob 
gatherers. This thug tells you you're liable 
to get shot, and you go tiptoeing round a 

ttle speak-easy that’s under police pro- 
tection and as safe as a drugstore. He tells 
you yarns that you'd laugh your head off at 

you read ‘em in the Bulletin, and you 
swallow the whole act like so much choco- 
late Gad, I'd like to go on on of these 
I ilgrimages through the underworld, where 
color and zest and heroism and the ancient 
vigor of male men “s 

‘*He’s something you never were. He's 
risking his life for what you drink in safety.” 

“Listen,” Lorrie directed Martha won- 
deringly; “you hear it too. I’m not 
crazy~—-that’s what she’s really saying. 
Get that—the contemporary knight, Robin 
Hood of the West Side, the picaro Pole from 
Cicero. Shouldn’t she have been kept from 
the movies during the impressionable 
years?” 

There was, obviously, little control left 
to Caroline. She lay back in her chair, 
striving to be An indolentiy contemptuous 
sophisticate in chiffon stockings and lizard- 
skin slippers, but her cheeks were running 
high with color and her eyes were much too 
bright and her voice had begun to shake. 
Martha deeply appreciated Mr. Laurence 
Ware; he had successfully disturbed an 
ego hitherto unshakable 

“Don't forget it, Lorrie,” Caroline said, 
desperately sardonic; ‘Stan Onegin, any- 
way, belongs to the sex you’re only sup- 
posed to. He’s a man; he runs a man’s 
risks. If I married you I'd never need to be 
anxious. No, thanks, Lorrie, I'm not taking 
any. I'm net able to get my thrills from 
making my own underwear and bossing a 
Chinese cook. I'm not marrying just a 
college and some wholesome advice.” 

“Oh, sorry, Carol; all back orders can- 
celed. I thought you knew. It’s been some 
time since I last applied, hasn’t it?”’ 

“What!” 

Martha, inwardly blissful, watched her 
sister's cheeks burn brighter still, while 
incredulous amazement fairly radiated 
from her 

‘Sorry. My new trade requires and in- 
stills adult emotions, my dear, and you 
simply haven't got "em, you know. : 
Oh, don't stage a tantrum, Carol, it would 
only prove my thesis I’ve given up 
my ambition to supply your spine with its 
daily shudder. It’s a swell spine, I grant 
you, but only anthropological bones make 
a bid for my permanent interest these 
days ” 

The slam on the jaw! Martha had lived 
to see it, and a lively gratitude to Lorrie 
Ware filled her heart. This was coming to 
Caroline—oh, decidediy it was coming to 
her—and should have been even more pub- 
lic than it was. It brought Caroline, flam- 
ing, to her feet. Incredulity fought for 
mastery with her wrath, but Mr. Laurence 
Ware did not evaporate, did not even 
crumble, but merely smiled back at her. 
Emotion of such violence, Martha was 
sure, must spill into action of some sort. 
She expected Caroline to assault Lorrie 
with fists or movable furniture, but Caro- 
line stood poised for another long moment 
and then suddenly turned away and 
stamped on loud heels out of the house. 
The sereen door banged explosively. 


THE SATURDAY 


Lorrie faced Martha, his smile slowly 
fading out. She said, ‘‘Something of this 
sort was bound to happen. There’s no ex- 
pressing how much Caroline needs it. I’m 
profoundly in your debt.” 

“Look.” Lorrie, lighting a cigarette, dis- 
played a hand that shook. ‘This habit we 
spoke of, sister—it’s hard to break. . . . 
Oh, it’s a mistake not to encourage a child 
to grow up. Someone told Carol how at- 
tractive danger was, and so she decided this 
thug must be quite lovable. Remember the 
shy girls, thirty years ago, that dreamily 
awaited the prince who would come 
a-riding? That sort of thing would gripe 
Carol unbearably. She fancies there’s a 
sharp difference between that and this male 
bozo who’s magnificent because he might 
take a shot at someone.” 

‘Did you mean all that, Lorrie?”’ 

“Who knows? I found myself gabbing. 
That sort of thing ferments and eventually 
spills over. There’s a neurosis striding 
about, Martha; it may be Carol's, it may 
be mine, it may even be Onegin’s.”’ 

‘He'll be here, probably. We can inves- 
tigate.” 

“If he comes,”’ Lorrie said reflectively, 
“and if I see Carol doing any prince wor- 
shiping, something tells me I'll take a poke 
at him.” 

“Lorrie, don’t be a fool!’’ Martha said 
sharply. All the apprehensions that this 
love scene had temporarily quieted awoke 
and began prodding her. ‘‘There’s been 
plenty of drama here. I’m too delicate a 
woman to want it spilling over into melo- 
drama.” 

“It’s a hard habit to break,” he said. 

She started up, resolved to find Jay and 
make him contrive a miracle. If an enor- 
mous bowlder could be rolled down a 
mountainside at the right moment, if some 
means of disarming this beer king could be 
invented, if a posse of cowboys and sheriffs 
out of a Western film could be summoned! 
She wouldn't put it past Lorrie to do just 
what he said. Neither—she stopped 
short—neither was it unlikely that Jay, 
who wasn’t strong on tact, might have 
reached a similar conclusion by himself. 
Martha felt queer. She was shaking, which 
was idiowic, and she suspected she was go- 
ing to ery, which was far worse. 

Professor Perrin was emerging from the 
cook shack, whither he had taken a catch 
of trout that had reduced him to almost 
unintelligible delight. Martha heard her- 
self saying something that probably had a 
meaning, but hardly proceeded out of in- 
telligence, and brushed past him. Professor 
Perrin was too charming a man to be made 
an impromptu murder witness. She had to 
find Jay. She had to find him. 

He was back of the house, inspecting the 
spruce bunks that Bill Nourse had built. 
And he was with Caroline—and Lorrie 
wasn't the only man about who could 
bully her. 

“It’s in the tradition that you give the 
stranger bed and board for one night,”’ he 
was saying. ‘‘I don’t see the sense of it, but 
I subscribe. Then he gets out. See to it, 
my dear, that he does.” 

“You're very polite to my guests, aren't 
you? If he has to go, I go with him.” 

That, Martha already began to suspect, 
was mere bluff. It failed. ‘“‘As you will,” 
Jay said. ‘“‘I’m not interested in your be- 
havior, only in my house.” 

‘“*Suppose,’’ Caroline inquired, her voice 
more than half blurred—‘‘suppose he 
won't go?” 

“Well,” Jay said equably, “if he won't, 
I'll throw him out.” 

Caroline laughed contemptuously. 
“You're so handsome, Jay, I’d be depressed 
to see you a corpse.’’ It was her last effort. 
She crumbled suddenly and, turning to 
Martha, actually sobbed. ‘‘ Why is every- 
one so rotten to me?”’ she demanded hys- 
terically, and turned toward the house. 

It was a charming afternoon, but prob- 
ably not yet at its best. Martha took Jay’s 
arm, wondering how she could phrase her 
fears in sufficiently mild a form not to seem 
ridiculous. It was incredible, of course. 
Caroline couldn't be fool enough to let a 
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murderer follow her about. A gunman 
couldn’t be coming to Magpie Canyon. 
Neither Lorrie nor Jay could possibly be 
contemplating taking action against him. 
These things belonged to the impossibili- 
ties. But they didn’t. It was all just as 
bad as she feared. No doubt worse; she 
didn’t have enough imagination to foresee 
just how terrible Stanislaus Onegin could be. 

“Caroline,” Jay said reflectively, ‘‘ex- 
hibits a variant of the hero-worshiping 
folly. It’s possible to expect her to grow 
up some day with a bang. Meanwhile, the 
temptation to give her a good slam on the 
jaw is sometimes almost irresistible.”’ 

“Lorrie administered one just now. I 
think that’s why she’s crying.” 

“There's a lot to that boy. More than 
it’s right to waste on Carol. Let him ad- 
minister a few more. Yes, and the treat- 
ment is indicated for the beer king.” 

“No, Jay!’ She was clinging tightly to 
his arm, and it was of overwhelming im- 
portance to make him use his good sense. 
**Don’'t be idiotic, Jay. Don’t let Caroline 
tempt you to be a fool; one’s plenty. 
He’s—-don't you understand, he’s danger- 
ous! They're cold-blooded. They’re kill- 
ers. Like rattlesnakes.” 

“Heads up,”’ Jay said carelessly. ‘“‘He 
won't bring an army.” 

That slow draw! seemed to her a rather 
unnecessary affectation. He couldn’t be so 
calm——not possibly— while she was behold- 
ing intensified and multiplied visions of 
bloodshed. He grinned at her, but she 
stamped her foot. 

“Don’t be crazy, Jay. One fool per fam- 
ily is enough. I’m not ready for widow- 
hood.” 

He grinned again, waved his hand and 
dodged aside into the cook shack. Martha 
echoed Caroline’s lament: ‘* Why are they 
so rotten to me?” 

Wang Too came to tell her, unnecessarily, 
that dinner would be ready in three-quarters 
of an hour. There was something hopeful 
in that—the day was ending and maybe the 
beer king would not arrive till tomorrow. 
Mr. Dennison came in from the creek, as 
innocently happy in the capture of trout as 
if no destruction hovered over the Storrs 
household. The shadow of the cliff had 
filled the depths of the canyon with laven- 
der mist, while the peaks above it began to 
turn carmine. It was too lovely a place 
for murder. 

Her heart suddenly choked her. Another 
exhaust was rippling back from the cliff. It 
pulsated in a dramatic crescendo. There 
was a flash of yellow on the road across the 
creek, a heavy thunder at the bridge, and 
an incredible sedan shot through the loose 
gravel of the dooryard and stopped at the 
steps—a sedan with the wheelbase of a 
heavy truck, a sedan with the thrust-up 
chin of European design, painted an unbe- 
lievable gilt. It roared with open muffler 
for a moment, flames bursting out behind, 
and then stopped in a shocked silence. 

One door of the sedan was opening. And 
Caroline had flung out of the house and was 
running on vivid heels to the man who 
emerged through the door. He leaped to 
the ground and held her in his arms. She 
raised her lips. 

“T’m not fond of that,’ a voice said 
quietly at Martha's side. 

She was aware that Lorrie had joined 
her. Jay was at the door of the cook 
shack, and Bill Nourse and Wang Too 
were gaping through a window. Why 
didn’t Jay come and support her? She 
couldn't possibly stand up much longer. 
She might join Professor Perrin, who was 
staring with frank amazement at the sedan 
from the bench where he had been arrang- 
ing his tackle. Dennison, too, was with 
him. 

Mr. Stanislaus Onegin released Caroline, 
after kissing her with deep appreciation. 
Martha was impelled to keep staring at 
him, as if fascinated by something ophidian 
in his face. Ophidian, she told herself, was 
right. Crotalus confluentus, prairie rattle- 
snake—the syllables played a repetitious 
delirium in her mind. Why, he was hardly 
more than a boy, quite possibly younger 
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than Caroline! That was right, she realized; 
in his profession you began young and 
finished not much older. 

She loathed his pale, rat-sleek handsome- 
ness. A city type, the pallid killer. This 
was the metropolitan mutation of the West- 
ern bad man; much more dangerous, much 
more efficient. She pressed a hand tight 
over her mouth. She wouldn’t scream—she 
simply wouldn't. 

“This new car, Stan!’’ Caroline was cry- 
ing. ‘‘What is it? Where did you get it?”’ 

“That was Joe Bagatti’s car, baby.” 
The beer king’s voice did indeed issue 
obliquely from the turned-down corner of 
his mouth. It was low but raucous, like 
the tone of a clarinet with a split reed. ‘‘I 
just took it over. That’s a wop car; she’d 
set you back eighteen grand on the open 
market. Eighteen grand, baby—that’s 
serious money. I made it in three days 
from Chi.”’ He surveyed the silent and 
spellbound audience. ‘‘These your folks, 
baby?” 

Caroline swaggered. ‘‘ Martha, I'd like 
to present Mr. Onegin. Mrs. Storrs, 
Stan, my sister. The youth beside her is Pro- 
fessor Ware of the university. He collects 
bones and reforms debutantes. The hand- 
some man coming up is Mr. Storrs. You'll 
meet the rest of them from time to time.” 

Martha rallied her flabby muscles sternly. 
One must be a hostess even to gunmen who 
might practice their profession at any mo- 
ment. Jay would expect her to do him 
credit, but what did one say to a beer king? 
It might be too suggestive to inquire about 
his health, and inquiries about the state of 
his business seemed inept. Neither could 
she ask how many people he had had to 
destroy recently. 

“You’re—that is, you’re staying to 
dinner?” 

““Sure,’’ Stan Onegin said graciously, 
and dismissed her from consideration. He 
turned to Caroline, ‘‘You like the outfit, 
baby?” 

Lorrie remarked impersonally in Martha’s 
ear, ‘‘The man who says ‘baby’ is outlawed 
from every protection of hospitality.” 

Martha did not like the calm antipathy 
in Lorrie’s voice. Could he actually be 
thinking of something dangerous? Could 
Lorrie really have meant what he said? She 
frantically gripped her fingers into his arm. 

But Caroline was exulting in that impos- 
sibly gilded sedan. ‘‘It’s magnificent, Stan. 
Is it for business?” 

“*Look!’’ He swung open the doors and 
beckoned his audience forward with a sweep 
of the arm. He pounded what seemed 
abnormally thick upholstery. ‘‘ Feathers. 
She’s stuffed with feathers.” 

Jay had approached from one side and 
Mr. Dennison from the other. Jay said 
ecstatically, ‘‘Feathers—hanged if it isn’t. 
What’s the point, exactly?” 

“This buggy is safe,” Onegin explained. 
“‘She’s built to stop bullets. But if they 
got through the tin, they wouldn’t get 
through the feathers. An inch of feathers, 
brother—that’s an inch of steel. : Didn’t 
you know about feathers?” 

“T can’t say that I knew about feathers.” 

Mr. Dennison was carefully inspecting 
the car. ‘‘That’s Bagatti’s old Italia,’ he 
said. His eyes roamed over Onegin with a 
mysterious recognition that alarmed Martha 
even more. “I’ve seen it often enough on 
the West Side. May I ask what you’re do- 
ing with it?”’ 

Oh! Martha bit back an outcry—that 
was offensive, that was dangerous. And it 
had its immediate effect. The youthful 
beer king shot out his jaw belligerently. 

“LT said it was Bagatti’s. He checked out, 
see? I took it over. They put him on the 
spot.” 

“Ah, yes.”” Dennison’s gaze wandered 
curiously over that pale, dangerous face. 
“T see. Well, it’s a good machine still, I 
imagine.” 

“But,” Jay inquired, ‘‘suppose the bullet 
doesn’t strike the feathers? What happens 
if it hits the glass?”’ 

Caroline laughed derisively. ‘‘Jay lives 
in the sticks, Stan. He isn’t abreast of 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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Continued from Page 70) 
progress."" She loftily explained to Jay, 
‘“* All Stan’s cars are safe. They have to be, 
in his business. He’s driven me all about 
Chicago and I| was as safe as if it had been 
Magpie Canyon.’ 

‘“Idyllic,”” Lorrie whispered. 
pastoral, like an old poem.”’ 

The beer king said, ‘‘ Bullet-proof glass, 
brother.”’ 

He made a rapid gesture and Martha 
screamed. The squat, blue gun that had 
appeared in his hand seemed a yard long. 
A crashing report came back from the cliffs, 
split in a dozen echoes. She had seen flame 
n the deepening shadow of the canyon and 
a sharp reek of powder was in her nostrils. 

‘Look!" the beer king said pridefully. 
He pointed to a rainbow-hued blotch in the 
windshield, a center of honeycombed glass 
with radiations like a spider web round it. 
‘See? Just a bubbie. She’d stop a ma- 
chine gun just as well. At that, I'll havea 
new glass put in when I get back to Chi.” 
He swaggered— yes, he was actually strut- 
ting. He handed the gun to Jay. ‘‘Auto- 
matic pistol, see? - I always carry it. Latest 
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model.” 

Jay accepted it reflectively. ‘‘Oh, yes. I 
believe I saw one in the Army.” 

Martha wondered how many other guns 
were concealed about him. One in the coat 
and one in his hip pocket, probably, and a 
knife under his lapel, and brass knuckles 
and a sandbag distributed variously about 
him. That was the convention. Not only 
the movies observed it-—-and the movies 
doubtless set the mode for the beer war 
but even the newspapers. Mr. Dennison 
could tell her Really, she mustn't 
tremble quite so visibly. Her legs were dis- 
gracefully betraying her. 

Onegin undoubtedly had his audience. 
He held it for the full value of the scene and 
then turned majestically to Caroline: ‘‘ Like 
to try out the bus, baby?” 

“Oh, Stan! Can I drive?” 

“Sure. It’s safe enough here.” 

Caroline climbed happily in behind the 
whee!. Then, with no interval at all, she 
was on the ground again. Martha wasn’t 
sure how Lorrie had escaped from her 
clutch, but,he had. He had moved swiftly 
forward, hauled Carcline out of the sedan 
and thrust her quite rudely away. 

“I’m not in favor of this ride,”’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘ You keep out of this, Carol.” 


“No. Waita minute,” Barr cutin. “Just 
a minute, sergeant."” He was drumming 
with his finger tips again. He pursed his 
teeth and sucked his lips audibly. After a 
moment he said: ‘Send one of the boys 
yver an’ get the old man.’ He turned to 
Flenger: ‘““There’snosense in makin’ trouble 
over these things. when it ain’t absolutely 
necessary. The easiest way is always the 
pest ‘ 

He turned back to the sergeant. ‘Pick 
out a good man,” he instructed. ‘‘Have 
him go over to Donohue’s place an’ get hold 
of Donohue himself. Get the old man out 
zn’ take him home. If necessary, make him 
think he’s pinched till you get him out of 
the place.” 

The sergeant smiled. ‘‘ Very good, sir. I 
guess that’s the best thing to do, all right.” 

“Of course it is,’’ Barr said confidently. 

The sergeant left. Flenger growled: 
‘‘Why go to so much trouble just because 
some old bum gits a snootful?”’ 

‘**You know as well as I do,”’ Barr pointed 
out, ‘‘that Donohue's place is supposed to 
be closed. He caught a thirty-day suspen- 
sion of license less than two weeks ago!”’ 

“That's his lookout,” the lieutenant in- 
sisted. 

‘**Why have trouble that can be avoided?” 
Barr asked again. ‘“‘The easiest way is al- 
ways the best, Paddy.” 

Flenger shrugged impatiently. 

‘Well, you go on out to your new sta- 
tion,”’ he said suddenly. ‘“‘I’ll stick along 
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“Hey, who's this guy, baby?’’ Onegin 
asked. 

That pale, evil face seemed to Martha 
agonizingly dangerous, poisonous, reptilian. 
Onegin had moved within arm’s length of 
Lorrie and was glaring his question at 
Caroline. The girl didn’t answer it, but 
reached bacxward for the support of the 
bench from which Perrin had not stirred, 
and stood there while rouge showed car- 
mine as her cheeks paled. Scared! Martha 
hypnotically whispered. Reason enough. 
She herself wouldn’t stand up more than 
another minute. 

‘*Who are ycu, bo?” the beer king de- 
manded, restoring his attention to Lorrie. 

‘I’m a purist. I’m an agency for the 
suppression of people who call women 
‘baby.’”’ 

There was no shot! Martha saw Lorrie’s 
shoulder hunch convulsively, heard the 
sharp smack of a blow, and realized that 
the first fight she had ever seen was in prog- 
ress. She moved six or seven unsteady 
steps and threw herself upon Jay. Quite 
ungently, he thrust her away and stepped 
nearer the dust that was already rising 
from the ground. 

**But he'll shoot him,”’ she murmured, 
trying to scream. ‘‘He’s covered with 
guns.”’ 

The dust, or something, was impene- 
trable. Maybe it was the dancing circle of 
cottonwood trees. She couldn't see, she 
couldn’t make out what was happening. 
Nauseating sounds reached to her; men, 
she now knew, hit hard. Still, there was 
no shot, though she probably would die 
when it came. It must be the dust; she 
could see only a commotion that circled 
and eddied. But everyone else seemed to 
be seeing Jay and Dennison and Professor 
Perrin, wide-spaced, tensed, absorbed. 

Then someone was on the ground, and it 
was the beer king; but he didn’t shoot. He 
stood up sectionally and the dust was swirl- 
ing again while those nauseating sounds 
beat into Martha’s ears. But he was on 
the ground again. Lorrie was winning! 

The beer king rose to a sitting position. 
Suddenly, there was no longer dust or com- 
motion, but only a vast clarity in which 
everything was motionless and silent. 

The beer king said chokingly, ‘All right, 
fella. You win. I’ve had enough.” 

Still he didn’t shoot. The realization 
that, after all, he wasn't going to, sapped 
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the last firmness from Martha’s knees. She 
slumped abruptly to the ground and hugged 
those worthless knees with both arms. It 
was possible, now, to observe, to look at 
Caroline and discover the shamed and ter- 
rified expression in her eyes. And to see a 
red welt on one of Lorrie’s cheeks and a 
fleck of blood on his lower lip. She was 
going to speak about that, but Caroline 
spoke first. 

The girl’s voice was shaking, absurdly 
timorous. ‘Lorrie, are you hurt?”’ it asked. 

Lorrie didn’t answer. For something 
new was beginning, on behalf of Mr. Den- 
nison. The newspaperman strode over to 
the dazed beer king, whose face was mot- 
tled, and pulled him unceremoniously to 
his feet. 

““What’s Onegin going to say when he 
hears about you? Did you steal Bagatti’s 
car?”’ 

The somewhat battered jaw sagged. 
‘‘Naw. Onegin give me that car for wages. 
Say, who the devil are you?”’ 

Still holding the deflated terrorist by the 
collar, Dennison swung him round to the 
public view. ‘‘It sounded rather fishy from 
the first. Thisisn’t Onegin. It’s a kid that 
used to hang out at the Big Top. Did danc- 
ing turns occasionally, I think. He’s notin 
the profession; he’s a ham actor.” 

*What!”’ Caroline marched up to the 
two of them and peered incredulously at 
the battered face. ‘‘You mean—you mean 
he’s a—a fake?”’ 

““My dear Miss Forman,’ Dennison said 
dispassionately, ‘‘ you'll forgive me, I trust, 
but Stan Onegin and other leaders of the 
profession haven't time to waste entertain- 
ing society girls.” 

All this was sufficiently riotous to disturb 
Martha’s vision again, but it was comic to 
see incredulity, in Caroline’s face, become 
first anger and then detestation. Just short 
of instantaneously she began to loathe the 
glamorous figure who had suffered a beat- 
ing for her sake. 

‘*But he knew everybody,” she still pro- 
tested to Dennison. ‘‘He took me every- 
where.” 

‘‘Neither,’”’ Dennison said—‘‘neither do 
the nobility exhibit their domain to out- 
siders. You can be quite sure that you 
had no need of bullet-proof glass anywhere 
you went.”’ 

“Then” 
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Caroline stamped both feet in 
‘then I think he'd better 
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here an’ take my chances. Inside a year I'll 
come out there an’ we'll sit in the shade trees 
on the station-house steps an’ gab a while 
together. Then I'll remind you of this con- 
versation an’ we'll see who was wrong.” 

“You'd better mull it over a little more, 
Paddy,’ Captain Barr urged. ‘‘I’ve got 
to tip off Swinnerton today on who I want 
with me.” 

“‘Nope,”’ Flenger said with a decisive 
shake of the head. ‘‘You tip him off for 
somebody else, chief.’’ He stepped close to 
the desk and leaned over the captain, grin- 
ning. ‘An’ here’s another proposition for 
you, chief. This is a promise an’ it rides.” 
He was laughing through his words. ‘‘On 
the very day that this country goes dry an’ 
makes a criminal out of a man who wants 
a decent glass of beer, I’ll drop in an’ buy 
you the best suit of clothes in town.” 

Barr accepted the decision complacently. 
He merely nodded agreement. Flenger 
stuck out his hand and they shook. It was 
a compact. 

The lieutenant paused only long enough 
to relight his cigar, then left the office. As 
he passed the desk the sergeant there called 
to him. 

“T’m a little worried about that old 
bozo,”’ he explained in a low voice. ‘‘I done 
like you said an’ got him a half pint. We 
locked him up an’ he quieted down pretty 
quick. That worried us an’ we went back 
an’ had a look at him. He’d passed out com- 
pletely. There was somethin’ funny about 


his breathin’. We threw water on him, but 
we can't bring him to. His wife is in there 
with him now an’ it looks kind of bad.”’ 

Flenger swore viciously. ‘‘You got the 
bottle out of the cell, didn’t you?”’ he de- 
manded. 

“Well, I didn’t know just what to do,” 
the sergeant said. ‘‘The bottle was there 
when his wife arrived.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what to do now,” 
Flenger snarled. ‘‘How are you goin’ to 
explain a bottle of whisky locked up in a 
cell with a drunk? You go in there an’ con- 
vince that old woman that she never saw 
a bottle, savvy? Get the evidence out of 
the way, too, or you'll have headquarters 
around our ears. That’s the way every 
time! You try to give a fellow a break an’ 
just get yourself jammed up.” 

The desk sergeant started toward the 
rear of the house to carry out his instruc- 
tions. 

Flenger walked out into the street, 
paused a moment and crossed to Martin’s 
saloon. In the back room he met Martin. 

“You got to quit throwin’ these drunks 
out in the street, Martin,” he explained 
angrily. ‘“‘That old bozo is croakin’ over at 
the station house.” 

“Well,” Martin argued, ‘‘I can’t have 
bums like him parkin’ in my joint! You 
give that old crumb three drinks an’ he 
starts makin’ speeches. If I had him around 
here no decent customer would give the 
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get out of here right away.’’ She glared at 
him. ‘‘Do you hear me? Don’t wait to 
explain who you are; I can spare that. I’m 
not interested. Get on your way.” 

“Allright, ba All right; you said it, 
kid. I’m willing. I don’t stay where I 
ain’t asked.’’ Dennison releasing him, the 
now anonymous ham actor hurried into the 
sedan, clattering the door shut behind him. 
Then he opened it again. ‘‘Say, fella, give 
me my gun.” 

Jay took it from his pocket and looked at 
it speculatively. ‘“‘On the whole, I think 
not,”’ he decided. “‘If you need protection 
anywhere along the road, appeal to the 
police.” 

The sedan rolled ponderously over the 
bridge. Its exhaust poured back from 
the cliff for a moment. At the door of 
the house, Wang Too began to beat a 
steel triangle and so brought Martha back 
to the immediate world. 

‘“‘Dinner,”’ she announced and stood up 
gingerly, testing out her ability to remain 
upright. ‘‘We seem to have survived. I 
never thought I'd live to eat those berries 
when I cleaned them.” 

Caroline looked at Lorrie, between frank- 
ness and something rather astonishingly 
like diffidence. 

““Go wash your face for dinner,’’ she di- 
rected him. ‘‘It’s considered proper even 
for pugilists."’ She flung back her head, 
but did not essay impudence. Instead, she 
gave him her eyes. ‘I’m not altogether 
dumb. I know you didn’t know he wasn'ta 
killer any more than I did, when you sailed 
into him. So—thanks.”’ 

“*How’s your spine?”’ Lorrie asked bel- 
ligerently. 

Caroline continued to look at him. In 
that gaze Martha could detect no affront 
whatever, nothing but an unfamiliar ability 
to take that sort of talk and like it. Then 
the girl—-surprisingly—lowered her head, 
turned away and slowly walked into the 
house. 

Martha took Lorrie’s arm. “I was 
making some underwear,” she said. ‘I 
suspect that Carol will be sewing on it this 
evening. She isn’t what you'd call, nor- 
mally, a silent girl. How curative you are, 
my dear!” 

“* As for that neurosis,’’ he assented, ‘‘ I’m 
old Doe Ware in person. It might be amus- 
ing, though, to find out whose it was.”” He 
grinned. “Have youtwoneedles, Martha?” 


“Well,” Flenger insisted, ‘“‘you watch 
your step. You got to play along with us, 
too. It ain’t all on our side. Another thing: 
I want you to forget that half pint of whisky 
you sent across the street. I think that’s 
what’s killin’ the old guy.” 

Martin leered understandingly. ‘‘I don’t 
know what you're talkin’ about,” he said. 

““Okay,”’ Flenger responded, ‘‘an’ tip off 
that bartender of yours too. If the old guy 
dies, there may be trouble about it. Things 
ain’t like they used to be. We all got to 
watch our step a little. If we don’t, the first 
thing you know we'll have a prohibition 
law. An’ there’s nothin’ in the world that’d 
put you on a truck quicker.” 
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ECAUSE his name was Dobbs, the 
entire department called the lieutenant 
“Ferry.”’ Being of placid temperament and 
genial dispos** n, Captain Barr’s lieutenant 
not only accepted the nickname but came to 
look upon the use of any other as a worri- 
some portent. It followed that when Paddy 
Flenger stepped iiuto the station house, 
walked to the desk and said ‘‘ Well, how’s 
things by you, Dobbs?”’ the lieutenant was 
both surprised and vaguely worried. He 
placed his pen back upon the rack, squinted 
at the face of Flenger. 
“Hello, Paddy,”’ he greeted. ‘‘Why all 
the formality?”’ 
There was evident about Flenger a defi- 
nite uneasiness. This, too, worried Dobbs. 
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‘Ts the old man around?” Paddy asked. 

‘“‘Sure,”’” Dobbs nodded; “sure thing. 
He’s in his private room there. Anythin’ 
gone wrong downtown?”’ 

“Not a thing, old boy,’’ Flenger an- 
swered airily. He waved his hand in a ges- 
ture designed to convince Dobbs that he 
knew everything that was happening down- 
town. Then he turned away toward the 
door to the captain’s private room. Lines 
of worry played about Dobbs’ forehead as 
his eyes followed in the wake of the lieu- 
tenant from downtown. Suspicion was 
alive in his eyes as he saw Flenger stop 
before the door and tap lightly upon the 
opaque glass. He was still worried after the 
door had opened and Flenger had passed 
inside. It might have relieved his mind had 
he heard the conversation between Captain 
Barr and his old lieutenant. 

When Flenger entered, Barr was seated 
with his heels hooked on the edge of an 
ancient oak desk. When the captain recog- 
nized his visitor a look of surprise crossed 
his features. He dropped his feet to the 
floor with a thump, stood erect, and walked 
around the desk with right hand extended. 

“Well, well, well,”’ he greeted, “‘ miracles’ll 
never end!’’ Their hands met and the grip 
was cordial. 

‘““How’re you, chief?’’ Flenger grinned. 
His eyes darted about the room. “Nice 
place you got here.” 

“Yeah,”’ Barr agreed, the light of remi- 
niscence in his eyes. ‘‘Ain’t it the truth? 
A nice, comfortable, quiet little place, away 
from all the excitement and trouble of a 
regular police station.” 

Flenger withdrew his hand and fished 
for a cigar. He made a ceremony of snip- 
ping the end free with his thumb nail and 
moistening the broken leaf with his tongue. 
There was almost a ritualistic ceremony 
about the way in which he struck the match; 
a solemnity in his manner of filling his 
lungs with the smoke, then blowing it up- 
ward through the bristling mustache. Barr 
waited. 

‘‘Well,’’ Flenger said at length, ‘‘I guess 
you know why I’m here. Where do you 
buy your clothes?”’ 

“‘Clothes?"’ Barr asked, surprise, af- 
fected or otherwise, in his voice. 

“You got me,” Flenger grinned. “‘ Don’t 
rub it in. I made the bet an’ I'll go through 
with it.” 

The captain laughed until his shoulders 
shook. He vaised one hand and slapped his 
caller on the back. ‘‘Oh, yes,’ he said as 
though memory had just served him, 
“there was something about a suit of 
clothes when this prohibition thing came 
through, wasn’t there?” 

“You remember it all right,’’ Flenger 
grinned sheepishly. ‘‘I guess you an’ Swin- 
nerton had the right dope. I never thought 
the country could go so cockeyed crazy 
overnight.”’ 

Captain Barr was getting full enjoy- 
ment from his moment of triumph. The 
mirth of his broad smile was genuine. A 
thousand wrinkles played about his eyes 
and his body shook with silent laughter. 
Flenger puffed again. His gaze remained 
upon the burning end of his cigar. He was 
not a man to tolerate in good humor laugh- 
ter at his own expense. 

‘*What’ll you do,”’ he asked at long last; 
“go an’ order a suit or take a check for it?”’ 

Barr, still laughing, answered: ‘‘ Forget 
it, Paddy. I wouldn’t take a suit from you. 
It was no bet. I had no chance to lose.” 

“You had plenty of chance to lose. 
I don’t want no sympathy.” 

“Oh, I'd take the suit all right,’’ Barr 
said, ‘“‘if there’d been a bet between us. 
There just wasn't any bet, Paddy. If I'd 
stood to lose a suit, that would be one 
thing. Just because you were sucker enough 
to promise a suit without a chance of win- 
ning one in case you were right don’t mean 
a thing now.” 

‘lenger insisted, but Barr was more de- 
termined. He treated the whole incident in 
a bantering way. 

“‘Well,”’ Flenger said after considerable 
conversation, ‘‘if you won’t take the suit 
the least you could do is buy a drink.” 
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Barr nodded. ‘I can do that all right, 
Paddy, and I will.’’ He unlocked a cabinet 
in the corner of the room and withdrew a 
bottle of whisky, with two glasses. He set 
them on the corner of the desk and went to 
a washstand for water. Flenger took his 
straight. They clicked glasses as they 
drank and the captain solemnly winked his 
eyes. 

“T don’t know why it is,”’ he sighed, 
“but there’s something about it that tastes 
better, now that we steal it.”’ 

The visitor rinsed out the glasses, corked 
the bottle and-_put them all into the cabinet. 
He turned the key, then handed it to the 
captain, who had sunk into his chair, put 
his feet again on the desk and reached for 
his pipe. Flenger sat on the corner of the 
desk and puffed solemnly at his cigar. 

“How’s everything going with 
Paddy?” Barr inquired. 

“Pretty good,’ Flenger answered. ‘‘I 
ain’t got any kick comin’. Of course there’s 
no tellin’ what this prohibition thing’ll do, 
but it looks to me like somebody's due to 
make a lot of money. Everythin’s upset 
now, an’ I haven’t found a way to make a 
connection with these Federal dicks that 
are bein’ appointed. I suppose it'll take a 
little time.” 

The captain spoke with an air of great 
wisdom. ‘‘Yes,”’ he agreed, ‘‘it will take 
time, Paddy. Things are going to be more 
upset than you guess. I’ve been a copper 
long enough to know that you can’t create 
a police department overnight. I suppose 
the boys that'll get the preference on these 
enforcement appointments will be veterans 
of the World War, and I guess that’s as it 
should be. But they'll have a lot to learn 
about the copper racket! Everything is so 
upset. You see, what happened was that 
the law came into effect before the enforce- 
ment crowd was able to make it stick. 
Right now nobody knows just where he 
stands. There are plenty of fellows that 
would like to sell booze, but they’re afraid.” 

“*How long is that goin’ to last?”’ Flen- 
ger inquired craftily. ‘‘ You know as well 
as I do that it won’t last long, chief. Just 
as soon as a coupla birds try it fer a while an’ 
git away with it, everybody’ll be sellin’ the 
stuff.” 

“‘T guess you're right enough there,”’ the 
captain admitted. “If they really want to 
keep the country dry, they should have 
been ready to shut the saloons, then keep 
them shut. As it is, three months of no 
definite enforcement has started half the 
old places in town sneaking the real stuff 
over their bars.” 

** All the old ones,”’ Flenger grunted, “‘an’ 
besides them, a few hundred new ones. 
We've gone in fer blind pigs in this town, 
Barr. Places open up an’ sell booze in cel- 
lars or in any old place that’s partly hidden 
away from sight.” 

He chewed his cigar with almost vicious 
confidence. ‘‘ Believe you me, once the boys 
really start sellin’ booze, it’s a tough job to 
stop ’em! Now that the public has learned 
it can buy booze, the enforcement crowd’s 
got a thousan’ times harder job.” 

“You're stating that a little broadly,” 
Barr qualified. ‘‘I’m told that some of the 
private clubs in town are taking a chance 
and selling to members over the bar, but it 
ain’t general yet. People are a little afraid. 
They don’t know just how far the law is 
being carried out. But there’s truth to 
what you say. As long as there has been 
this period of slack enforcement, there’s 
dead sure to be areaction. It won’t take long 
for the saloon crowd to get up their nerve 
and start selling booze. If the first few get 
away with it, then there’s no telling where 
itll end!” 

Flenger leaned over to place his elbow on 
his knee. He tapped the palm of one hand 
with the clenched fist of the other. “‘ You 
take it from me, chief,”’ he said, his voice 
lowered, ‘‘it’ll take thousands of men to 
enforce this Volstead business. It’ll take 
more men than there are who believe in the 
law. How many veterans of the World War 
think a man shouldn’t have a drink?” 

“*Well, you'd be surprised,’’ Barr coun- 
tered. ‘‘ This prohibition law, Paddy, is the 
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biggest thing since Lincoln’s proclamation 
freeing the slaves; it’s even bigger than 
that. It’s bigger than the war itself, be- 
cause almost overnight the voice of the law 
has told a man what he can and what he 
can’t drink, even in his own home.”’ 

“You an’ { know, chief,’’ Flenger snarled, 
“that law won't ever have a thing to do 
with when a man drinks or when he don’t 
drink. The only thing the prohibition law’ll 
govern will be the price of whisky!”’ 

Barr laughed genially. ‘‘There’s a lot of 


angles to this thing,’ he admitted—‘‘ new 
angles.” 
Flenger leaned closer across the desk. 


“T’ll tell you this, chief,” he whispered; 
“‘you only need one of those angles to get 
awful rich in the next couple of years.” 

The captain returned his gaze steadily. 
He saw eyes alight with cunning greed and 
lips that trembled avariciously. For a mo- 
ment hesatsilent; then his fingers drummed 
on the desk and he answered slowly: 

“You're right enough there, Paddy. On 
the other hand, it’ll take only one angle to 
get a man into an awful lot of trouble.” 

Flenger shrugged his shoulders. “Ain't 
that true of every racket?’’ he asked. 

The captain was steeped in thought. His 
fingers drummed unconsciously. His gaze 
remained intently upon Flenger’s face and a 
wary light crept into his eyes. 

“It’s best to go slow,” he said at last; 
“kind of feel your way in a thing like this, 
Paddy. We know how to deal with the 
Secret Service and the Post Office Depart- 
ment of Investigation. But this enforce- 
ment bunch will be new. It'll be like 
everything else. Some of the officers you 
won't be able to touch with a thousand-foot 
pole. Others of them will try to make their 
money a little too fast, and that’s going to 
bring trouble.” 

** Most of ‘em will try, is what you mean,” 
Flenger cut in. ‘‘ Most of them are goin’ 
to get away with it too. The only thing 
that worries me is that the fool law won't 
last six months. Unless you work fast you 
won't get a chance to cash in.” 

“You're plain cuckoo,” the captain 
grinned. ‘This ain’t local option you're 
playing with now, Paddy. This is a con- 
stitutional amendment. Booze is as com- 
pletely out of the laws of this country as 
slavery, and this man Wheeler, of the Anti- 
Saloon League, knows his stuff. I don't say 
he’s going to stop the selling of booze in 
America. But you can mark my words 
that he’s got things fixed so that it'll always 
be illegal. If they had the guts and the 
power to amend the Constitution and pass 
this Volstead law, then they've got the 
guts and the power to try to make them 
both work. An’ hell’s going to pop before 
they quit trying.” 

Flenger laughed easily, 
thumbs in his armholes and jerked his cigar 
to a vertical angle. He paced blithely up 
and down the room. 

“IT don’t want them to quit tryin’,” he 
said. “‘I want them to keep right on tryin’. 
Right now the best people in town are pay- 
ing fifty cents for a drink of ten-cent 
whisky. Every bonded warehouse will leak 
like a sieve. There'll be no shortage of sup- 
ply. I tell you, chief, this is a gold mine. 
Bartenders that’ve worked all their lives 
for fifteen bucks a week will be rollin’ in 
dough. You can take it from me, 
they’re covered with mucilage to the el- 
bows. What somebody ought to do is put 
the finger on them boys, an’ I'd rather 
have our bunch do it than see all the gravy 
go to the Federal mob.” 

“T don’t know, Paddy,” the captain said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Naturally I’ve been doing 
a lot of thinking myself. I’ve made up my 
mind to lay off. It’s too risky. I got it 
straight from Swinnerton that inside six 
months I'll get an inspector’s grade. That 
means I can retire on an inspector's pen- 
sion. I’ve got a little dough laid away, and 
with my pension rolling in, there won't be 
anything to worry about. I'll just grab 
myself a little home in the country, pick 
my own spuds out of my own back yard, 
and every Sunday morning go out and step 
on a chicken’'s neck for dinner. I guess that 
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sort of life will do me for the rest of my 
davs.” 

“You're goin’ to get promoted, eh?” 
Flenger said with high interest. “‘ This guy 
Swinnerton's quite a pal to have, ain't he?”’ 

“He carries a lot of weight,’ Barr smiled. 
The wary light persisted in his eyes. Flen; 
seemed to notice it 

“Swinnerton stands to make a lot of 
dough,”’ he said, returning and seating him- 

elf on the desk. ‘*I should think he'd be in 
need of fellows like you an’ me. I guess you 
were right that way too. You wanted me to 
come over here with you in the first place.” 
He paused at some length and Barr did not 
speak 

“How about it now?” Flenger con- 
tinued. “‘ Does it still shape up good in your 
opinion? Swinnerton ought to know I can 
keep my mouth shut. Look what they did 
to me during that gamblin’ shake-up. I 
had half the prosecutors in town shootin’ 
questions at me, an’ what did I tell them? 
What did they get out of me?”’ There was 
a boastful note in his voice. 

“Not a thing,’ Barr agreed—‘not a 
thing, Paddy. You made a name for your- 
self during that jam.” 

‘Well,’ Flenger went on ingratiatingly, 
“why not tip Swinnerton to that? You 
say you're lookin’ for a house in the coun- 
try an’ don’t want to mix in this new play. 
I'm still a lieutenant that’s been on the 
eligible list for captain for the last five 
years. I don’t see where Swinnerton could 
do better than to get me a break an’ let me 
take this house when you're promoted to 
inspector.” 

He paused and the light of greed famed 
brighter in his eyes. His face became more 
foxlike in appearance. He puffed nervously 
it Ris ¢ gar. Jt was out, but he retained it 
between his teeth and it danced an accom- 
paniment to his darting thoughts. 

“The more I think about it,’ he said, 
“the better it seems to click all around, 
both from my standpoint an’ from Swin- 
nerton’s."’ Then abruptly, ‘How does it 
set with you, chief?” 

“It's all right with me, Paddy,” Barr 
“There's nobody in the de- 
partment I'd rather see get a break than 
you. But I don’t know if I'm the man to go 
to Swinnerton about it. Why don't you try 
your own hand at it? He's a regular guy 
and you can talk to him.” 

“It'd be better,” Flenger said softly, “‘if 
I went heeled. You know how it is. An 
alderman of Swinnerton’s standing must 
have a parade of guys going to him for 
He'd probably mitt me an’ pass 
me in one door an’ right out the other.” 

With the birth of the idea in his mind, 
there flamed within him a desire to accom- 
plish It 
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favors 


Eagerness crept into his voice. 

“The more I think about it, chief, the 
better it looks. Where could Swinnerton 
find a man in town that knows the angles 

ke [ do? There ain't a racketeer in the 

burg that I don’t know. I know the good 
ones an’ I know the bad ones. I know the 
safe ones an’ I know the dangerous ones. 
Look at the standin’ I got. It wouldn't 
take the department long to know that I 
had Swinnerton’s weight back of me, an’ 
that'd fix them. The prosecutor's office 
already knows how much they can get out 
of me when they want what I don’t want to 
give them. An’ the racketeers know that I 
can keep my mouth shut when I have to. 
They know I'm regular.” 

The captain was tapping on the desk 
again. He was watching Flenger as a cat 
watches a mouse. He weighed the man and 
his words. As he did so the wary light in 
his eyes did not diminish; his manner be- 
came even more cautious. 

Impelled by his own enthusiasm, Flenger 
continued: ‘‘How could you get a better 
line-up? Mull it over a bit, chief. The 
more you think about it, the more you'll 
realize there couldn't be a better line-up. 
Nobody in the department’s got a thing on 
me, an’ with Swinnerton back of me, 
nobody'’d ever get anythin’ on me. All 
them things has got to be figgered. There’s 
a dozen barrels of money to be picked up 
in the next year by fellows smart enough to 
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get it. Nobody’d get any more for Swinner- 
ton than I would, an’ I wish you'd get in 
touch with him an’ put the idea in his 
head. If you don’t want it yourself, why 
shouldn't I have it?” 

Barr was still drumming on the desk. His 
lips had pursed slightly and the vertical line 
of his forehead had deepened. As Flenger 
finished, the captain seemed to rouse him- 
self. His mind had not followed too closely 
Flenger’s words. 

“Yeah, Paddy,” he said, ‘‘I guess that’s 
a good enough slant.’” He paused doubt- 
fully 

‘How aboutit then?’ Flenger demanded. 
“Will you get in touch with Swinnerton?”’ 

“Yes,” Barr agreed, ‘I'll speak to him. 
I won't go too far, because I don’t want him 
to think I'm riding a willing horse to death. 
But the first chance I have I'll tell him that 
you and [ have always been good friends 
and have worked together. I'll even suggest 
that he have a chat with you about the 
prohibition thing.” 

“Call him up now, chief,”’ Flenger urged. 
‘**Get him on the line an’ tell him I'd like to 
gab with him a little. There’s nothin’ like 
hitting while the iron’s hot.” 

The drumming of Barr’s fingers grew 
louder. The line in his forehead deepened 
more as his eyes shifted about the room. He 
wet his lips. ‘‘That wouldn't be wise,’’ he 
said finally. ‘‘I know the old man better 
than you do, Paddy. You just leave this 
with me and I give you my word I'll have 
a talk with him.” 

Somewhat impatiently, Flenger slipped 
off the desk, plunged his hands into his 
pockets and walked up and down the room. 

“*T never saw the sense in waitin’ when a 
fellow’s got some place to go,” he said. 
“‘Tt’s a cinch Swinnerton needs me an’ it’s a 
cinch I want him. Why all the shadow 
boxin’ about gettin’ together?”’ 

‘“*Rome wasn’t built in a day,”’ Barr said 
ponderously. 

““Who's buildin’ Rome?”’ Flenger asked. 

““Well, you know what I mean.” 

Flenger paced the room again. He paused, 
struck a match on the wall and puffed at 
his cigar. He blew out the match and 
dropped it in the center of the floor. Then 
he walked back and took his position on the 
desk; his foxlike eyes stared intently into 
Barr’s face. 

“If you don’t mind my sayin’ so, chief,” 
he snapped, ‘‘you don’t seem as enthusias- 
tic about this thing as I am.” 

“You got me wrong,” Barr defended. 
“You always were a fellow to rush in, 
Paddy. You are smart all right—one of the 
smartest cops I know—but you're head- 
strong. From where I sit I see a lot of 
trouble brewing in this town—a whole lot 
of trouble. You aren’t the only man that 
sees millions in the rum racket. Every bur- 
glar is going to turn to booze peddling. It’s 
less risky and more profitable. Where 
they'd take whatever they could get for a 
night's work before, they'll be dealing in 
thousand-dollar bills now. They'll be 
harder to handle. 


It takes diplomacy to 
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handle a smart crook with a lot of money, 
Paddy. Any cop’ll tell you that.” 

““Why let the burglars get it all?’’ Flen- 
ger demanded. ‘‘With a little manage- 
ment there’s half a dozen guys in this town 
that can absolutely control the booze 
racket. Nobody’s got to tell me that Swin- 
nerton is going to run his distillery. I know 
he is. Nobody’s got to tell Swinnerton that 
if he gets the right men around him he can 
stop every other distillery in town from 
runnin’. He knows that. Imagine sellin’ 
all the booze in town at four times the 
reg’lar price. What a sweet break prohibi- 
tion is for him! I suppose he’s wise to all 
this an’ probably half a dozen jumps ahead 
of me. But I'll tell you this much, chief: 
It won't take me long to catch up with 
him!" 

Barr stopped his drumming then and his 
eyebrows lifted. Very thoughtfully he 
reached across the desk for his pipe, fum- 
bled for a match and kindled the tobacco 
in the bowl. The smoke clouds hung about 
his face. The wary light in his eyes blazed 
brighter. It was as though they operated 
better behind a smoke screen. 

“You're flying kind of high, Paddy,”’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘There’s a lot of people might 
misunderstand that last crack.’’ There was 
a certain ominous note in his voice which 
Flenger seemed to catch. 

“Don’t get me wrong,”’ he explained 
hastily. ‘‘ All I mean is that it never does a 
smart fellow any harm to meet another 
smart fellow. I think I’m smart an’ I know 
Swinnerton is. If you're the pal you say 
you are, I want you to bring us together, 
an’ bring us together right. How about it? 
You admit yourself you'll be an inspector in 
a few months an’ you'll pass out of this pre- 
cinct. In no time at all you'll retire an’ 
move to the country. Why not be a pal an’ 
leave a break for me? Swinnerton could 
make mea captain inside thirty days. Then 
he could plant me right inthisroom. What 
sweeter break could he get than to run his 
distillery in my precinct? With his weight 
back of me, I can pick my own lieutenants 
an’ my own detectives, to say nothin’ of 
the men on the beat. What’s more, I’ve got 
the nerve to do it an’ the brains to get away 
withit.’’ Histeeth clamped down on his cigar 
and he leaned forward and thumped the 
desk with his fist. “‘If that ain’t a picture 
for Mr. Swinnerton’s right eye, chief, then 
I'm asign painter specializin’ in garter ads!”’ 

Barr, still puffing on his pipe, shifted his 
glance toward the door through which 
Flenger had come. The fingers of his right 
hand were drumming on the desk again. 

“Fools rush in,”’ he said, ‘‘where angels 
fear to tread. I'll put you in touch with 
Swinnerton all right, Paddy, and you can 
make your own deal with him, if any. But 
the best I could wish you is that you get 
over this strongheadedness of yours, be- 
cause I'd hate to see you get jammed up 
like a lot of them are going to be jammed up 
before this thing is over. This is just as big 
as you say it is; in fact, it’s bigger than you 
say it is. It’s the biggest thing ever faced 
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by the police department of any city. And 
before many moons go by hell’s going to 
pop. Those that don’t watch their step 
pretty close are going to come out of this 
with a mouthful of brimstone.” 

Flenger spread his hands quickly, palms 
upward. He was about to launch into an- 
other vehement speech. By way of pre- 
venting him, Barr rose suddenly. 

“Get out of here.’’ He grinned amiably. 
‘*T’ve got a platoon going on the street in a 
short time and I’ve got to look them over. 
I told you I’d steer you into Swinnerton, 
and I will. When the time’s right I'll see 
that you meet him. That’s a promise.” 
He held out his hand again and Flenger ac- 
cepted it. Even as they clasped hands, 
Barr was walking toward the door. He 
paused just long enough to slip a uniform 
coat from a hat tree in the corner. This he 
put on, along with the uniform cap that 
hung there. Then he opened the door. 

“Well, good luck, Paddy,” he said, ‘‘and 
don’t be strange.so long again. Drop in 
when you're over in this section of town. 
It’s always good to see an old friend.” 

Almost in a whisper Plenger said: ‘‘ Don’t 
forget now, chief, I’ll expect the tip-off in- 
side two or three days.’”’ Then he turned 
and walked blithely through the station 
house. As he passed the desk he turned 
to Lieutenant Dobbs. ‘‘So long, Ferry,” 
he called. 

Dobbs nodded in relief and waved a 
salute. Flenger walked into the street, 
whistling softly. 

Barr went into the reserve room and 
inspected there, with the roundsman, the 
relief squad. That done, he turned back 
toward his private room. He entered it 
and closed the door. 

Seated on the divan waiting for him was 
the lieutenant in charge of detectives of the 
precinct. He rose. 

‘“‘Who’s that bird that just went out, 
captain?” he queried. 

The captain was taking off his coat. 
Along with his cap, he hung it back on the 
clothestree. When he turned around there 
was a tired look on his face. 

‘*You ought to know him well enough,” 
he said siowly. 

‘Well, I don’t,” the lieutenant answered. 
“‘His face looks kind of familiar. He 
must've bit that mustache out of a mop.” 

Barr walked to his desk before answer- 
ing. Then: ‘Well, that’s Paddy Flenger 
from my old precinct. Among cther things, 
he’s a cop; and at everything he does he’s 
smart.” 

“And dangerous,” the lieutenant added 
voluntarily. ‘‘I wouldn’t believe him if he 
told me he was lying.” 

“Yes,"’ Barr agreed slowly, ‘‘and danger- 
ous. But he was just paying a little social 
call this afternoon. By the way, walk out 
of here and call up Swinnerton, will you? 
Tell him you’re speaking for me and that 
I'd like to see him tonight for a good long 
talk. Tell him it’s something hot and we’ve 
got to get together.” 

‘“*Sure,”’ the lieutenant agreed. ‘‘I’ll get 
him right away, captain.” 

““Come back, then, and let me know 
what he says.” 

“T sure will. If I can get him on the 
phone I'll be back within ten minutes. 
Will you wait?”’ 

“‘T’ll wait,’’ Captain Barr agreed. 

“Right-o.”” The lieutenant walked into 
the outer station, and as he passed the desk 
Dobbs called to him: 

“You remember Paddy Flenger, don’t 
you?” 

“Yeah,” the lieutenant answered. 

“That was him that just went out,” 
Dobbs explained. ‘‘He was pretty smart 
durin’ that gamblin’ jam. I wonder what 
he was doin’ around here?”’ 

‘* Just a little social call on the old man,” 
the lieutenant explained. ‘‘ They used to be 
partners downtown, you know. It wasjust 
a social call.’’ He turned then and walked 
out into the street. As he went down the 
steps he muttered under his breath: 

‘*Like hell it was just a social call.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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scathing condemnation of the part which 
the Wall Street banking syndicate plays in 
floating and recapitalizing the one-man or 
family concern. This sinister encroach- 
ment of finance upon administration, says 
Mr. Filene, has given the modern revolu- 
tionist one of his strongest arguments. It 
is no accident that the agitator attacks 
great financiers oftener than great adminis- 
trators. 

In graphic language Mr. Filene tells how 
the most critical moment in industry is 
when the administrator, the captain of in- 
dustry, gets old or at least a little tired of 
responsibility, and is then approached by a 
financial syndicate which offers him an ex- 
travagantly large price. His exit may be 
eased by making him an officer of the re- 
organized enterprise, ‘“‘but when the trans- 
action is closed he isno longer the dominant 
spirit of the business.” 

But only a few months ago, scarcely five 
years after these words were written, we 
find two great Wall Street banking houses 
offering for general public subscription, 
with promise of listing on the big board, 
several million dollars of both the preferred 
and common stock of the Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Company! The vivid contrast suggested by 
this brief recital of facts proves, as nothing 
else could, the sheer compulsion of the forces 
which are driving us on. 

Reason as we will, there cannot fail to be 
regret at the passing of those virile figures 
who combined ownership and control of the 
major industries. Judge Gary, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corporation, and J. 
Ogden Armour, one-time head and chief 
owner of the immense packing company of 
that name, died within a few hours of each 
other a little more than a year ago. Al- 
though a very old man, Gary passed at the 
peak of his power and wealth; Armour had 
lost beth, but was somehow the more inter- 
esting figure of the two. 

There are those who say that the inde- 
pendent, individualistic captain of industry 
is an obsolete figure, as romantic as a clipper 
ship, but as opt-of-date. Yet there is no 
lenying that’ he is more appealing than 
anyone in the consortium of professional 
hired managers, lawyers, accountants, en- 
gineers, salesmen. efficiency experts and 
advertising men whom Wall Street bankers 
put in charge of a business once it falls into 
their hands. 

Mr. Filene is strictly accurate, speaking 
as he does of the critical moment when the 
captain of industry gets old or a little tired 
and the financial syndicate approaches him 
with an offer. Valuable or not as the bank- 
er’s services may be, they are not rendered 
gratis. A fee frequently charged is 10 per 
cent of the total amount of securities. Rep- 
resentatives of banking houses travel up 
and aowa the country, looking for oppor- 
tunities to finance, combing all the nation- 
ally known concerns, and urging the wisdom 
of public financing, especially through their 


particular firms. 
Time to Make a Change 


It is almost a form of financial ambulance 
chasing. The long record of hearings in the 
Ford tax case is fuli of eloquent evidence to 
this effect. Temporarily pressed for funds 
in 1921, Mr. Ford and his son Edsel found 
themselves the objects of a veritable pro- 
cession of emissaries from Boston and New 
York financing syndicates. Mr. Ford was 
able to get by without their services, but in 
most cases the banker’s persistence and 
patience are ultimately rewarded, for the 
crises and exigencies of business are like 
those of human life itself; the critical mo- 
ment may come through any one of a com- 
bination of circumstances too various and 
numerous to be catalogued. 

Here is a subject so delicate and complex 
that the only safe attitude is to assume that 
no two deals or cases are alike. Sometimes 
the results are beneficial and not infre- 
quently they are the reverse. Everything 


depends on what is done, how it is done and 
who does it. 

Now, it is a self-evident truth that men 
in the prime of life and at the peak of their 
success rarely, if ever, envision themselves 
growing old or weary. Thus, old age steals 
upon the captain of industry like a thief in 
the night, and in timidity or fright he sells 
out part or all of his holdings. Sometimes he 
is ill and sometimes he thinks he is ill, which 
is just as bad. Perhaps he is troubled by 
rapid changes in the industry. Secretary 
Mellon once remarked to the writer that 
men who sell out their businesses usually 
make a mistake, being misled by the high 
prices which bankers offer them. These 
men, said Mr. Mellon, know the difficulties 
of their own businesses and feel that any- 
thing else would be easier. ‘‘The opposite 
policy would often be wiser, but it is human 
nature to act as they do.” 

Great industries are controlled on the 
average by men of about sixty, and these 
otherwise strong men are often weak at 
training successors. In fact, a great under- 
lying problem of business is how to pass 
from one generation of management to 
another. The father at sixty often lacks 
confidence in even the hard-working and 
conscientious son of twenty-six. Or there 
may be no son, or he may be incompetent, 
or his real interests may lie elsewhere. 
There are sons and grandsons who have a 
pride in the family business, and there are 
those whose only desire is to get all the in- 
come they can out of it. There are those 
who wish to make more automobiles and 
there are those who prefer Santa Barbara 
and Palm Beach. In the latter case the 
aging owner or his widow or his executors 
and trustees hardly know where to turn ex- 
cept to the bankers. 


Thawing Frozen Assets 


Nor is there any doubt that founders of 
businesses are led to sell part of their hold- 
ings because of heavy income and inheri- 
tance taxes. If stock is sold, the proceeds 
can be put into exempt securities to soften 
the blow of income taxes, and when death 
comes there is less necessity of a forced sale 
if the entire estate is not in a single stock. 

Among all classes of people who have any 
property at all, the desire is increasing to 
own liquid, marketable securities and to 
leave a well-arranged estate. The stock of 
one-man, family and close corporations is 
not easy to dispose of from time to time as 
the owner pleases. But once it is opened up, 
distributed around among the public and 
listed on the exchange, a few hundred or a 
thousand shares may be liquidated any day 
without a flutter. 

Consider the actual case of a man still 
under fifty who twenty years ago was a me- 
chanic. He has built up an immense cor- 
poration which manufactures automobile 
bodies. For some years he owned all the 
stock, but as the company grew and pros- 
pered he sold large amounts to the public 
through the bankers. He has retained 20 
per cent to 30 per cent and thus still con- 
trols and dominates the company. In his 
own lifetime he has created a great industry 
and a market for its stock. The bankers 
argue that this makes a better executive 
because his mind is free from the fear that 
with all his eggs in one basket there is dan- 
ger of losing all. His assets are not frozen 
and yet his stake is big enough to previde 
incentive. 

Women are constantly inheriting large 
private businesses without being able to op- 
erate them. The founder may leave 80 per 
cent of the stock to his widow. Always 
there are a few ambitious persons who see in 
such a situation an opportunity to buy con- 
trol cheap. The banker can prevent such a 
sacrifice. 

Another motive for opening up is the de- 
sire to make stockholders of the junior ex- 
ecutives and employes. Wise seniors, realiz- 
ing that they have only five or ten years 


more of activity, wish to induce the juniors 
to become interested as shareholders. This, 
it is true, has frequently been done in a close 
corporation, but there is a general feeling 
that employes and officers prefer to become 
stockholders if there is a ready market for 
their shares. It may be embarrassing for 
the employe of a close corporation who has 
been fired, to dispose of his stock to the 
only possible buyer, nis former employer. 

Still, again, a frequent motive for open- 
ing up and letting the bankers and public in 
is to concentrate control in the hands of the 
dominant personality. At first glance this 
may seem strange, but it is an entirely 
natural situation. The founder of a busi- 
ness may leave it to one son who is compe- 
tent to succeed him, and to several married 
daughters. The head of the business is 
hampered by his brothers-in-law and finally 
persuades his sisters to sell out. By in- 
creasing the stock issue and selling part to 
the public, he is furnished with the funds to 
buy out his sisters and at the same time 
to keep his own stock. Or if the bankers 
buy direct from the sisters and scatter their 
stock around, the president can then con- 
trol the company with his own 20 per cent 
or 30 per cent interest. 

Finally, of course, many a_ business 
changes from close to open, from private to 
public form, solely to enable the dominating 
interests to obtain the capital for expansion 
and for mergers. In numerous cases the 
willingness of the captain of industry to let 
the bankers and the public share in what he 
has hitherto held intact, does not mean that 
he is tired or sick or old or suddenly envious 
of the idle rich, but simply that he wants to 
buy out his competitors, and does not know 
any other way of raising the cash. 

Back of all these various considerations 
is the broad fact that the methods of busi- 
ness financing have been changing. In- 
stead of borrowing money from commercial 
banks, corporations now get what they 
need by making new partners in the stock 
market. The old commercial-paper houses 
have been changing over into so-called in- 
vestment bankers, and the commercial 
bank maintains its position only by estab- 
lishing an investment department. More 
and more the burden of corporate financing 
has been shifting from ordinary commercial 
loans to the brokers’ loan account. 

With the growth of corporate strength we 
naturally might expect less borrowing and 
more partnership. The country as a whole 
is rich; it has been able to lend vast sums 
to other nations and to pay off its own 
public debt at a rapid rate. Yet, despite all 
these facts, there is danger of grave abuse in 
the rapid distribution of corporate securi- 
ties, especially of stocks. We must realize, 
first of all, that the transfer from private 
or individual ownership to public form 
would be far less feverish if the public were 
not so speculation crazy. 


A New Order of Economists 


“If I were you I would not generalize 
at the regrettable passing of these fine 
old individualists,” said the head of one 
investment-banking house whose views I 
sought. ‘‘There is pathos enough, to be 
sure, but it has nothing to do with the Wall 
Street banking wolf preying upon the poor 
little manufacturer. The real pathos con- 
sists of the public bidding the worthless old 
fossil out of his worthless property at a high 
price. Mr. X has been in business for 
twenty or thirty years and has had enough. 
He wants to get out with ten millions, so he 
sells for eleven, and the bankers keep the 
extra million. Now, those who take over 
that company will make it worth fifteen or 
twenty millions in a few years, if they have 
capacity. 

“That’s all right. My kick comes when 
the hysterical public pays twenty or thirty 
or forty millions for that ten-million-dollar 
property. True enough, the manufacturer 
salves his conscience by saying to the 


banker, ‘You can do better with the prop- 
erty than I have.’ My point is that the 
profit remains to be earned. We put out a 
stock at 200 and the public ran it up to 700. 
Our customers made ten times what we did. 
There are many cases where bankers would 
not buy out these companies at such high 
prices, except for the competition of other 
firms. We have to have stuff to sell, else we 
get trampled in the procession. I tell you, 
it takes a level head these days. My objec- 
tion to this flood of new participations is 
that the public has made so much money 
that every speculator now regards himself 
as an economist.” 

In other words, market conditions have 
favored the opening up of closed companies 
as never before. Suppose we were now in 
along declining market. Is anyone so inno- 
cent as to suppose that great Wall Street 
investment-banking houses would be fall- 
ing over themselves with sympathy for that 
keen young man who inherited a fourth in- 
terest in the Mammoth Dish Rag Corpora- 
tion, and whose problem is how to buy out 
his three sisters and their quarrelsome hus- 
bands, while at the same time retaining 
control of the concern and letting the public 
have for ten million dollars such of his own 
stock as he does not need for the purpose? 

Nor does anyone in his senses suppose 
that if the market were sinking week after 
week and month after month, the bankers 
would be lending such a ready ear to this 
same bright young man when he suggests 
a scheme for buying out the General Dish 
Rag Company, whose president he so cor- 
dially hates. No, dear reader, if market con- 
ditions were reversed, this same young man 
would hardly be able to get an interview 
with the office boy in the banking house. 


Ain Open Sesame to Fortune 


It is the market which has provided a 
glorious opportunity for idle and ambitious 
heirs alike to cash in, for women who can- 
not manage the business to get out of it, 
for old, tired and sick captains ef industry 
to put their houses in order. One does not 
need be a cynic to realize that if the public 
were less mad, brothers would buy out 
sisters, elders would take in juniors, new 
blood and new ideas would be injected, al- 
truistic employers would provide for em- 
ployes—all without public financing. 

There is no innate witchery in mergers, 
recapitalizations and all the readjustments 
that go with public financing. Only a’few 
of the mergers in the late 90’s were success- 
ful. For ten years the United States Steel 
Corporation presented a sorry spectacle. 
We have had other periods in which all 
public financing was regarded as sacrosanct 
evidence of a new era which the old fogies 
could not understand, and an open sesame 
to fortune. But always there has been a 
sad awakening. 

Mergers do not last merely because of 
the promoter’s dream of power or because 
of share manipulatién and public appetite 
therefor, any more than trees are made to 
combine by thrusting their limbs together. 
In every period of excessive corporate en- 
thusiasm and speculation, people are con- 
vinced that the smail or private business is 
doomed. But the world does not turn over 
quite so fast after all. 

Yet 1 am far from wishing to convey the 
idea that the opening and spreading cor- 
porate tendency is wholly an expression of 
speculative mania. For there is inherent 
weakness in the family business, and there 
are enterprises which outlive the founders 
or outgrow the merely family aspect. The 
greater elasticity and efficiency of Amer- 
ican business as compared with English 
may be due in part to the less exclusive reli- 
ance here upon family control. There is 
little doubt that the extremely rapid growth 
of Detroit and Los Angeles is accountable 
in some degree to the fact that these are 
largely first instead of second and third gen- 
eration cities. 














There are lines of business, like private 
banking, where the conservatism, tradition, 
continuity, standards and credit of a family 
name are invaluable. Witness the Roth- 
schilds and Morgans. But continuity and 
tradition in manufacturing may be a cloak 
for laziness and reaction. Many a mill 
treasurer has sat upon his one talent too 
long, never looking ahead, and with no one 
to look after him. Even if an occasional 
doubting cousin or other stockholder did 
bob up, the other relatives would say, 
““Don’t you believe that Frank is an hon- 
orableman:? Why, he has lived in this com- 
munity for forty years.” 

Of course there is pathos when the proud 
old family name begins to go and the im- 
personal consortium of bankers, lawyers, 
managers and engineers comes in. But no 
one can tell whether the next generation 
will consist of builders, conservators or 
spenders. Industry changes with fantastic 
rapidity. New ideas constantly pour in. 
Business is always tomorrow, never today. 
There is something attractive in the idea 
of the landlord-and-tenant relationship be- 
tween British dukes and their coal miners. 
Feudalism has always had advantages, but 
today industry must earn profits, and it 
cannot without elasticity. 

The family, parochial thing used to go. 
Everyone familiar with industry will think 
at once of a manufacturer who inherited 
his business and yet is famous for keeping 
several laps ahead of the procession in 
ideas and elasticity, while at the same time 
running his business utterly without Wall 
Street aid. Of course, there are exceptions. 
A Wall Street recapitalization is not the 
only method of bringing new ideas and new 
blood into a business. Every staff should 
evolve its own leaders; every organization 
should move up its young men without the 
necessity of a distant banking house dis- 
rupting the whole scheme. 

But somehow, outside banking interposi- 
tion seems at times the only solution. 
There may be weakness in diffused owner- 
ship an’ absentee control, but there is 
somet’ -¥ dangerously set and arbitrary 
about 1.< old-style family captain of indus- 
try surrounded by his brothers and sisters 
and cousins. He believes that things 
should stay as they always have been, and 
suddenly the world moves away from him 
and his product. 

With all its faults, Wall Street is more 
friendly to the newer styles in manage- 
ment. It will listen to experts. The very 
fact that bankers so often appoint the 
presidents of companies creates an oppor- 
tunity for this class of managers to develop. 
Nor is it usually the old-fashioned type of 
family industry which treats its workers 
best. The great absentee, diffused, non- 
family corporations, with their Wall Street 
affiliations, such as United States Steel, 
General Electric, General Motors and 
Standard Oil, are the ones which set up 
profit sharing and so many other enlight- 
ened devices in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. 


Developing Successors of Successes 


In the private-family concern son may 
succeed father without the grueling com- 
petition which alone insures fitness. Or in- 
stead of blind favoritism, there may be 
constant warfare, if there be more than one 
son or if in the third generation cousins 
control the business. The transfer from 
Henry Ford to Edsel might not be so easy 
if Edsel had numerous brothers, sisters and 
brothers-in-law. For information on this 
point, I sought out one of the country’s fore- 
most executives, a man who is now engaged 
by the bankers to regenerate the third 
family concern with which he has been con- 
nected. He is not a member of any of these 
families, but an outsider brought in as new 
blood. He said: 

“Relatives don’t take orders from one 
another; they argue. It is almost as bad 
with friends. I never surround myself with 
golf cronies, because if I call one of them 
down he says I am not the same kind of a 
man in the office that I am socially. You 
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know that in the publishing business the 
foreman of the press room and the adver- 
tising manager should be men of different 
types. Strangers have different mental 
backgrounds, which is what business needs. 
We must have a mixture of personalities in 
business, not inbreeding, like royalty. 
“What I am proudest of in the last com- 
pany I was connected with is not in having 
saved it from bankruptcy or in having re- 
habilitated the business or in the enormous 
profits which the stockholders are making 
now, but of the men I developed. Aithough 
I am sixty-five, I left a man of forty-two as 
president, and he is surrounded by men in 
the late thirties and early forties. Here in 
this company I am trying to make every 
young man feel that it is his personal cor- 
poration. I don’t want a single man to feel 
overlooked. I encourage each one to bring 
me a new idea each month. In the family 
business such methods are not so easily ap- 
plied, for William is president now because 
he is the oldest, and Henry feels sure he will 
be president when William dies. Where 
the company is made up of strangers, no 
one can tell who will be the next president.” 


Retaining the Captain 


Nor is the alternative to one man or fam- 
ily domination and ownership necessarily 
banker control and management. It is the 
exception for the banking house which has 
refinanced a company to attempt its actual 
management. A very few do this success- 
fully; most would fail lamentably. What 
the wise banker wants is someone in the or- 
ganization who can manage it as president, 
and he is not to be differed with until the 
bankers feel obliged to fire him. In other 
words, they want a president, either from 
within or from without the organization, 
who can run it successfully, so that they 
can go on to the next deal. 

“The first thing I say to the leading man 
in any company which comes to us for re- 
capitalization,’’ remarked the head of a 
banking house, “‘is that I am not interested 
unless he is going to stay with the company. 
I don’t propose to buy him out today, lock, 
stock and barrel, and then go look around 
for another man tomorrow. I tie him up 
with a long-term contract, and then, in the 
irtervening years, I have plenty of time to 
look about for another man to develop for 
the position.” 

Not all bankers insist that captain of in- 
dustry A stay with the company. But they 
insist that B or C or D, just below A in 
rank, must come up if A retires. No wise 
banker goes into a company if not only A 
but B, C and D are all getting out. 

There is a curious sifting process going on 
in industry. First comes the one man or 
family stage, then the period of banking 
tutelage, and finally, in a few instances, the 
very advanced stage of which the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is typical, 
where the corporation is an almost com- 
plete entity in and of itself, almost like the 
state, quite overshadowing any individual, 
industrialist or banker or even group of 
men. General Electric, United States Steel 
and American Telephone once had banking 
connections; these are now more senti- 
mental and traditional than anything else. 

Yet in most cases the captain of industry 
is still with us. He may appear in different 
guise in successive stages of corporate de- 
velopment, but common sense and every- 
day observation evidence the dominating 
force of personality in industry. Thestrong, 
the able, the astute man permeates even 
the most intricate business structure. 

A. A. Berle, who is chairman of a com- 
mittee on corporate relations of the Social 
Science Research Council, tells in one of the 
committee reports of how the great cor- 
porate “‘machinery in and of itself will use 
a man, and on his death pick up another.” 
The man can leave only his record; his 
control is transitory, with no right to pass it 
on. Yet his power is almost complete while 
it lasts. ‘‘There is no limit to what he can 
do, but when he is through, his game is 
over.”’ Our legal institutions pay little at- 
tention to the dead hand. 
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“There is a certain savage democracy in 
the process. It takes a man where it finds 
him, uses him as long as he is effective, and 
breaks him when he is not.” 

But what of Mr. Ford, the outstanding 
industrial genius of all time? He has been 
the sole owner of his business, and its abso- 
lute ruler. He may by now have turned 
over ownership to his only son; and as far as 
anyone knows, he proposes to pass on abso- 
lute power to his son. Bankers testifying 
as valuation experts in the Ford tax case, 
while modestly disclaiming the genius to 
run the company as profitably as Mr. Ford, 
declared he was its greatest risk and menace 
as well as its greatest asset. 

“There is risk in the peculiar genius of 
the man. Nobody can foretell what kind 
of decisions he will make. 
cannot be anticipated. He draws unex- 
pected conclusions. He is very obstinate. 
He might possibly, consistent with a knowl- 
edge of him, decide upon some course which 
would have most unfortunate effects upon 
the company. To buy the company with 
him as manager would be like buying a 
porcupine.” 

“Ford followed a single idea for twenty 
years,’’ said one of the lawyers in the case, 
in commenting upon it, “although I think 
Senator Couzens deserves credit for stand- 
ing by him. Other stockholders were 
scared to death in the early days, and out 
in Detroit they thought Henry Ford was 
crazy. He was a mechanical nut. Couzens 
was a hard-headed, close-fsted man. It 
took two bull-headed men to cling so long 
to a simple, elementary copy-book maxim. 
Ford’s idea was a utility car without any 
style, and he used to say, ‘You can have 
any color you want, provided it is black.’ 
Also Ford had ideas which were peculiar 
for those days about price and cost.” 


His processes 


A Bitter Dose 


“Bankers wouldn't have had the courage 
to stick to one policy the way Ford and 
Couzens did. Bankers, with their respect 
for other people’s money, couldn't afford 
to set out deliberately to lose money. Only 
two strong men playing with their own red, 
white and blue chips could take so much 
immediate grief. 

“Way back in 1914 a research man in no 
way connected with Ford issued a detailed 
report showing that Ford ought to change 
over tostyle. Ford of course paid no atten- 
tion to this study, but bankers would have 
done so. They would have hedged with it. 
The investigator was several years too 
early, but he proved to be right ultimately. 
Ford, however, bulled through the utility 
idea and made profits as high as two or 
three hundred millions in a single year. 
Finally he saw the style idea himself, and 
came to it with a smash. 

“Ford realized the need of a change in 
1924-5. Suppose, a few years before, the 
company had been opened up and had 
eight hundred million dollars in bonds and 
twelve hundred mifion dollars in stock 
out, as its earnings warranted. With inter- 
est and dividends to be paid, Ford couldn't 
have taken one or two hundred million 
dollars of immediate grief in changing 
tools, as he was able to do as sole owner, 
without giving the company a terribly black 
eye. 

“Yet I hardly know how to answer your 
question. I really don’t know, after study- 
ing the Ford case, whether individual or 
distributed ownership is better. When the 
bankers and public come in, I think there is 
a more diversified and stable element. 
After all, Ford is only one man. Suppose he 
should make an error in judgment sufficient 
to break his company; it would have 
calamitous national and international con- 
sequences. I think the individual is prefer- 
able in the early stages. But when the 
ramifications become so vital to the whole 
community I believe a more diversified 
judgment is better. Up to a point where 
size is a possible menace to public security 


the individual is all right; after that per- | 
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“Of course, the Treasury Department 
hasn't exact statistics, and, moreover, it 
would be very difficult to differentiate be- 
tween reproductions imported as such and 
reproductions imported as antiques. Speak- 
ing offhand, I should say that of the English 
antiques coming in about 90 per cent are 
straight. Of the French, my observation 
would show about 50 per cent genuine. Of 
the Italian, about 90 per cent are fakes. 
This embraces all sorts of antiques. Ex- 
ceptional pieces are not so liable to be 
faked. The most reckless millionaire is not 
apt to pay $50,000 or $100,000 for one piece 
or a set without a guaranty of its authen- 
ticity from the dealers. He may even call 
in an outside expert. You don’t pick up 
$100,090 pieces in junk shops. I mean the 
buyer of high-grade stuff wants to do busi- 
ness with a reputable dealer. He is looking 
for quality and not for cheapness.” 

‘‘Basing your guess upon what comes 
before you for appraisal, which are the 
most popular antiques being imported at 
the moment?” 

“Just now I should say English furni- 
ture. That is logical. American collectors 
have naturally preferred American pieces 
to foreign and they have bought so much 
that there are not many first-class pieces 
in the market. This scarcity of high-grade 
American antique furniture has made an- 
tique lovers turn to the other side for 
desirable pieces. After all, our favorite 
furniture—Chippendale, Sheraton, Hep- 
plewhite, and so on-—is all of English origin. 
Incidentally, the present vogue of Queen 
Anne in England is being reflected by the 
increasing quantities of Queen Anne chairs 
and sofas imported these days. When it 
comes to earlier English periods, say, 
Jacobean or Elizabethan, much of what 
comes is not authentic. The fakers use old 
English oak. You know, old houses over 
there have roofs of slate, or rather of a kind 
of stone that weighs so much that the 
timbers —rafters, plates, and so on—have 
to be very heavy. These are bought up and 
used for making Early English furniture, 
just as old American pine boards are 
bought at fancy prices to be used in manu- 
facturing genuine ‘Early American’ pieces. 
I passed on a couple of tables last week. 
One had one leg that was old. All the rest 
of it was newly made of cld, worm-eaten 
wood artistically stained and antiqued. 
The other table was 75 per cent re- 
constructed. If it had been in good con- 
dition it never would have left England. A 
museum or some collector would have gladly 
paid a much higher price for it than any 
American collector would give. After all, 
such a table naturally would belong to its 
own country. Its historical associations are 
entirely English.” 

‘“*How about old French furniture?”’ 

**Well, much of the French furniture of 
Gothic as well as later periods, say, up to 
Louis XVI, is faked. That is, we get only 
reconstructed pieces over here.” 


Antiques Carefully Made 


“The French are very artistic and they 
turn out marvelous imitations; real works 
of art. They take infinite pains and their 
cabinetmakers probably take as much 
craftsman’s pleasure in their work when 
they are faking as when they are doing an 
original piece. They even go to the extent 
of getting their effects by using the very 
same methods that nature does. I mean, 
for instance, if it is desired to show the 
wear of feet rubbing on a stretcher, they 
don’t use a rasp, they actually hire people 
to use their feet on the stretchers. The 
soles of their shoes may be a little rougher 
than ladies would have on slippers, but 
naturalness of wear is obtained. 

“Italians use old wood and old frag- 


ments. An importer of imitations who 


pays duty on them as reproductions—that 
is, as modern furniture—told me the other 
day that there was enough old wood in 
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storage in Florence to manufacture an- 
tiques by the shipload for the next ten 
years. The chief trouble with the so-called 
Italian antique furniture is that it doesn’t 
stand the air of our steam-heated rooms. 
The pieces dry out and simply fall apart. 
In the better grade of fakes—for instance, 
in those artistic old armchairs that are so 
popular—the Italians often use genuine old 
damask or seventeenth-century velvet in 
the upholstering, though the frame may be 
fresh-made of very old wood. But the up- 
holstering is genuine and usually stunning 
in color, and the chairs fetch enormous 
prices. It is all the result of the craze.” 


That Untrue Ring 


‘A friend of mine, working from rather 
incomplete data, figures that in the past 
five years the number of antique dealers in 
the United States has increased 500 per 
cent. These dealers for the most part have 
evolved. They have graduated into the 
business of selling antiques from some other 
occupation—from cabinetmaking or sec- 
ondhand furniture or junk or interior 
decorating or, in many instances, from the 
drudgery of household work. These fac- 
titious antiquers do not know their busi- 
ness. They have never learned it. They 
have never had to. They buy indiscrimi- 
nately because they sell indiscriminately. 
They are the creatures of their trade. Their 
customers have made them. The sucker 
buyer pays a high price for junk, as, on the 
other hand, the wise collector often gets 
bargains from sucker sellers among little 
dealers. When the craze raged for Early 
American— homemade pieces, which were 
so easy to fake—the temptation to do so 
was irresistible. 

‘Before the American demand for good 
English pieces reached England there was 
very little exporting of fakes. But the in- 
sistent call for certain styles that could not 
be legitimately or, at any rate, easily sup- 
plied led to the making of reproductions. 
They are now being imported in large 
quantities. 

“Take pine pieces. They are being made 
in England and Holland out of old pine or 
out of a Scandinavian variety that closely 
resembles our own. I have seen interiors 
done with new Danish pine that couldn’t 
be told from old American after treatment. 
Note what has happened with certain Eng- 
lish Sheraton pieces. Our natural interest 
in America has made us justly proud of our 
old master craftsmen, so that people today 
will buy a Duncan Phyfe piece or a Savery 
or a Goddard or a Gostelowe as picture 
collectors buy a Rembrandt or a Titian ora 
Gainsborough. When some of our less well- 
informed antique lovers found in England 
pieces that resembled Phyfe’s work, in- 
stead of calling it late Sheraton they called 
it Duncan Phyfe. I Was in England two or 
three years ago and every dealer that I 
talked with asked me particularly about 
Duncan Phyfe. Itoldthem. Being clever, 
they found it easy to sell a Sheraton table 
to an American by calling it ‘cone of your 
Duncan Phyfe pieces’ instead of selling it 
for what it was—an English piece made 
130 years ago.” 

**But those are not fakes,”’ I objected. 

“No. But if an American tourist brings 
over a piece which he bought for an antique 
and we tell him it is not old enough to come 
in duty free, he rails at the crooked English 
dealer. 

“There is no end of new furniture coming 
into New York honestly imported as new 
furniture and paying full duty. It so hap- 
pens that I have several times seen in 
dealers’ rooms in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and other cities these same repro- 
ductions offered as antiques. Neither the 
English maker nor the importer should be 
blamed for this. In some of the shops they 
were simply scattered among old ones and 
the antiquity was implied. I am not mak- 
ing any blanket accusations against all 


antique dealers. In that business, as in 
every other, you find scrupulously honest 
men as well as shysters. 

“Some of these reproductions are not, 
strictly speaking, new. I have known sets 
of chairs sold as ‘genuine Chippendale 
of the period’—that is to say, made in 
Chippendale’s lifetime—which were really 
turned out by first-class cabinetmakers in 
the 1870’s. The half century of usage has 
given them an old look that you cannot 
always get in the cleverest new reproduc- 
tions. In England, even in the dismal mid- 
Victorian days, there were large numbers of 
people who admired the old designs and 
never allowed their love for the charming 
lines of the masters to be vitiated by the 
passing fads. Remember that a Chippen- 
dale chair may be a ‘genuine Chippendale 
chair,’ but not a ‘genuine Chippendale 
chair of the period’—that is, one made, let 
us say, between 1740 and 1780.” 

“Does the same thing hold true of 
French furniture?”’ 

“T told you that of the importations of 
French furniture of the kind that passes 
here for antiques, 50 per cent are fakes. 
Of styles, Louis XV and Louis XVI are the 
most popular, although there is considerable 
Louis XIV and earlier, going back to Henry 
III. Of these older styles, I can assure you 
that a large percentage prove to be fakes. 
Genuine pieces of those early French periods 
do not cross the ocean. They remain at 
home, where they are held in the same high 
esteem by French collectors that our own 
collectors have for a Savery highboy or a 
Goddard secretary. I know a French con- 
cern that sells nothing but fakes, though 
nothing is frankly sold as reproductions 
new fabrics, new tapestry covers, new wood, 
everything new. The other day some 
marvelously beautiful chairs came before 
me for appraisal. They had cost the opti- 
mistic collector $12,000—a bargain, for a 
similar set had fetched $33,000 at auction 
in Paris a few months before. The tapestry 
covers were astonishingly well done and 
would have fooled anyone who did not 
study them exhaustively. The chairs them- 
selves—that is, the frames— were to all ap- 
pearances genuine. But there is where 
experience came in. A Louis XVI chair of 
the period could not be rigid today unless 
it had been reénforced by new corner pieces 
or new portions of the frame. One of my 
first tests was to raise a chair from the floor 
and let it drop back. The sound is apt to 
tell you a great deal. When you go back 
home you try that with a new piece and 
then with one 100 years old, and you will be 
amazed by the ring of the new one. A care- 
ful examination confirmed my suspicions, 
and the chairs paid duty.” 


The Expert’s Sixth Sense 


“‘Right here I should like to impress upon 
you that years of experience give a mana 
sort of sixth sense. It is very hard to 
describe it. But it is what really warns an 
expert when he sees a fake. It puts him on 
his guard, and by filling him with suspicion, 
makes him extra careful. After you have 
learned all that there is to be learned about 
the technic of cabinetmaking, for instance, 
of the Sheraton period, and the kinds of 
wood they used and why, and all the pe- 
culiarities and trade tricks and devices, you 
still are up against the extreme cleverness 
of fakers who know as much as you or more, 
and neglect no detail and over!ook nothing. 
Usually what saves you is that curious 
feeling, induced probably by a thousand 
trifling observations that cumulatively are 
overwhelmingly convincing.” 

“*That,”’ I said, “‘is one of the things that 
beginners don’t seem to be able to grasp. 
They think it highbrow bunk or plain bluff.’”’ 

**Let me tell you something about that. 
Two years ago I was traveling abroad. I 
had letters of introduction to a man who 
was supposed to know more about Gothic 
tapestries than all the experts of all the 
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museums in the world. The friend who 
gave me the letter was very keen that I 
should realize what a wizard the old chap 
was at his business. I don’t want to men- 
tion names or identify him too closely. I'll 
say he lived in Central Europe. He had a 
wonderful collection that included not only 
perfect pieces but tatters and fragments in 
all stages of disrepair. 

“TI presented my letter to him and he was 
very courteous. I hoped to learn a great 
deal about Gothic tapestry and, to be sure, 
he practically delivered a lecture, with 
demonstrations of points that he brought 
out, illustrated on specimens in front of us. 
I had been studying tapestries for years and 
I thought I was fairly well posted. But | 
want to tell you that I learned from that 
old chap things I had never heard of or 
read about. 

“T’ll say frankly that in most instances 
I would have myself been able to pass ac- 
curately on the age of the pieces, but 
now and then I was stumped. I remember 
one piece. I asked him, ‘Is this an old 
one?’ And without looking at it, he just 
felt of it with his fingers and nodded. ‘Oh, 
yes,’ he said. Then he took the trouble to 
look at it and proceeded to tell me exactly 
why it was old and where it came from, 
how it was woven and everything about it, 
including the reason for certain differences 
that had puzzled me. It was like a minute 
description in a sales catalogue. He was a 
funny-looking old chap with a long white 
beard. ‘How do you know these are old 
without looking at them?’ I asked him. 
And he answered, ‘How do I know I have 
whiskers on my face without looking in a 
mirror?’ ‘Is that your best answer?’ I 
asked. ‘It is the only answer,’ he replied. 
And there you are.” 


Just Like the Pictures 


“Very often the ignorant beginner or the 
half-informed collector sneers at the so- 
called expert. They will ask for specific de- 
tails that only the maker could supply, or 
for dates and names, as though one could 
find hidden numbers or labels somewhere 
about the piece. I admit that there are 
many experts who do not know as much as 
they would have the public believe. But 
knowledge of this business comes from the 
study of thousands of specimens, accurate 
observations of what long experience tells 
you are distinguishing traits, and that in- 
describable instinct or sixth sense. It is 
very difficult for us at the customhouse to 
convince the victims of foreign fakers that 
we know what we are talking about. Some- 
times indignant ladies will quote long pas- 
sages from standard authorities and show 
us on their pieces exactly what the au- 
thority says should be found in genuine 
specimens. They squelch us finally by 
showing us pictures in books. And if we 
tell them that the wood is not old and they 
ask us how we know and we answer that 
experience tells us, they are not satisfied.” 

“If a man doesn’t think your appraisal is 
fair or if he disagrees with your judgment of 
the authenticity of an antique and hints 
that you are not competent to decide, what 
do you do?” I asked. 

“Tf a man is not satisfied with the cus- 
toms examiner, he is privileged to file a 
protest and take the case to the customs 
court. We let him bring his own experts, 
who must qualify. The court hears what 
he has to say. If he wins he doesn’t pay 
duty. Of course, the appraisers’ office, in a 
case of that kind, also can bring in outside 
experts. We are anxious to do justice. The 
faking of antiques has been practiced for 
centuries and it has developed into one of 
the fine arts—especially in Europe, because, 
as a matter of fact, Americans do not com- 
pare as collectors with Europeans. We are 
getting there quickly, but we have not yet 
reached their level. I mean, the top- 
notchers. We are too new at it. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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‘‘Now, you can readily see that it is no 
small matter to be thoroughly posted. A 
specialty requires a lifetime of study. If I 
had only one line of antiques to pass on and 
devoted all my time to working at it, 
studying it and constantly comparing notes 
with others, I might get to know all there 
was to be known about it. But we, in the 
customs house, have to pass on all lines of 
antiques. If we are in doubt we invariably 
callin outsiders. For instance, if we wished 
to determine unappealably the authenticity 
of old English silver which we were asked 
to let in as bcing early Georgian and we 
thought it was spurious, we would call in 
Doctor Blank.”” He really gave the name 
of a well-known collector who is also a 
museum trustee and a life-long student of 
English silver. ‘‘ His standing is so high as 
a citizen, as a business man and as a special- 
ist on old silver that nobody would dream 
of appealing from his decision. It may in- 
terest you to know that he has never re- 
versed a single one of our own decisions. 

“In English furniture we have a dozen 
men.”’ He named them, and they surely 
know furniture. “‘I don’t mind admitting 
to you that I was puzzled a few years ago 
by some mahogany Hepplewhite chairs 
which didn’t seem quite right to me, and 
yet they certainly looked old. I was puz- 
zled and I sent for—I’ll call him Garrison. 
He looked at one of the chairs. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
he said; ‘that is one of those Portuguese 
chairs made around 1800 or earlier in Lisbon 
from English models. It isn’t English, as 
the owner thinks, but it is more than 100 
years old.’ The owner didn’t have to pay 
duty, but he was cheated just the same. 

‘We do the same thing when it comes 
to tapestries, china, gems, and so on. We 
get the best outside men that we can. Some 
of them are, as in Doctor Blank’s case, 
museum officials. Others are famous col- 
lectors or dealers and importers who have 
specialized in certain lines. Uncle Sam 
gets the benefit of the experience and special 
knowledge of these experts. They decide 
disinterestedly, and when competence and 
impartiality do the judging, no one need 
fear the verdict. They act without com- 
pensation and are glad to help us. I rather 
think they feel that the compliment of 
being asked to serve as disinterested ex- 
perts by the custom house is reward enough 
for them. I do not recall a single instance 
in which any decision made by these ex- 
perts was objected to by the complainant’s 
own outside experts. In the overwhelming 
majority of cases, I may tell you, the con- 
tentions of our own appraisers have been 
sustained.” 

“That must be gratifying to you,” I 
said, ‘‘because importers and dealers often 
complain to me that you custom-house 
fellows don’t know as much about antiques 
as you ought to.” 


The Warning Touch 


“It is natural to grumble and we get so 
we don't mind it. An accusation of igno- 
rance is not particularly mortifying when 
the accuser is obviously more ignorant than 
the accused. Of course, you must under- 
stand that we do not often deal with down- 
right crooks. Gur work for the most part 
consists of noticing in New York and 
Philadelphia what the careless buyer or the 
unenlightened importer did not notice in 
Paris or Rome. We merely try to keep 
frauds perpetrated upon the buyers of al- 
leged antiques from depriving Uncle Sam 
of the revenues to which he is entitled by 
statute. It is not often that an importer 
deliberately tries to put one over on us. I 
suspect that much of the indignation of the 
duty payers comes from the realization that 
they were fooled by fakers. 

“Of course, we have all manner of 
troubles. For example, one day I was called 
to examine a shipment of old damask. The 
entire lot certainly looked old, but some- 
how it did not feel old to the touch and, as 
I told you, that old sixth sense warned me. 
It made me doubt. I could not say that I 
had more than a hunch and, of course, I 
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knew my evidence had to be more convinc- 
ing than that. You know, a silk fabric that 
is more than 100 years old becomes harsher 
to the touch. It is more brittle. It rips 
on the slightest provocation. You can see 
where the breaks go right through, across 
the warp. Some old silk is six or seven 
strand,’and, of course, it has held together 
better than two-strand stuff. Also, you can 
usuclly spot certain differences in color 
between new and old silks.” 


Hard to Convince 


‘Well, the pieces I was telling you about 
had only faint indications of not being 100 
years old. As a firm believer in that sixth 
sense, I would have bet even money on 
none of the shipment being antique. When 
I told the importer that I didn’t think the 
goods were 100 years old, he protested 
vehemently. I knew nothing against the 
man that might have made me suspect 
either his integrity or his expert knowledge 
and he insisted that all the pieces were old. 
He told me, among other things, that he 
had been in business many years and that, 
whatever I might think, he was certain he 
knew as much about old damask as I did. 
I told him that might well be, but I would 
not pass the goods duty free. Finally he 
agreed to let me call in a museum official, 
who has the reputation for being the best- 
posted man in America on medieval and 
renaissance fabrics. The official looked 
over the damask with great care and then 
came to my office and talked to me alone. 

‘**Tf these are fakes, as you suspect, then 
I am going to give up thinking I know all 
there is to be known about old damask. It 
has everything that old damask should 
have ——’ 

“*Except the feel,’ I interrupted. 

*** Except the feel,’ he agreed; ‘but even 
that is not pronounced enough to prove 
your belief. The only thing I can think of is 
to get an analytical chemist to tell us about 
the dye.’ 

“‘T sent some samples of the goods to two 
chemists. Both reported that they had 
been dyed with aniline dyes, which, of 
course, are modern. If the damask had 
been old enough to entitle it to come in 
duty free, it would have been colored with 
vegetable dyes. I showed the importer the 
chemists’ reports and he gave up. He told 
me that he had bought the goods himself 
and he had not asked the seller in Europe 
whether they were old pieces or not, be- 
cause he was so sure they were. He also 
said he guessed he didn’t know everything 
about old damask. 

‘At that, I may tell you that one of those 
chemists, who happened to be in the office 
on other business, told me, months later, 
that he had learned certain reactions which 
he thought peculiar to aniline dyes were 
also present in certain seventeenth-century 
dyes. Anyhow, the lesson I learned was 
that it is impossible for any expert to tell a 
layman how he can protect himself against 
fakes in antiques. Experience is the only 
protector. 

‘*Not long ago I had to tell the head of 
one of the largest Wall Street brokerage 
houses that a set of very fine Chippendale 
chairs, for which he had paid an extremely 
high price, were not 100 years old and that 
he must pay duty. He was shocked, and 
though he didn’t doubt me, he got some of 
the museum experts to examine the chairs. 
They agreed with me, so he promptly 
shipped the chairs back to England, and 
the London dealer who sold them to him 
returned the money at once. The buyer 
had a written guaranty and the English 
dealer had no option but to refund, al- 
though he insisted that he had scld them 
i, good faith to the New Yorker, honestly 
lYelieving them to be of the period. 

‘“‘We had another Wall Street million- 
aire, some months ago, come in to see us 
about $100,000 worth of paintings which he 
had bought from an aristocratic old lady in 
Paris. She said they had hung on the walls 
of her salon for many years. They were old 
family pieces. She was such an aristocrat 
that he didn’t ask for any guaranties as to 
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the authenticity of her old masters.’ Any- 
how, every one was a fake. The lot might 
have been worth perhaps $600 as imitations. 
He told me he paid a little more than 
$100,000 for the bunch! 

“‘ At first he would not believe me when I 
told him they were all fakes. He said he 
might not know a genuine Nattier when he 
saw one, but he did know people, and the 
marquise was incapable of the vulgarity, 
first, of owning and, second, of selling 
spurious paintings. I told him I didn’t 
know anything about the French nobility, 
but I did know fake paintings. He 
brought an expert with him who worked an 
entire day on the lot. I don’t know exactly 
what his report was, but the next day the 
millionaire brought in another expert— an 
Italian who really knows paintings. He 
does the highest-class restoring in this 
city. On the next day a third expert came. 
I learned that the three of them reported 
in writing that all the pictures were fakes. 
The owner felt very badly about it, but he 
perked up when I assured him that there 
was hardly a private collection of old 
masters or a single museum in the United 
States or Europe that did not have one or 
more fake old masters proudly hanging on 
its walls, labeled genuine.” 

“And now tell me,’’ I inquired, ‘“‘some 
stories about women who buy fakes 
abroad.” 

“They all do,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Just like 
the men! It makes my work rather trying, 
because buyers of fake antiques in nearly 
every instance think they are getting bar- 
gains. When they find out that instead of 
bargains they have been stung, they are 
broken-hearted. With women it is more 
ignorance than greed. With men it is more 
greed than ignorance.” 

“*How about restored pieces? How much 
restoration is permissible in an antique to 
entitle it to come in free?”’ 

**Excepting when the restoration isslight, 
the restored pieces pay duty because the 
restored portion is not 100 years old. If a 
sixteenth-century table had been repaired 
and restored in the eighteenth century it 
would come in free. A chair with new legs 
or a table with a brand-new top must pay 
duty on the restored part.” 

‘But how do you estimate the cost of 
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such a piece? 
Fakers’ Favorite Formulas 


‘‘We appraise it according to what we 
know of market or trade conditions. If the 
duty on furniture made entirely of wood is 
3314 per cent ad valorem and on tapestry 
50 per cent, and we get a chair covered 
with new tapestry, we consider that piece 
subject to a 50 per cent duty. Say an old 
wing chair comes in. The frame is in- 
disputably 100 years old. It should come 
in free as an antique. But if it is covered 
with silk woven less than 100 years ago, it 
is subject to a 60 per cent duty as silk. 
That is, we appraise the dutiable material. 
We are forever having to explain to people 
who buy genuine old chairs covered, for ex- 
ample, with new wool upholstery, that no 
matter what they paid for the chair frames, 
they nevertheless will have to pay 60 per 
cent on the new wool fabric of the seats 
and back.”’ 

‘Don’t they fake upholstery material?” 

“Yes, indeed. Damask, which is very 
popular, is being faked a great deal. The 
fakers rub the nap off where it would ordi- 
narily show wear—on the seat or the back 
or where the shoulders rub the most. I 
think they do it with a piece of pumice 
stone. They will rub the goods down to the 
bare warp. Often, when they are weaving 
tapestry, some portions of the ground or 
body work are left bare. The weavers 
simply do not put in any threads or wool in 
that particular spot, to make it look as 
though the moths had been busy there. 
In the old days they used to give fabrics 
the appearance of age by staining them 
with coffee or some other decoction. Nowa- 
days they use other stains, some new, some 
old, each faker having his own favorite 
formula. Most of the imitations of old 
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tapestry come from Belgium. It is not 
high-class work and would fool only the 
ignorant. 

“English copies of old tapestries are in- 
finitely better. There is a man in England, 
well known to the trade, who will make 
tapestries that you cannot tell from the old 
ones—that is, not when you look at them 
on seats of chairs or on fire screens. I 
visited his workrooms the last time I was 
abroad. He employs a lot of girls who are 
expert needleworkers and he copies any bit 
of tapestry or petit point or gros point that 
you give him. He charges very high prices. 
In fact, some of his copies fetch higher 
prices than the originals, on account of the 
enormous amount of highly paid, skilled 
labor required for the work. But supposing 
you had a set of eight chairs covered with 
petit point and you had to re-cover three 
because the seats were gone. Well, this 
man will make you three covers so like the 
old ones that nobody can tell the difference, 
and you are so glad to have your complete 
set of chairs that you don’t mind paying. 
The necessarily high price of good repro- 
ductions is what keeps petit point from 
being faked very much. I have come across 
several of these wonderful copies. I also 
have had to levy duty on more than one 
piece of very good tapestry that was beauti- 
ful enough, but not old enough. I have 
seen covered with this fresh-made tapestry, 
pieces of furniture that were bought in 
England for about £50 or £75 and sold in 
New York at from $500 to $2500. We have 
to be on the watch for high-class imitations 
in everything.” 

“How about silver 

“We don’t have as many fakes to ap- 
praise as you might think, when you con- 
sider the popularity of old silver. I imagine 
the reason is that collectors of such a high- 
priced specialty as old English silver know 
their onions pretty well, or are either wise 
enough to buy only from reputable dealers 
from whom they demand guaranties or get 
experts to pass on the articles before they 
purchase them. I heard the other day that 
a very prominent member of the New York 
Stock Exchange who collects silver, learned 
by accident that some of his Jacobean 
silver was spurious. He happened to have, 
as a dinner guest at his house, a famous 
English collector who, in speaking of fakes, 
told him of a set that he had bought from a 
reputable dealer in London. A week later 
he returned it to the dealer as the result of 
a very careful examination. I don’t re- 
member the details, but it seems it had 
been improved with cleverly executed alter- 
ations, and the spuriousness was only dis- 
covered by two or three slight slips or 
errors on the part of the faker—details of 
the decorations or the engraving that were 
of a later period. At any rate, the English- 
man showed it to other experts, and after 
much discussion it was agreed that the 
pieces which had been represented to be 
Jacobean originals were neither Jacobean 
nor in their original condition. The repu- 
table London firm that had sold the set to 
the collector of course tuok it ba¢k. They 
naturally claimed to have been themselves 
deceived by a mighty skillful faker. The 
set was put up for sale at auction. Whether 
or not it was described as Jacobean, I can’t 
tell you, but a well-known firm of antique 
dealers, with salesrooms in both London 
and New York, bought it and shipped it to 
New York, where it was bought by the 
Wall Street man.” 
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Beiow the Line of Duty 


**The English collector pointed out to the 
American exactly how the fake had been 
determined. The New Yorker, of course, 
returned the set to the dealer, who promptly 
brought us into the case by saying that not 
only was he an expert himself but that the 
silver had passed the custom-house sharps. 
That, in his opinion, settled the matter, be- 

cause, he said, Uncle Sam’s ap»raisers were 
the greatest experts in the world. How- 
ever, the silver had been sold as genuine 
Jacobean, and the points made to prove 
that it wasn’t were too strong to be refuted, 
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so, rather than face a lawsuit, the dealer 
refunded the money. The pieces were more 
than 100 years old. We couldn't make 
the dealer pay duty on the alterations, be- 
cause nobody could tell when the improve- 
ments or changes were made. No new 
part had been added and the engraving 
might be old work.” 


The Telltale Edge 


“On the other hand, there are vast quan- 
tities of fake Sheffield plate coming in. 
Every steamer brings in large lots, and they 
are scattered all over the United States, 
chiefly among the country antique shops. I 
should say that of the Sheffield plate sold 
in England not quite one-half is real Shef- 
field; and yet only the crassly ignorant will 
be deceived. The real article was made by 
superimposing a thin layer of silver on 
copper and then rolling it so that the copper 
plate was surfaced with silver plate. The 
amount of silver used varied according to 
the aims or desires of the maker. When the 
plated sheets were made up into pieces the 
trimnjed edges were turned over or rolled 
under, so that they did not show the edge of 
the copper plate sandwiched in between the 
silver layers. The fake Sheffield does not 
show the copper edge, even though the edge 
is not rolled over, for the simple reason that 
it is not made by the old method, but is 
electroplated. Of course, there was no 
electroplating done 100 years ago, and 
therefore no electroplated ware can come in 
duty free as antique. This electroplated or 
fake Sheffield plate can easily be told if you 
place the genuine article beside it and leave 
both alone a week. You will be able to tell 
even more accurately the difference be- 
tween the two by the difference in the 
tarnishing. The fake will be much the 
darker. Also, the festoons on the edges of 
the electroplated Sheffield are made from 
soft white metal. You can scrape it with 
a penknife. I will say that this fake Shef- 
field plate is never entered at the custom 
house as antique. The importers buy it for 
what it is. The transformation of modern 
electroplated ware into antique Sheffield 

ate is effected somewhere between the 
importers’ warehouse and the antique 
dealers’ shoppes. You sometimes see elec- 
troplated pieces with spots where the silver 
has worn off and the copper shows through. 
These are delibe rate frauds, imitating age- 
worn pieces, see?”’ 

**How about china?” 

**Old English china is faked, of course, or 
rather imitated; but there again the igno- 
rance of the buyer is responsible, because it 
is not easy to fool a person who is fairly 
well posted. To the tourists who bought 
china abroad on which a duty of 70 per 
cent had to be paid after being assured that 
it was duty free, we simply say that the 
china is old, but not old enough. I cannot 
tell you how many times I have had to ex- 
plain to an indignant traveler that her 
dishes had to pay duty because they were 
not 100 years old, only to have her say, ‘I 
know better. I have a written guaranty 
that they are more than 100 years 5ld.’ 

“*You may have a written guaranty, 
but that does not help here.’ 

“*Why not?’ 

““*They are not 100 years old.’ 

“One of these ladies to whom I said this, 
snapped: ‘Do you mean to tell me I lie?’ 

“***No, madam, I know you do not lie, 
but I am afraid you do not know that this 
particular china was not made until the 
40’s. We know all about the factory and 
its operation and products. That’s what 
we are paid for. If you want this china to 
come in free of duty, you will have to keep 
it in England fifteen years more.’ And 
then I showed her in one of the books all 
about her china. That helped a little. 
There is some fake Lowestoft coming in 
most of it made in France. Also some 
easily spotted Chinese armorial, also of 
French manufacture. 

“The other day I rejected some ivory. 
How anyone could be fooled on old ivory is 
beyond me. As a matter of fact, I doubt if 
faking old ivory pieces could be made to 
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is not faked, but 
Some old Bristol comes 
in free of duty as old Bristol, and promptly 


pay. Old glass 


misrepresented 


its age 1s 


takes out naturalization papers and be- 
comes full-fledged Early American. Some 
antique dealers even call it Stiegel. Per- 


sonally I have not made the study of old 
glass that I have of old furniture. I didn’t 
find it equally important in my business, 
but I will say that a comparison of au- 
thenticated specimens of Stiegel glass with 
genuine old Bristol of the same period shows 
distinct differences. I will admit that some 
doubtful Stiegel looks like authenticated 
Stiegel, but the talk about Bristol or Swiss 
colored glass being undistinguishable from 
American is tommyrot, and a real collector 


would not be fooled. The trouble is that 
too much Stiegel here is not Stiegel. Some 
clear glass—wine glasses chiefly—tries to 


come in duty free, but where the antiquity 
is not clearly enough established we do not 
pass it. And how the importers howl! 

“You must not gather from what I have 
told you that nothing but fakes are im- 
ported. Asa rule, the fakes that come be- 
fore us as antiques were bought by tourists 
who could not tell the genuine from the 
spurious. We are collecting hundreds of 
thousands of dollars on reproductions that 
are reported as such and do not become 
fake antiques unti! unscrupulous dealers 
sell them for old. The honest dealers will 
sell them as reproductions. My business is 
to appraise articles imported into this coun- 
try. I have no views on the selling of fake 
antiques in the United States. I can’t see 
any cure for the evil, because I do not know 
how to abolish greed or dispel ignorance by 
statute. When you can legislate dishonesty 
out of born crooks and make faddists laugh 
themselves out of their imbecility, it will be 
a different story. I should say the best 
thing is to buy your antiques both at home 
and abroad exactly as you would buy dia- 
monds if you wanted to make sure of getting 
first-class stones: Go to a reliable dealer 
In the meantime the importations of an- 
tiques into this country run into the mil- 
lions of dollars annually, and growing every 
day.”’ 


I had not seen my friend the glass collec- 
tor in months, and so it was natural that he 
should do all the talking at the luncheon. 
The most taciturn glass man will speak 
freely on three subjects: His finds; what 
you missed by not being on the job; and 
the asininity of other collectors in allowing 
themselves to be gouged by dealers. My 
friend harped on the third 

He could no more help exuding bitter- 
ness than a spruce trunk could help exuding 
gum. The only 
specialized on glass but was also a collector 


of antiques! 


reason was that he not 


Taking Advantage of Good Nature 


1 of pe ople wh 0 colle Cc 

period furni ure an 1d withal remain Teer 
An inveterate Hepplewhiter may forgive 
the strange aberrations of a Sheratonian 
friend and a Philadelphia-tChippendale ex- 
clusivist does not fidget overmuch if he is 
compelled to sit once in a while in a moron’s 
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Late Empire sofa. But with glass it is 
different: The Stiegel hound positively 
loathes the Sandwich! Eventually the man 


who lives for glass aida by glass: He 
either loses his fine discrimination and be- 
comes a mere accumulator, or takes to 
lecturing, beginning with the discovery of 
the art of glassmaking by the Phenicians 
and ending with Czecho-Slovak reproduc- 
tions of South Jersey. 

In addition to his fatal specialty, my 
glass friend also happens to be a veteran. 
Beginners cannot understand how an old- 
timer feels. They cannot remember—be- 
cause they never knew—the blessed days 
when rare finds were the rule instead of the 
exception and all trades were bargains. 
Only a few short years ago any man who 
had a sense of quality and bought what was 
good, disregarding the fad of the moment, 
couid not help but buy wisely, commercially 
Take, for instance, who 
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bought fine curly maple for e song because 
the faddist, at the time of the Spanish War, 
was buying nothing but mahogany, good, 
bad and indifferent. Those discriminating 
buyers of 1898 foam at the mouth when 
they hear maple quotations in 1928. What 
this will do for an angel’s temper any 
veteran collector's wife will tell you. 

And then, the dealers were so different! 
The old-timers knew, because the only 
buyers of antiques then were people who 
either knew or loved what they bought. 
There were no shoppes; no planting of 
furniture in tea rooms: no packed barns; 
no spinning wheels and carboys on lawns of 
farmhouses; no women who, needing pocket 
money, tried to sell junk at the New York 
prices for choice items; no junkmen fatten- 
ing off ‘Early American’’ pine pieces made 
the week before in order to give Pilgrim 
atmosphere to remodeled kitchens. 

Last week a friend, in my own house, 
after partaking of my hospitality, told me 
how in 1899 his fine Queen Anne walnut 
chairs, six sides and two arms, authentic, 
cost him eleven dollars apiece! 

You can see by this how easy it is to in- 
furiate a veteran by harping on the cost of 
collecting then and now. He undergoes ex- 
quisite anguish every time he gets a new 
piece. Fortunately, sooner or later he 
reaches the point when his wife gets tired of 
walking sidewise along the littered halls, 
and it becomes a case of choosing between 
another chest-on-chest and a Paris divorce. 
More than one affectionate soul has had to 
stop short of completing his first dozen of 
highboys. But the glass gatherer, if his 
cash holds out, can keep on buying. What 
is another cabinet or two? And what are 
breakfast rooms for excepting to have glass 
sides? And what are glass sides good for 
excepting to display colored glass? And 
don't forget that his friends do not feel in- 
sulted if he discourages them from handling 
his glass. All he has to do is to tell them 
what he paid for it and they won't touch 
it, whereas 260-pounders ignore your warn- 
ings and lean back in your Hepplewhite 
chairs, forgetting that those shields were 
not made for overweight Spartan warriors 
to rock on. Casualties from friends and 
visitors are far more frequent among pieces 
of furniture than in the frailest of glass. 


How Shocking in Others 


**T tell you, the dealers and the fools have 
combined,’ he assured me, ‘‘to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg.” He looked 
more than gloom: 

“‘Perhaps,”’ I suggesived, ‘‘the high prices 
merely reflect the greater scarcity of de- 
sirable pieces.” 

“Not at all!’’ he snapped. “‘The boost is 
out of all proportion to the scarcity.” 

“*Then possibly the natural increase in 
the number of rich collectors is responsible.” 
* “You mean the natural increase in the 
number of darling faddists, don’t you?” 
What he really said was “‘D. F. women 
buyers,” but I refuse to use initials. “‘Théy 
will pay any price. They don’t know what 
a thing is worth. They don’t have to earn 
the money. Friend husband kills himself 
working eighteen hours a day so they can 
pay $1000 for a Stiegel scent. Why, last 
week | wae in Bethlehem at the shop of an 
old friend, and in walks a doctor’s wife from 
Ohio. I had been dickering for a lovely 
little creamer. We were only thirty dollars 
apart. She spied it and says: ‘Oh, isn’t 
that cute! I'll take it!” She never asked 
how much. She couldn't possibly know 
what those things were worth and she 
used no judgment in buying. You can’t 
really blame the dealers.” 

You might have thought I was the Ohio 
lady herself, from the way he glared at me. 
But recailing a story about him that a 
brother collector had told me the day be- 
fore, | said without any heat: 

‘‘T understand you paid seventy-five dol- 
lars for a three-section-mold quart de- 
canter at the Wilson sale last week, and 
thirty-five dollars for an odd stopper.” 

“That is just what I was trying to tell 
you,” he said impatiently—‘‘that people 
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have gone crazy. I needed that decanter 
and I should have got it for about twenty- 
eight dollars. But the woman who was 
bidding against me was the wife of one of 
those fresh-made millionaires that drip oil 
all over the auction rooms. Social climbers! 
Every time the auctioneer looked at her she 
nodded. She didn’t know what she was 
bidding on. She probably thouglit she was 
butting into polite society.” 

“Yes, but you know you had a chance to 
buy that selfsame decanter before the sale 
for thirty-five dollars. Wilson told me him- 
self he offered it to you, first at forty dollars 
and then at thirty-five dollars. But you 
would not buy it then.” 

“Yes, but who in Hades wanted to pay 
thirty-five dollars in cold blood for a quart 
decanter in clear glass? I might have paid 
that much for a quarter pint il 

‘And thirty-five dollars for a stopper,”’ I 
reminded him. 


The Only One in Captivity 


“Tt is the only one in existence,” he said 
vindictively. He hated the stopper for 
being unique—that is, for having the power 
to make an ass of him. 

“Oh, somebody will find a couple of 
dozen in some old cellar,’’ I began, ‘‘and 
you will see the price drop to i 

“Well,” he said frostily, ‘‘I have been 
collecting three-mold for fifteen years and 
nobody ever saw another stopper like that.”’ 

“What pattern was that seventy-five- 
dollar decanter?’’ I said, bent on peace at 
any price. 

He described it with the scrupulous ex- 
actitude of a Helen Powers. It was won- 
derful to see how an unspeakable outrage 
changed gradually into a wonderful bargain 
as he spoke. I heard him with every facial 
evidence of the intensest interest, and it in- 
spired him to heights of eloquence of which 
I had never before believed him capable. 
At last he stopped and smiled weakly. He 
was apologizing to himself for having re- 
vealed state secrets. 

“T gather that your seventy-five-dollar 
decanter is the only one in captivity,” I 
ventured. 

“The only one!’’ he confirmed. ‘‘Here’s 
a photograph of it.” 

I looked at the picture. I am not vin- 
dictive, but he had referred to my best 
friends as D. F. women buyers, so I said 
“That's funny!”’ 

““What’s funny?’’ He snapped the words 
at me in about the voice an automatic 
would use if it could speak. 

“Why, Joe, I picked up’’—the true col- 
lector never buys; he always ‘picks up,” 
except when he “‘acquires’’—‘“‘I picked up 
the mate of that decanter in Central New 
York last week.” 

I tried to look as though it were not my 
fault. In return, his eyes plainly called me 
a liar. It drove pity from my heart. I 
went on: “Yes, old chap. It was marked 
ten dollars and I paid it. I had a hunch it 
was a good one, and now it turns out to be 
the mate of yours. That’s luck!” 

““You know, there is one variety without 
that lower band of herringbone ” he 
began. 

I took from my pocket a rough drawing 
of my decanter, compared it with the 
photograph of his and handed both to him 
in silence. He looked. 

I saw it on his face! 

I felt remorseful. 

“T think,” he finally said huskily, ‘‘they 
must be foreign ——”’ 

I ceased to feel remorseful. 

“Oh, then you won't trade?” I said. “I 
hoped you might not have one like it, or, if 
you did, that you might want a pair. All 
decent decanters should be married.” 

““What do you mean?” he asked quickly. 

“If you wish to swap me your Jared 
Spencer pint for my decanter - tg 

“Will you sell it?”’ he said quickly. 

Glass collectors share with simians the 
inability to loosen their clutch on anything 
they grasp. The more you coax the tighter 
they grip. 

“No, I'll swap,” I insisted. 
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“T’d rather pay cash. You see, that 
Spencer flask is very rare, while the de- 
canter was offered to me for thirty-five 
dollars ad 

“But you paid seventy-five dollars,’”’ I 
protested. : 

“Yes, but auction prices are not a fair 
criterion of the real market value. I won’t 
swap. I'll buy id 

“‘But you don’t collect flasks and I do.” 

“Oh, I do collect flasks! Tell me how 
much cash you want.” 

‘“*T might as well keep mine,” I said, and 
rose from the table. He grasped my sleeve. 

**Hold on,” hesaid. ‘‘I’ll give you-——” 

“‘T’ll see you later, Joe. I have to see 
about my passport this afternoon.” 

‘What do you want a passport for?”’ 

“Tam sailing on the Aquitania next 

“Waste of time,”’ he interrupted. 

“What is?’’ 

“Engiand.”’ In his voice the vindictive- 
ness of the foiled collector struggled with 
the magnanimity of the true friend—the 
collector slightly in the lead. 

I am easy. I said: “Joe, if you really 
feel badly about it I'll let you have the de- 
canter.” I looked him straight in the eyes 
and went on, a true bottle collector: ‘At 
cost.”” I then considerately gave him an op- 
portunity to be a gentleman. ‘‘Of course,” 
I said, “‘I should very much like that Jared 
Spencer flask. It is doing no good to any- 
body in your attic.” 

He shook his head impatiently and said: 
“TI know what I am talking about. I just 
got back. They have beaten you to it.” 

“Who?” 

“The same bunch that makes life a 
burden to the real collector in the United 
States. Not satisfied with spoiling the 
market here, they are doing the same thing 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
You can’t go into country shops in England 
without bumping into tourists asking deal- 
ers there the same asinine questions they 
ask dealers at home; proudly proclaiming 
their ignorance and begging to be stung. 
Of course everything has gone up there as 
it did here and the boost in prices has 
brought the usual increase in the number of 
fakes. You will have to stick to the reliable 
dealers. That means you will have to buy 
from sellers who know what they are sell- 
ing. This may protect the ignorant buyer 
from getting fakes, but it also prevents the 
real collector from getting bargains.” 


” 


Paradise Lost 


He shook his head. The least I could do 
was to shake mine. It was enough to make 
him go on: 

‘*England used to be a paradise for those 
Americans who specialized in certain lines 
that did not happen to be particularly 
popular with the big collectors there. Lon- 
don dealers with branches or correspend- 
ents in New York were fairly well posted as 
to the American demand, but not the little 
country dealers. I used to pick up wonder- 
ful pieces for a song. 

“They are wise birds—those English col- 
lectors. Over here we are mostly faddists. 
I myself am not entirely free from it. You 
can’t really blame English dealers who 
have been tempted beyond human resist- 
ance by American tourists. They owed it 
to their families and to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to boost prices. When I 
think of how I always found something in 
every shop I went into Oh, what’s 
the use? England is finished, I tell you. 
Your countrymen have killed it for us.” 

I was grateful for his inclusion of me 
among the victims. But I said un- 
sympathetically, “‘I can’t see why you, of 
all men, should complain. It doesn’t inter- 
fere with you. Tourists cannot exasperate 
you by asking for late Sandwich over there, 
and they do not compete because they do 
not buy good English glass. It is too-high 
priced for most of them.” 

“Yes, but they spoil everything by the 
mere act of behaving like fools among the 
dealers there. You know, I'll buy good 
glass anywhere. Well, the only bargains I 
ever found in England were in the smaller 
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provincial shops. Today I cannot get good 
glass except in London. I have to pay full 
price.” 

“How about Switzerland, where so many 
nice pieces of Early American come from?”’ 

“Listen.” He frowned. “‘ Anybody who 
tells you that old Swiss glass can be mis- 
taken for American will tell you that you 
can mistake a squirrel for a crab.” 

““What?”’ I exclaimed, frankly surprised. 


The Rolling Stone 


“Yes, sir. What has happened is that 
much glass that used to be called Farly 
American in this country was foreign. We 
didn’t know much about glass in those days. 
Take, for instance, Hunter’s attributions of 
Stiegel. He and John Kerfoot certainly 
knew a lot about glass, but being pioneers 
they made pioneers’ mistakes. Later col- 
lectors, far less competent but better 
informed, have pointed out Hunter’s mis- 
takes. We have more facts to help us to 
judge. But I don’t go to Europe to buy 
American glass or to change blue Bristol 
into undoubted Stiegel. Neither do I buy 
foreign glass in any particular place. I buy 
good foreign glass wherever I find it. That 
is why I buy Swiss glass even in Swit- 
zerland and Spanish in Spain and French 
in France. Last summer I was in Bern, 
Lucerne, Geneva and Interlaken. I picked 
up a few pieces, chiefly flasks, in lovely 
colors and shapes, and some unusual enam- 
eled glass; but I had to pay dollars for what 
I used to get for francs three or four years 
ago.” 

“But you would pay a great deal more 
than that in New York or Philadelphia.” 

“Yes, ten times more. But I had to 
travel 3500 miles to do it. And at that, 
how many pieces did I get?”’ 

Knowing what he wanted me to say, I 
said it. I even said it eagerly: ‘How 
many?”’ 

“Five in Bern, two in Geneva, three in 
Interlaken and none in Lucerne. At all 
these places the dealers said the same thing: 
The demand from American buyers had 
cleaned them out. They told me that our 
tourists bought anything and everything. 
Where the dealer spoke English his price 
was at least double what they asked in 
shops where the antiquarian conversed with 
me in Schweitzer Deutsch. I tell you, there 
are no more bargains in glass on the Conti- 
nent. At ieast, I couldn’t find any: If you 
go abroad you might as well make up your 
mind to stick to sixteenth-century Vene- 
tian. Hereafter I won’t bother to go 
around; I'll stay in London. The cream of 
the world gets to London sooner or later 
the loot of every war, the plunder of every 
nation, the pick of the most famous collec- 
tions. Those Englishmen have been collect- 
ing colonies and choice pieces for centuries. 
They know the game from A to Z, and up 
to the outbreak of the Great War they had 
the money. The English spend more than 
we do on antiques, but they spend intelli- 
gently. They are good business men. It 
required a mastodonic convulsion like the 
World War to throw the best of the English 
collections into the market without waiting 
for the owners to die. I remember the time 
when the English dealers used to maneuver 
elaborately in order to coax American mil- 
lionaires into their salesrooms. Today the 
English press howls about the looting of 
their art treasures by the Yankees. I tell 
you, you can save money and time by stay- 
ing at home. No bargains! All done!”’ 

“Thanks, old chap,” I told him. ‘I am 
really greatly obliged to you. I had not in- 
tended to do any antiquing abroad except- 
ing where I couldn’t help running into a 
good piece or two; but now I have to see 
for myself whether the antique business 
abroad has been as thoroughly American- 
ized as you claim. Thanks for the friendly 
tip. And any time you want to swap your 
bum Jared Spencer for the mate of your 
best decanter let me know.”’ And I left him, 
to go after my passport. 





Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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HELIOTHERAPY-MAN'’S FIRST 


MEDICINE IS REDISCOVERED 


UMANITY’S first medicine was sun- 
shine. When primitive Man began to ail, 


he instinctively turned to the sun for 


Sun Worship Now Has Scientific Basis—World’s 
d Foremost Sun-Shrines in Europe and America are > 


j placed it upon the economic program of hun 
| dreds of American familie Every year the rail 
roads, steamship line motor busses and other 





remedial aid—impelled by the same inherent forms of transportation are reporting an increased 
law of nature that makes plants turn their é Visited Annually By Millions of Health Pilerims S pilgrimage from the northern states into Florida 
leaves and flowers to foliow its daylight orbit ail. . be J Beginning with the first part of December and 


across the skies. 

So beneficial was this 
instinctive practice, that 
Man’s first religious cere- 
monies consisted of rites of 
gratitude, directed toward 
the sun. In the United 
States, sun worship in its 
primitive form still persists 
among aboriginal tribes, 
notably the Seminole Indians 
who continue religiously 
to hold their annual sun 
dances. 

There is great signif- 
icance in the fact that in 
Ancient Greece, the Father 
of Medicine, A®sculapius, 
was the son of Apollo, god 
of sun, medicine and music. 
The great Temple of Health 
of the ancient Greeks, the 
Esclepieion, on the Island of 
Cos, was located with a view 
o taking advantage of a 

ecial quality and quantity 
of sunshine. 

Hippocrates, first great 
physician of history, prac- 
ticed on the Island of Cos, 
and recent archaeologica! dis- 
coveries there, show that he- 
liotherapy (sun-cure) was 
the most important factor of 
his medical treatment. 





The Sun Goes 
Modern 


With the discovery that certain vegetable and 
mineral products had therapeutic value, and with the 
ensuing development of the science of materia medica, 
the natural use of the healing values of sunshine was tem- 
porarily abandoned. However, since the discovery, through 
comparatively recent experiments in photography and 
electricity, that sunlight causes certain definite chemical 
reactions, the attention of medical scientists has been 
re-directed to the healing methods practiced by the ancient 
sun worshippers and by Hippocrates. 

The great Danish scientist, Dr. Neils R. Finsen, first 
indicated that sunlight contained actinic or chemically 
activé rays. The famous German, Dr. Koch, demonstrated 
that sunlight had definite antiseptic and bacteria-killing 
value. The discoveries of Roentgen in the matter of arti- 
ficial light rays, electrically created, have been the guide 
posts to the re-discovery of the health-giving values of 
sunlight. 

Heliotherapy, or cure by the sun’s rays, today consti- 
tutes one of the most potent factors in the modern science 
of healing, and certain localities in which, due to location 
or climate, it can best be practiced, have become shrines of 
modern health pilgrims, seeking restoration of body and 
spirit from the sun. 

The city of Leysin, Switzerland, under the superinten- 
dence of the great heliotherapeutist, Dr. A. Rollier, has 
become the outstanding European rendezvous for those 
who seek the sun’s benefits; while in the United States, 
Southeastern Florida, notably Miami, with its surrounding 
territory, has become the recognized sun-shrine of the 
western hemisphere. 


The Ultra-Violet Ray 


It is now a scientifically known fact that atmos- 
pheric conditions definitely govern the health-giving 
properties of sunlight. The violet and ultra-violet 
rays—those which exert chemical action upon living 
organisms, are capable of their curative effects only 
under the most ideal climatic conditions. The ultra- 
violet ray is easily diffused, easily deflected “ahd easily 
dissipated. It cannot penetrate a dusty, smoky or cloudy 
atmosphere, nor can it pass through ordinary glass 
or clothing. It is also known that as the sun’s rays in- 
crease their angle to reach the more northern latitudes, 
they are less concentrated and there, by virtue of 
passing through a greater atmospheric distance, are 
less intense. 

For these reasons, Miami—where the sun’s rays in 
winter and in summer, maintain a constant direct focus 
where the atmosphere ispractically clear at all times—where 


Modern 





Sun-Worshippers’’ at Miami Beach 






the sun shines on an average 
of 360 days of the year and 
the winter temperature permits 


out-of-doors activity has be- 
come increasingly the shrine 
to which Americans who seek 


preservation and restoration of 
health make their annual pil- 


grimages—more frequently in winter, when practically 
every other part of the country is denied proper curative 


sunlight. 

Dr. Rollier asserted in a recent address to the Interna 
tional Council of Nurses at Leysin, that the general sun 
bath, by dilating the capillaries, determines the flow of 
blood from the depths to the surface through the muscu 
layers; that it stimulates and regularizes the circulat 
better than the best massages, and restores the muscle 
system—that the tonic action manifests itself inthe thora 
and abdominal organs—reviving the appetite, stimulating 
digestive functions and giving new life to the vital forces 





Sunlight—The Great Regulator 


Physicians generally agree that sunlight acts to control 
the speed and direction of the chemical process by which 
the blood rejects the bacteria of various disease that it 
determines the concentration of the mineral salts (calcium 
and phosphorus), which are necessary to the formation and 
maintenance of healthy bone, teeth and tissue. 

It is this health-giving result from sun treatment that 
has made the winter vacation in South Florida a growing 
national institution; taken it out of the luxury class and 
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Makes this 
hard job casy 


f<® > 
A 3-in-One enthusiast writes: “Last year as 
avoided the usual damage to my fingers oul Ss 

my temper when changing license plates. I 

put 3-in-One on each bolt and then did some engine oil beca 
other odd jobs about my car. When I returned pr rene ay: 
to the license-changing job the nuts turned as 
: if they were loose.”” (Name on request.) 





Save your fingers and your temper by trying this good 
use for 3-in-One. And while you are waiting for the 
oil to soften the rust, do this: 


Rub al! the nickel parts—radiator, lamps—with 3-in- 
One. It removes tarnish—stains—grime. Makes the 
nickel bright as a mirror—keeps it that way—and 
prevents water marks. If your car is new, start using 
; 3-in-One on the nickel at once and it will always be 
, spotiessly clean and bright. 





Oil the door latches and hinges with 3-in-One and 
i won't have to slam the doors, endangering the 
glass. A wonderful automobile polish, too. Use as 
directed. 
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3-in-One is a scientific compound of several high 
quality oils. That's why it’s different and better than 


ordinary oil 










drug, grocery, 
Two size Handy 


verywhere by accessory stores—hardware, 
sporting goods, department and general stores 
Cans and three size bottles 


Sold « 


Manufactured since 1894 
IN-ONE OIL CO , New York 


Genern imt ind Dictionary of 


THREE 


Beauty Hint 
3-in-One will remove tar 
‘Beauty 


A garage emplove says 
from running boards and fenders—a good 


Hint for car owners. (Name on request.) 
— — 
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Hundreds 
of our workers 
will enjoy 
$50.00 or more 
this month 


to YOUR 


Home? 


T first reading of the que stion above you 
may murmur, “ No such luck.”” But wait a 
minute—it may easily be true! If you will but 
ask us— today—we will promptly send you full 
details of three sure ways to profit: (1) For- 
warding the renewals of present readers 
in your locality for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Country Gentleman 
, and The Ladies’ Home Journal; (2)se- 
curing new subscriptions, and (3) ac 
cepting the orders of folks who 
to send subscriptions as gifts 
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N a Pe 
No Experience 
T oO , 
Necessary 
If we could get together and talk 
this over, we could doubtles: 
convince you how easily you may win 
an extra $50.00 or more. As we can- 
not, do the next best thing and mail 
the coupon. 


s quickly 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


936 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send to me by first class mail everything I'll need to make an extra fifty 


or more. 
Name . Age 
Street or R. F. D. 

Town State 
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N the Bryant Gas 
Heated house you 
can... Throw away 
your coal shovel... 
Junk yourashcan... 
Make a single match 
your winter's kin- 
dling... Tend furnace 
by the calendar, not 
by the clock eee I ive 
in a warm house, 
sleep in a cool one 
. Add a useful 
room to your house 
... Laugh at the ups 
and downs of the 
temperature outside 
... Enjoy winter... 
and “‘let the pup be 


your furnace man.’ 


It is truly automatic 
—whether used with 
steam, hot water, 


vapor or warm alr. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & 


OUT pisappols 


— heating is unquestionably the accepted modern standard. 
Each year the percentage of new homes using hand-fired heating 
plants grows smaller. Each year an increasing number of occupied resi- 


dences are brought up to date by replacing old-fashioned heating plants. 


When YOU buy an automatic heating plant, take one precaution— 
be sure to get one that is ¢rv/y automatic. Find out from owners how 
many servicing calls per year their plants have required—how many 
winters they have stood the gaff of day and night service without 


faltering or quitting —how many moving parts there are to wear out. 


To have a truly automatic heating plant means that you simply take 
your boiler or furnace for granted —never worry about your fuel 
supply any more than you worry about your running water—rarcly, 
if ever, need to ask a service man to call—go out of town over 


week-ends without even making a trip to your furnace room. 


Bryant Gas Heating is not only truly automatic—it gives clean heat 
free from grimy vapors, soot or dust; it gives mosseless heat—there are 
no motors, blowers, pumps or other mechanisms; and it settles your 
heating problem once and for all because a Bryant Boiler or Furnace 


has no revolving mechanisms to wear out. 


Bryant Gas Heating represents the nearest approach to perfection in 
house heating which human ingenuity has yet devised. Best of all, this 
margin of superiority is not expensive, either in first cost or in operation. 
For the complete story of this time-proven heating service ‘phone your 


local Bryant office, ask your gas company, or write to us at Cleveland. 


MFG. COMPANY, 17807 St. Clair 


ut 


Avenue, 


Ohio 


Cleveland, 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
of America 


HIS Exchange 

Service is under 
the direction of a 
powerful trade asso- 
ciation compoved of 
the most able and 
alert commercial 
photographers in 
the United States 
and Canada. This is 
your guarantee of 
dependable eca- 
norical service. 


There is an interest- 
ing book called “The 
Four Thousand Mile 
Lens” that tells all 
about this service 
and suggests many 
ways in which you 
can use it to good ad- 
vantage. Your local 
commercial photog- 
rapher will gladly 
give you a copy, or 
write ‘National Ad- 
vertising Headquar- 
ters, Photographers 
Association of 
America, 136 East 
Market Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 
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C- Nation-Wide Photographic Service... 
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Your Local Commercial 
Photographer can get 
that distant photograph 


Quickly! 


OU’VE often wanted 
a photograph of 
some subject in a city a 
hundred or a thousand 
miles away. Now you may 
have it quickly, and with- 
out a bit of bother. Just 
telephone the man who 
makes your regular com- 
mercial photographs. Tell 
him your requirements. 
He will transmit your in- 
structions to an associate 
in the distant city, who 
will take the photograph. 
A print will be delivered 
through your regular 
photographer in the usual 
way. 





The Parent Or does he in his pride forget 
The dust I watered with my sweat? 
ND we poor, grubbing, wingless things I watch my flying swallow. 
Who toil to give our children wings How can I tell? I only know 
What pride is ours, when on and on I gave my fledgling wings to go 
We watch them mount the golden dawn. . . . Where I can never follow. 


A little more and they are gone. 
ave : : Still—wistful thought I oft have pressed 
Then something in us sees and hears Mery es : 

rte fl ; Against the hunger in my breast 
The en pty silence cf the years 


And cries its loneness through the tears— 
Though I’m forgot, my travail done, 


Ah, woe is me! But yesterday Yet in some golden sky the sun 
He lay upon my breast, 
A wingless thing, content to stay Lowell Otus Reese. 


Shines on the flashing wings I won! 


Forever in the nest! 
Had I but kept his baby eyes Spring for Celia 


From straying upward to the skies!) 
OW Spring is here, for Celia 


For him I labored night and day And others twenty-one. 
And threw my better years away Now Spring is here for Celia; 
A sacrifice, for that I must For me, the Spring is done. 


Lift up my fledgling from the dust. 
The Spring is gone and vanished, 


/ 


I bore the bruises and the stings; head enleahes” ' 
And winter's come to stay. 


I battled other earth-born things, 


mun a : : Celia, take your laughter, pleas 
Till from the dust I wrested—wings! elia, take your laughter, please, 


And go away. 


I gave him wings, and he became 


Straightway a flying swallow; What? You will not leave me? 
Does he remember whence he came, Can it be 
The while he cleaves the purple flame That Spring has come for Celia 
Where morning banners fling acclaim And me? 

Across the heaven's hollow? Mary Carolyn Davies 
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ZL ways to know Ipana’s benefits 
to your ‘leeth and your Gums 








VEN more than most makers of 
tooth paste, we are delighted to 
send you a ten day tube of Ipana. 

Why shouldn’t we be? Ipana’s 
fine, clean taste, its ability to make 
teeth shine and gleam—these are 
convincing from the very first! 

But Ipana is more than just a 
good dentifrice. It is—and it can be 
for you—a tonic for your entire 
oral cavity! 

Used faithfully with a light mas- 
sage it restores your gums to a 
healthful tonicity. 

It combats “pink. tooth brush”. 
People whose gums have a tendency 
to bleed find Ipana the perfect den- 
tifrice to keep their gums, as well as 
their teeth, sound and well. 

But these are advantages which 
accrue to the consistent user of 
Ipana. A month, at least, is needed 
to show you all that Ipana can do 
for you. 

So, while there is a coupon below, 
we do not urge its use. We know 
you will achieve all of Ipana’s bene- 
fits only by going to your druggist 
and asking for a full-size tube which 
will last at least a month. 

Then will your teeth gleam— 
then will your gums be healthy. 
4 sar ze” 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. P-128 

73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 

Name 
Address 


City State 





ce great advantage in getting 
your first tube of Ipana from 
the drug store is that you can begin 
its use the very same day! 

You get a full, fresh tube, of over 
100 brushings, ample to demonstrate 
all of Ipana’s many virtues. 

And your druggist, like your den- 
tist, can explain the benefits of 
Ipana in the technique of massage. 

He and the dentist will confirm 
that our gums, damaged by this soft, 
modern food of ours, fall easy prey 
to many stubborn troubles. 

Probably out of his own observa- 
tion he can quote instances of how 
Ipana has benefited tender gums — 
how in conjunction with a light 
massage, with the brush or with the 
fingers, it has been employed by 
leading dentists to combat gingivitis 
and other disorders of the gums. 

For Ipana contains ziratol, an an- 
tiseptic and hemostatic, long used 
by the profession in the treatment 
of gum disorders. 

So go to your druggist—get a 
large tube of Ipana today. Begin its 
use tonight. Your mouth will feel 
invigorated and clean. Your teeth 
will gleam. Your gums will be kept 


in perfect health. 
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Whether it’s dinner or suppet or luncheon, what- 

































ever you may serve, from the soup to the /daintiest 
dessert—even to the eggnog—every item on the 
menu, with Pet Milk wherever milk is used, will make 
your party something for your friends té remember. 


The reason for the extraordinary qualjties of texture 
and flavor, and the certainty of getting them, lies in 
the milk. More than twice as rich af ordinary milk, 
every drop of every can uniform in this double 
richness, always fresh and sweet, Pé&t Milk takes away 
much of the chance of failure in preparing food. 


For every cream and milk use, Pet Milk is the pertect 
supply. Rich enough to use/in place of cream, it 
gives the texture and flavor you want cream to give, 
vet costs less than half as myth as cream. Diluted to 
suit whatever need you bfave for milk, it gives a 
distinct richness because fhe cream is always in the 
milk——yet costs no more’ than ordinary milk. 

EGGNOG 


2 tables por ms Suvar 


1 fresh egg 
‘4 cup Pet Milk 1 teaspoon vanilla or 


diluted with other flavoring 
13 cup wafer Pinch of salt 
Mix egg yolkf sugar and salt; add well beaten eg; 
white SlowJy add diluted milk and fla g at 
thoroughly Avhip with Dover egy eater C} 
This recip¢g makes ample eggnog for one servis 
let us Sfiid vou our free booklets, fy fing 


the exffaordinary LUT “ily f Pet Vilk dishes. 
PET 
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KNOWS 


the quickest way 


to do dishes 


O longer is dishwashing the slow, tedious 

task it used to be! A remarkable new 
soap, Super Suds, speeds up washing and ends 
dish-wiping altogether! 

Super Suds is soap in an entirely new form, 
amazing little beads, so delicate, so tissue-thin, 
that they dissolve instantly and completely 
when water hits them. No other form of soap 
ean do this. 

Many cake soaps, chips, flakes, have good 
soap in them. But their form keeps them from 
dissolving instantly. The thinner soap is made, 
the better it works. Super Suds is four times 
thinner than chips, which means four times 


thinner than any kind of soap ever made before. 
How you can get through dishes quicker 


Pour Super Suds in your pan. Turn on the hot 
water. Remember, Super Suds does not need 


boiling water to dissolve or wash clean. In- 


stantly all the bead soap dissolves. Full, creamy 
suds on top. And down below, active under- 
water suds that quickly loosen grease and food 
particles, leaving dishes shining clear. 
Then—a quick hot rinse, and let dishes drain. 
Every trace of soap flows away. No need to 
wipe when plates never feel sticky or show 
streaks. For things that need polishing—silver 
and glassware—a touch of the towel brings 
out all of the gleam that every housewife 


loves to see. 
Bead soap a speedy laundry worker too 


In tub or washing machine you'll find Super 
Suds the same quick, eflicient worker as it is in 
the kitchen. Because bead soap all goes into 
suds, it rinses out more easily. Colors come 
out sharp and clear. White things are whiter 
than ever before. Clothes last much longer. 


Try Super Suds today! At all grocers’, 10¢. 








